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•  Art.  I.  The  Jonmatof  a  Misnon  to  the  Interior  ^  Aj'rica,  in  the 
Y*ar  1805.  By  Mungo  Park.  Together  with  other  Documents, 
oificial  and  private,  relating  to  the  saiae  MLalon.  To  which  is 
prefixed  an  Account  ot*  the  Lite  of  Mr.  Park.  4to. 'pp.  t550.  Price 
iLlls.  6d.  Murray.  1815. 

I^XMINGLED  regret,  it  might  easily  he  siippo.scd,  would  be 
the  only  sentiment  in  liie  eivilizeil  world,  for  the  fate  of  this 
traveilcr.  Vet  a  little  reflection  imlaees  us  to  believe  that  tlie  event 
iray  have  iniparteil  much  gratitication  to  a  few  persons  in  this 
country,  and  to  manv  in  other  countries.  It  mav  well  be  believed, 
and  indeeil  wouhl  be  idle  to  doubt,  that  in  a  great  rival  nation, 
as  ambitious  of  superiority  in  adventure  and  discovery  as  in 
anns,  many  cultivated  men  have  enough  of  tiie  meanness  of  pa¬ 
triotism,  to  be  glad  of  the  failure,  even  by  a  tragical  eatastrophe, 
of  an  enterprise,  the  success  of  which  would  have  made  so  very 
signal  an  addition  to  the  already  established  pre-eminence  of  tlie 
Eugll  sli  in  the  recent  achievements  of  discovery.  Tiiey  will 
be  glad  that  it  is  not  yet  ct'rtain  that  the  darkesit  of  unknown 
regions  is  to  be  revealetl  by  an  Englishman. 

Even  in  England  there  may  be  persons  who  feel  quite  as  niueli 
complacency  as  regret  at  the  fatal  frus»lration  oi  Park's  la.st 
grand  enterj>rise.  There  cannot  fail  to  he  in  .the  nation' ''ome 
ardent  youthful  spirits,  stung  by  the  ambition  (and  ambition  Is 
essentially  and  iiiflniteiy  selfish)  to  distinguish  themselves  as 
tlie  explorers  of  the  unknown  tracts  of  the  earth.  To  >ouie  ui 
these  aspirants  central  Africa  is  likely  to  be  an  object  of  the  most 
covetous .  enthusiasm.  They  will  often  glance  » ith  an  im¬ 
passioned  eye  over  the  map,  in  which  th‘*  most  pr»^nmntiious 
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geographers  have  been  forced  to  leave  that  region  blank ;  tlicy 
will  exult  to  see  the  acknowledgement  so  implied  ;  will  be  glijl 
that  thus  far  climate,  barbarism,  or  death,  has  kept  one  vast 
domain  totally  sacred  from  all  intrusion,  a  scene  for  discoveries 
that  even  conjecture  dares  not  anticipate  ;  and  will  sometimes 
venture  to  assume,  with  a  kind  of  fierce  emotion,  that  that  im¬ 
mense  unknown  track  is  destined  to  open  its  darkness  to  their 
victorious  invasion.  'riiis,  in  a  considerable  measure,  was 
what  the  last  enterprise  of  Park  threatened  to  accomplish  ;  and 
had  he  accomplished  it,  he  would  have  left  hardly  the  possibility 
to  any  other  adventurer  of  an  achievement  of  equal  splendour. 
It  is  very  possible  that,  perceiving  this%  there  are  some  minds 
that  arc  pleased  the  great  exploit  remains  yet  to  be  performed, 
and  therefore  are  not,  on  the  whole,  sorry  for  the  fate  of  the  man 
who  seemed  so  much  nearer  than  any  other  man  to  condemning 
all  comjietitors  and  successors  to  subordinate  honours. 

It  is  tlidicuU  for  imagination  to  conceive  a  project  of  a  more 
c  ommanding,  or,  to  a  daring  and  contemplative  spirit,  a  more 
attractive  aspect,  than  that  which  Park  returned  to  Africa  resolved 
to  execute,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  It  was  perfectly  new,  and 
it  was  vast,  to  sublimity.  It  combined,  in  a  singular  manner, 
a  definiteness  of  principle  with  a  boundlessness  of  scope. 
Nothing  could  be  more  precise  than  the  law  of  its  execution, 
to  follow  with  undeviating  fidelity  the  course — indeed  to  go 
with  the  stream — of  a  noble  river,  the  direction  of  which  had 
been  perfectly  ascertained,  to, a  great  distance,  by  the  traveller 
liimsclf :  but  then,  no  man  could  tell  him  whither  this  river  w  as 
to  carry  him,  in  what  wilderness  of  lakes  or  sands  it  might  de¬ 
sert  him,  or  into  what  ocean  it  might  with  the  pride  of  accumu¬ 
lated  waters  bear  him  down.  On  any  hypothesis,  immensity  of 
scene  was  before  him.  If,  like  a  mysterious  spectre,  leading  by  ir¬ 
resistible  fascination,  to  vanish  at  last  from  the  charmed  ]uirsuer 
in  some  remote  and  strange  situation,  this  river  should  take  him 
to  the  very  o^'ntral  depth  of  the  continent,  and  there  losing  its 
current,  abandon  him  t*)  look  round  on  an  unmeasured  extent 
of  unknown  territory,  and  deliberate  iloubtfully  on  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  ever  making  his  way  to  its  limit  on  any  side,  througli 
deserts  and  barbarous  tribes, — he  would  be  almost  in  the  state 
of  a  man  thrown  on  another  ])lanet.  If  there  were  any  pos¬ 
sibility  that  the  Niger  might  at  last  prove  to  be  the  Nile,  the  en¬ 
terprise  would  have  a  character  of  magnitude  quite  stupendous, 
ana  harmonizing  well  witli  that  of  the  temples  and  the  pyramids, 
which  he  might  be  sure  that  no  contemplative  beholder  had  ever 
arrived  at  by  so  marvellous  a  journey,  or  with  a  more  elated 
consciousness  of  heroic  adventure.  Or  if,  according  to  his 
own  cxjK'Ctation,  this  mysterious  stream  should  be  found,  at  a 
remote  distance  in  the  interior,  to  turn  to  the  south,  directly 
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transverse  the  torrid /one,  and  hr  in  him  out  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  beyond  the  equator, — in  that  case,  besides  verifying  a 
i'avourito  speculation,  besides  pervading  the  proloundest  ob¬ 
scure  of  tliat  forbidding  continent,  and  surveyiiii^  seeiu^  which 
no  civilized  huinun  heiusil^  had  ever  looked  on  before,  he  might 
expect,  in  approaching  the  J^Ionten  LnntJPy  or  Mountains  of 
Kuinri,  and  passing  through  a  labyrinth  of  awful  chasms  among 
them,  to  behold  some  of  the.  grandest  ap|>eurauces  on  the  globe. 
And  all  the  while,  the  pcxmliar  circumstance  of  seeking  an  un¬ 
known  outlet  instead  of  an  unknown  source,  would  give  the 
high  advantage  of  having  the  stream  growing  more  magniiicent, 
of  having  an  augmenting  majesty  and  tuinult,  and  as  it  were 
triumph  of  waters,  instead  of  tracing  out  a  stream  fast  shrinking 
into  insignificance,  and  sometimes  involving  the  explorer  in  a 
perplexity  arising  from  several  continent  brooks  of  apparently 
equal  pretensions. 

Such,  in  its  combination  of  certainties  and  uncertainties,  is 
the  splendid  and  romantic  project  which  Park  was  no  t  appointed 
to  accomplish,  and  which  reihains  for  some  more  favoured, 
though  certainly  not  more  courageous  and  |Mn’severing  mortal; — 
for  in  this  respect  it  may  very  safely  be  asserted  that  Park  dis¬ 
played  the  utmost  of  which  man  is  capable.  It  may  be  that 
the  appointed  hero  is  already  beginning  to  be  absorbed  in  wild 
and  undefined  imaginations  and  purposes  of  enterprise  ;  or  pos¬ 
sibly  his  infantile  projects  do  not  yet  aim  far  beyond  the  rivulet, 
or  wood  within  sight  of  the  paternal  residence.  Whoever  he 
may  be,  he  will  have  to  consent  to  some  tributary  deduction  from 
his  honours  (a  deduction  which,  if  he  is  a  wordiy  rival  of  Park’s 
moral  dispositions,  he  will  most  cheerfully  yield)  in  acknow¬ 
ledgements  to  the  memory  of  Park,  for  the  incalculable  ad¬ 
vantages  furnished  in  aid  of  the  enterprise  by  Park’s  discoveries 
and  instructive  experience. 

A  very  great  share  of  public  interest  attached  to  him  in  his 
departure  for  his  last  perilous  undertaking;  and  it  was  not  till 
long  after  any  period  within  which,  in  the  event  of  his  success, 
we  ought  to  have  received  him  back,  or  received  some  satis¬ 
factory  explanation  of  causes  delaying  his  return,  that  his  friends 
and  the  public  could  submit  to  be  convinced  of  a  fatal  termi¬ 
nation.  But  all  doubt  being  now  past,  indeed  for  a  great  while 
back,  it  is  with  propriety  that  the  very .  imperfect  information 
))ossessed, — all  that  is  likely  ever  to  be  obtained,— shouhl  he 
given  to  the  public,  and  given  in  a  mode  calculated  to  serve 
in  some  degree  the  interests  of  Mr.  Park’s  family.  This  con¬ 
sideration  will  most  entirely  preclude  any  ungracious  remark  on 
the  price  of  the  volume,  as.  compared  with  the  qm|fitity  of  its 
contents  ;  especially  when  it  is  understood  that  the  publisher  has 
acted  (tiiough  no  particulars  are  stated)  in  a  highly  liberal 
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manner  bn  the  occasion,  it  is  fair  also  to  say  that,  considering 
the  lar^e  and  handsome  map,  the  volume  is  not  dearer  than 
many  (hat  are  continually  coming  before  us.  VVe  presume  there 
will  sliortly  he  an  edition  in  octavo. 

I’he  publication  takes  place  under  the  direction  of  (he  African 
Institution,  and  comprises  a  memoir  of  the  life  of  Park — a 
brief  journal  which  was  transmitted  by  Park  otVicially  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  detailini;  the  events  of  the  expedition  as 
far  as  Saiisandint^,  as  advanced  a  position,  within  a  triile,  on 
the  Nit;er,  as  \w  had  reached  in  his  former  journey — a  journal 
of  Isaaco,  the  native  African,  a  Mandint^o  pri«JSt,  who  had  acted 
as  Park’s  ^uide  to  Sansandin^,  and  was  sent,  in  1810,  by  the 
pivernor  ot  Senepjal,  to  ascertain  the  traveller’s  fate — several 
private  letters  of  Park,  written  during  the  expedition— ami  an 
appendix  of  geographical  discussions. 

'File  biogra])hical  portion  of  the  volume,  forming  nearly  a 
third  part  of  it,  is  by  an  unavowed  author,  and  is  distinguished 
by  intelligence,  clearness,  and  unallectedness.  As  there  was 
very  little  for  record  in  the  life  of  Park,  besides  the  facts  con¬ 
nected  with  his  two  grand  undertakings,  it  was  inevitable  for 
the  memoir  to  turn  very  much  on  his  history  as  a  traveller ;  but 
that  history  is  epitomized  and  commented  on  in  so  very  judi¬ 
cious  and  eompressed  a  manner,  that  every  reader  will  regard 
this  brief  and  lucid  review ,  with  its  collateral  discussions,  as  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  journals  themselves. 

It  is  not  generally  know  n,  nor  would  be  supposed,  that  Park 
was  liardlv  twenty-four  years  old  at  the  time  he  entered  the 
tJaml»ia,  as  (he  commencement  of  his  lirst  great  enterprise. 
He  was  born  near  Selkirk,  on  (he  10th  of  September,  1771. 
His  father,  a  farmer,  was,  it  seems,  remarkably  exemplary, 
even  among  his  countrymen  of  North  Britain,  for  his  attention 
•  to  the  eilueation  of  his  nunierous  family.  Mungo  was  distin¬ 
guished  from  childhood  by  his  love  of  books  and  his  indefatigable 
application.  His  father  designed  him  for  the  Scottish  Church, 
hut  acijuiesccd  in  his  own  nltimalc  choice  of  the  medical  pro- 
tession,  in  pursuance  of  which  he,,  was  apprentiird  to  a  re¬ 
spectable  surgeon  w  ith  whom  he  resided  several  years,  still  ap¬ 
plying  a  portion  of  iiis  time  to  classical  studies,  from  which  he 
passccl  in  due  time  to  the  medical  course  in  the  University  of 
f/dinbiirgh.  He  them  went,  dii  search  of  employment,  to  Lon¬ 
don,  when?,  by  means  of  an  excellent  and  scientific  friend  and 
relative,  he  was  introduced  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  through  whose 
interest  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  assistant  surgeon  to 
the  Worcester  East  Indiaman,  in  which  he  sailed  for  Bcn- 
coolen  in  Sumatra,  in  February,  1792.  On  his  return  he  was 
received  with  great  kindness  by  18 ir  J.  Bankb,  who  was  one 
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of  the  most  active  ami  loailin^  members  of  the  African  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  had  been  fonned  in  1788,  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
moting  discoveries  in  the  Interior  of  Africa,  and  was  just  at 
this  time  looking  out  for  a  man  to  supply  the  place  of  Major 
lioughto!!,  who  had  perished  at  a  far  inland  part  of  that  con¬ 
tinent,  in  the  end  .'avour  to  execute  his  coinmision  to  explore 
‘the  course  of  the  Niger,  and  to  penetiate,  if  possible,  to  'rom- 
*  buctooand  Honssa.’  Under  the  grave  and  regular  exterior  of 
his  character,  Park  had  a  passion  for  bold  adventure,  which  had 
been  waiting  for  a  decided  direction  and  a  great  occasion.  This 
attempt  on  Africa  was  probably  one  of  tlie  first  things  pre¬ 
sented  to  his  imagination  on  his  return,  and  as  soon  miglit  tire 
and  sulphur  have  come  together  without  clVect. 

‘  There  was  nothing  in  Park’s  previous  studies  which  had  par¬ 
ticularly  led  him  tow'ards  geographical  pursuits;  but  he  had  a  ge¬ 
neral  passion  for  travelling;  he  was  in  the  full  vigour  of  life;  bis  con¬ 
stitution  had  been  in  some  degree  inured  to  hot  climates;  he  saw 
the  opportunities  wliich  a  new  country  would  aft’ord  for  indulging  his 
tiiste  for  Natural  History;  nor  was  he  insensible  to  the  distinction 
which  was  likely  to  result  from  any  great  discoveries  in  African  geo¬ 
graphy.  Having  fully  informed  himself  as  to  what  was  expected  by 
the  .’ssociation,  he  eagerly  blTered  himself  for  the  service;  and  after 
some  previous  enquiry  into  his  qualifications,  the  oHcr  was  readily 
accepted.’  p.  x. 

11  is  return  to  England  was  about  the  end  of  tbo  year  1797, 
and  liis  account  of  bis  travels  was  published  in  the  S])ring  of 
1799.  After  stating  in  a  clear  and  summary  manner  tlie  account 
of  Park’s  discoveries,  and  assigning  to  him  a  very  high  rank, 
on  every  account,  among  the  persons  who  have  enlarged  our 
knowledge  of  the  earth,  the  hlographer  adverts  with  regret  ‘  to 
‘  two  circumstances  unfavourabh^  to  his  memory,  connected 
‘  With  the  history  of  (he  publication  of  his  hook ;  1st.  an  opi- 
‘  nioii  which  has  jircvaihsl  that  Park  was  a  supporter  of  the 
‘  cause  of  J^lavery,  ami  an  enemy  to  the  Abolition  of  the  African 
‘  Slave  Trade ;  and  '2ndly,  a  rej)ort,  ecpially  current,  that  the 
‘  Travels,  of  which  he  was  the  professed  author,  were  com- 
*  posed,  not  hy  Park,  hut  in  a  very  cousiderahle  degree  by 
‘  Mr.  l^ryan  K<! wards.’  There  is  a  very  sensible  and  honest 
discussion,  at  considerable  length,  of  these  imputations.  The 
result  is  a  conclusion,  not  at  all  a  douhtful  one,  that  the  actual 
composition  of  the  hook  was  in  a  great  measure  the  work  ol 
Mr.  Edwards;  and  that  he  did,  hy  the  weight  of  his  acknow¬ 
ledged  ability  and  character,  his  activity  and  consequence  iu 
the  atlairs  of  the  African  Association,  and  his  friendly  atten¬ 
tion  to  Park,  then  so  young  a  man,  exert  a  certain  intUiencc 
over  his  sense  of  duty  with  respect  to  the  question  of  the  Slave 
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'rraile,  to  the  extent  of  ]>crsiiadin^  or  be^iiilins^  liiin  to  allow 
ill  his  book  a  mode  of  expression  and  implication  capable  of 
hoin^  quoted  with  conqdacency  and  even  triumph  by  the  op- 
]»onentsof  the  Abolition,  even  while  his  relation  of  facts,  Avhich 
lie  couUl  not  sufter  to  he  ]>erverted,  was  cited  with  i^reat  con- 
tidence  and  etVect  by  its  advocates,  and  while  his  opinions,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  assurances  subse<piently  ^iven  to  the  biographer 
by  persons  intimately  acquainted  with  them,  w'ere  decidedly 
hostile  to  the  Slave  I  rade.  The  hioa^raphar  observes,  as  if 
in  exculpation  of  Mr.  Kdwards,  that  probably  his  influence  and 
manai'ement  were  not  exerted  to  a  greater  extent  than  would 
ordinarily  he  done,  in  equivalent  cireuinstances,  without  con¬ 
sciousness  of  improbity,  by  the  strenuous  partisans  of  any 
cause.  It  may  he  so;  hut  then  so  much  the  worse  for  human 
nature. 

The  statement  in  apology  for  Park  himself,  may  properly  be 
quoted. 

'  The  fair  result  of  the  foregoing  inquiry,  relative  to  Park’s  opi¬ 
nions  with  regard  to  the  Abolition,  appears  to  be  shortly  this;  that 
he  was  at  no  time  the  friend  or  deliberate  advocate  of  the  Slave  Trade; 
but  that  his  respect  and  deference  for  Mr.  Edwards  led  him,  in  a 
certain  degree,  to  sacrifice  his  own  opinions  and  feelings  upon  that 
subject ;  and  that  he  became,  perhaps  almost  unconsciously,  the 
supporter  of  a  cause  of  which  he  disapproved.  That  he  should  have 
been  under  any  temptation  to  suppress  or  soften  any  important  opi¬ 
nion,  or  to  deviate  in  any  respect  from  that  ingenuousness  and  good 
faith  which  naturally  belonged  to  his  character,  is  a  circumstance 
w  hich  cannot  be  sufficiently  lamented.  But  if  there  are  any  who  feel 
disposed  to  pass  a  very  severe  censure  upon  Park’s  conduct,  let  his 
situation  at  the  time  he  was  preparing  his  Travels  for  the  press  be 
fairly  considered.  He  was  then  a  young  man,  inexperienced  in  li¬ 
terary  composition,  and  in  a  great  measure  dependent,  as  to  the 
prospects  ol  his  future  life,  upon  the  success  of  his  intended  pub¬ 
lication.  His  friend  and  adviser,  Mr.  Edwards,  was  a  man  of 
letters  and  of  the  world,  who  held  a  distinguished  place  in  society, 
and  was,  besides,  a  leading  member  of  the  African  Association,  to 
which  Park  owed  every  thing,  and  with  which  his  fate  and  fortunes 
were  still  intimately  connected.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  degree 
pt  authority  with  which  a  person  possessing  these  advantages,  and  of 
a  strong  and  decisive  character,  must  necessarily  have  had  over  the 
mind  of  a  young  man  in  the  situation  which  has  now  been  described. 
^>uggcstions  coming  from  such  a  quarter,  must  have  been  almost 
equivalent  to  commands  ;  and  instead  of  animadverting  very  severely 
on  the  extent  of  Park’s  compliances,  we  ought  perhaps  rather  to  be 
surprised,  that  more  was  not  yielded  to  an  influence  w'hich  must 
have  been  nearly  unlimited.*  p.  xxvi. 

Tliough  the  inconceivable  toils,  hardships,  and  perils,  of  the 
first  expedition,  bad  not  worked,  perhaps  even  in  the  sinallost  dc- 
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i»rec,  the  spirit  of  adventure  out  of  Park’s  constitution,  lie 
surtered  himself  to  fall  for  a  while  into  the  quiet  course  of  or¬ 
dinary  life.  After  the  puhlication  of  his  book,  he  married  in 
the  summer  of  1799;  ihou^li  at  some  part  of  the  same  year 
he  appears  to  have  had  an  ineffectual  negotiation  with  govern¬ 
ment  relative  to  some  public  appointment  in  the  colony  of  New 
South  Wales;  and  a  letter  in  the  following  year,  to  Sir  .1. 
Banks,  shews  he  was  vigilantly  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to 
throw  himself  into  pursuits  the  most  widely  erratic  from  the 
little  orbit  of  a  domestic  and  professional  life.  It  was  under  all 
the  unfavourable  influences  of  such  indulged  imaginations  that, 
in  the  autumn  of  1801,  he  took  a  residence  at  Peebles,  for 
the  purpose  of  practising  in  his  profession  as  a  surgeon.  In 
this  situation  and  employment,  however,  he  had  acquitted  him¬ 
self  with  diligence,  and  an  exemplary  attention  and  kindness  to 
the  |)oor,  for  about  two  years,  ‘  when  he  received  a  letter  ad- 
‘  dressed  to  him  from  the  office  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  of 
‘  State,  desiring  his  attendance  without  delay.’  Another  at¬ 
tempt  on  the  Interior  of  Africa  had  been  resolved  on  ;  and  ‘  the 
‘  principal  details  of  the  intended  expedition  had  been  fully  con- 
‘  sidered,  and  in  a  great  measure  arranged,  before  the  applica- 
‘  tion  was  made  to  him.’  Some  little  civility  was  to  be  observed 
(and  indeed  the  kindness  of  his  nature  w  ould  make  it  somewhat 
more  than  civility)  in  consulting  his  friends,  and  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  he  returned  to  Scotland  after  the  interview  with  tlie  Se¬ 
cretary  ;  but  his  determination  was  taken. 

‘  The  object  of  his  ambition  was  now  within  his  grasp,  lie  has¬ 
tily  announced  to  Lord  Hobart  his  acceptance  of  the  proposal ;  ein? 
ployed  a  few'  days  in  settling  his  affairs  and  taking  leave  of  his  friends, 
and  left  Scotland  in  December,  1803,  with  the  confident  expec¬ 
tation  of  embarking  in  a  very  short  time  for  the  coast  of  Africa.  But 
many  delays  were  yet  to  take  place  previously  to  his  final  de¬ 
parture.* 

The  termination  of  ^fr.  Addington’s  ministry  threw  all  into 
'Uicertainty,  the  expedition  was  suddenly  countermanded  at 
Portsmouth  after  part  of  the  troops  destined  for  the  service 
were  aetually  on  board,  and  Park  was  informed  there  w^ou Id  be 
no  possibility  of  sailing  before  September,  1804.  As  we  are 
prejiared  by  the  melancholy  event  to  regard  him,  from  the 
outset,  as  a  lost  man,  to  whom,  uidtappily,  the  greater  or  less 
degree  of  accomplishment  for  his  undertaking  was  in  fact  of 
little  consequence,  there  i^  no  satisfaction  in  saying  what  be- ' 
neficial  conse(|uences  might  otherwise  have  resulted  from  this 
mortifying  delay,  which  afforded  him  time  to  make  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  proficiency  in  the  Arabic  language  under  the  in¬ 
struction  of  a  native  of  Mogadore,  then  in  London,  whom  he 
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took  with  him  to  Scotland  for  this  purpose.  During  the  same 
interval  he  employed  himselt'  with  great  diligence  in  acipiiring 
a  familiar  use  of  astronomical  instruments. 

He  drew  up,  at  the  desire  of  Lord  Camden,  then  become 
the  Colonial  Secretary,  a  memoir  explanatory  of  his  own  cou- 
ceptions  ol  the  most  efleclual  mode  of  executing  the  project  of 
which  the  general  lines  were  iiulicuted  to  him,  of  his  esliinutes 
of  the  preretpiisitc  means  and  appointments,  and  of  his  ex¬ 
pectations  as  to  the  geographieal^coursc  ami  termination  of  the 
adventure.  The  last  part  is  particularly  interesting,  by  the 
confidence  Avith  which  he  avows,  and  tho  very  strong  reasons 
by  which  he  jusliiies,  his  anticipation  that  the  Niger  would 
bo  found  to  run  at  length  to  the  south,  and  discharge  itself 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  that  in  fact  it  would  prove  to  be  the 
river  slightly  known,  and  not  in  the  least  celebrated,  under  the 
name  of  the  Zaire,  or  Congo;  one  of  the  grandest  rivirs,  ne¬ 
vertheless,  in  the  worhl,  as  he  brings  testimony  to  prove.  It 
was  most  necessary  that  the  reasons  for  expecting  such  a  di- 
rectivui  and  termination  of  the  river  should  be  strong,  as  his 
hopes  of  ultimate  safety  and  success  rested  almost  wholly  on 
this  presumption.  \Vc  transcribe  his  own  Avords. 

‘To  return  by  the  Niger  to  the  westward,  [in  the  event  of  tlic 
river  losing  itself  in  the  central  lakes  or  sands  of  the  continent,]  he 
apprehends  would  be  impossible  :  to  proceed  to  the  northwanl  equally 
so;  and  to  travefthrougb  Abyssinia  extremely  dangerous.  The  only 
remaining  route  that  holds  out  any  hopes  of  success,  is  that  towards 
the  of  Guinea,  If  the  river  should  take  a  southerly  direction, 

r.  V.  would  consider  it  as  bis  duty  to  follow  it  to  its  termination; 
and  if  it  should  happily^  prove  to  be  the  river  Congo,  would  there 
embark  u  itli  the  troops  and  negroes  on  board  a  slave  vessel,  and 
return  to  England  tVoin  St.  Helena,  or  by  way  of  the  West 
Indies.’ 

lie  justly  legntted  having  to  expend  in  England  so  inueb 
of  the  patience  he  was  sure  to  have  occasion  enough  for  in 
Africa,  ^lonth  after  month  the  expedition  was  detained,  after 
all  its  arrangements,  practicable  in  England,  Avere  determined, 
and  might  have  been  executed  in  a  trille  of  time.  What  Park 
felt  at  this  (hday  Avas  something  very  dilVerent  from  the  mere 
frelfnlness  of  an  eager  man,  and  the  delay  itself  was  much  more, 
as  the  event  proved,  than  simply  so  mueh  loss  of  time. 

‘  It  was  to  be  expected  tliat  the  mission  might  be  sent  out  im¬ 
mediately,  or  with  very  little  delay.  This,  indeed,  was  an  object 
of  great  importance,  considering  the  advanced  time  of  the  year;  it 
being  obvious  that  if  the  expedition  should  be  detained  for  ahy  con¬ 
siderable  time,  it  miglit  Iiave  the  elfect  of  postponing  the  journey 
into  the  interior  to  the  period  of  the  rainy  season,  and  thus,  perhaps, 
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of  rendering  (lie  whole  plan  abortive.  Folly  aware  ot.  this  danger, 
Park  was  anxious  and  earnest  to  obtain  tlie  necessary  orders  from 
the  several  public  departments  But,  partly  from  unforeseen  cir- 
cumst  iiices,  and  partly  from  official  forms  and  the  pressure  of  bu¬ 
siness  deemed  of  greater  importance,  he  was  destined  to  experience 
a  long  succession  of  delays;  which,  though  certainly  unintentional, 
and  perhaps  in  some  degree  unavoidable,  were  ultimately  productive 
of  very  unfortunate  results.  Nor  was  it  till  after  waiting  two  months, 
(a  period  of  great  uneasiness  and  mortification,)  that  he  received 
his  official  instructions;  after  which  nearly  another  month  elapsed 
before  lie  could  set  sail  from  England.’  p.  iiii. 

Jlv  the  time  the  reader  is  informed  of  the  ultimate  conse¬ 
quences  of  these  delays,  he  will  think  the  language  liere  em¬ 
ployed  ill  recoriliiig  it,  ami  partly  suggesting  an  explanation  of 
it,  mai  vellously  forhearing.  Hut  certainly  any  other  than 
such  .1  language  is  remlt  red  quite  unneeessnry  by  a  few  sen- 
ttMiees  ill  a  letter  of  Park  himself  to  that  same  nohle  Secretary 
of  State,  written  at  Sansaiiding,  the  last  place  whence  any 
eoniimmieutioii  was  rtceiveil  from  him,  not  in  a  que¬ 
rulous  strain,  hut  doubiless  with  certain  deep  and  most  iin- 
bittered  leeliiigs  ami  recoUoctioiis, — wliieh,  however,  the  re¬ 
ceiver  might  not  deem  it  any  part  of  his  oilicial  duty  to  un¬ 
derstand. 

‘  Your  Lordship  will  recollect  that  I  always  spoke  of  the  rainy 
season  with  horror,  as  being  extremely  fatal  to  Europeans;  and  our 
journey  from  the  Gambia  to  the  Niger  wiil  furnish  a  melancholy  proot' 
of  it  We  had  no  contest  whatever  with  the  natives,  nor  was  any 
one  of  us  killed  by  wild  animals,  or  any  other  accident  ;  and  yet  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  of  forty  dour  Europeans  who  left  the  Gambia  in 
perfect  health,  five  only  are  at  present  alive,  viz.  three  soldiers, 
(one  deranged  in  his  mind,)  Lieutenant  Marty n,  and  myself.’ 
p.  Ixxx. 

On  the  30th  of  January,  1805,  Park  sailed  from  Porls- 
inouth,  accompanied  by  bis  brotlier-iii-law  Mr.  Alex.  An¬ 
derson,  Mr.  Scott,  appointed  draughtsman  to  the  expedition, 
and  four  or  live  artificers  from  the  clock-yards.  He  was  tc* 
touch  at  St.  Jago,  one  of-tbe  Cape  Verd  Islands,  to  purchase 
asses,  and  then  proceeding  to  Goree,  he  was  empowered  to  en¬ 
list  for  the  expedition  any  number,  not  exceeding  forty-five, 
ol  tlie  garrison  of  that  place.  For  the  purpose  of  due  au¬ 
thority  he  had  the  brevet  commission  of  captain  in  Africa, 
and  Mr.  Anderson  tliat  of  lieutenant.  A  short  series  of  Park’s 
letters  is  given,  to  carry  the  narrative  forward  to  the  arrival  at 
Kayee,  that  station  on  the  Gambia  whemee  the  expedition  was 
to  proceed  by  land  to  the  Niger.  Unless  our  memory  deceives 
us,  no  reason'  is  intimated  for  liis  not  retaining  of  the  men  in  his 
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service  considerably  further  up,  to  Fattatenda,  \^liich  is  the 
place  named  for  debarkation  in  his  sketch  of  the  pro¬ 
ject,  and  which  he  states  to  be  five  hundred  miles  up  the 
Gambia.  We  observe  that  tlic  course  of  this  river,  as  laid 
down  in  the  large  map  at  the  beginuiug  of  the  volume, 
comes  very  nearly  in  contact  with  the  route  by  laud  at  the 
distance  of  about  another  five  hundred  miles  iulan4»  at  a 
point  little  short  of  half  way  to  that  where  the  expedition 
fell  in  with  the  Niger;  indeed  the  journal  mentions  this  ap- 

firoximation  to  have  been  within  eight  miles.  In  any 
iiture  project  of  a  similar  kind  this  circumstance  will  come 
into  view,  under  a  question  of  what  is  the  greatest  advan¬ 
tage  possible  to  be  taken  of  this  important  stream.  In  Africa, 
beyond  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  water  extorts  so  ex¬ 
orbitant  a  tribute  of  respect,  and  so  nearly  approaching  to 
worship,  that  it  may  very  fairly,  in  return,  have  its  utmost 
faculties  of  utility  put  in  requisition. 

The  letters  written  just  previously  to  the  commencement 
of  the  journey  over  land,  are  marked  by  expressions  of  a 
confidence  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  know  how  frequent 
or  how  long  were  the  intermitting  moments;  and  which  was 
avowedly  founded  on  what  proved  a  very  mistaken  calcu¬ 
lation  of  the  length  of  time  in  which  it  would  be  practicable 
to  reach  tlie  Niger,  and  an  equally  erroneous  estimate  of  the 
Goree  troops  composing  the  substance  of  the  expedition, 
lie  thus  writes  from  Kayee,  on  the  day  preceding  that  of 
his  setting  forward. 

*  Every  thing  at  present  looks  as  favourable  as  I  could  wish, 
and  if  all  things  go  well,  ihU^day  six^voeeks  1  expect  to  drink  all 
your  healths  in  the  water  of  the  Niger.  The  solaiers  are  in  good 
health  and  spirits.  They  are  t^c  most  dashing  men  I  ever  saw ; 
and  if  they  preserve  their  health,  we  may  keep  ourselves  perfectly 
secure  from  any  hostile  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  natives.  I 
have  little  douot  but  that  I  shall  be  able,  with  presents  and  fair 
words,  to  pass  through  the  country  to  the  Niger :  and  if  once  wc 
are  fairly  a  float,  the  day  is  toon.*  p.  Ixiii. 

This  letter  is  dated  April  26th,  and  it  was  not  till  the  19th 
of  August  that  he  came  once  more  in  sight  of  the  Niger. 
As  to  the  quality  of  the  troops,  we  are  reduced  to  take  as 
autliority  the  judgement  which  the  biographer  appears  to 
found  on  special  information. 

'  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  troops  of  a  very  superior 
quality  could  be  furnished  fsom  a  regiment  which  had  been  serving 
for  any  considerable  time  at  a  tropical  station  such  as  Goree. 
But  there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  men  selected 
Qn  the  present  occasion,  notwithstanding  the  favourable  opinion  of 
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them  expressed  by  Park,  and  althongh  they  were  the  best  that 
the  garrison  could  supply,  were  below  the  ordinary  standard 
even  of  troops  of  this  description ;  and  that  they  were  extremely 
deficient  botn  in  constitutional  strengtli  and  vigour,  and  in  those 
habits  of  sobriety,  steadiness,  and  good  discipline,  which  such  a 
service  peculiarly  required. 

*  But  besides  the  indifferent  quality  of  the  troops,  there  was 
anotlier  and  more  serious  cause  of  alarm.  Park  was  about  to  en¬ 
ter  on  this  expedition,  not  actually  during  the  rainy  season,  but 
with  a  great  probability  of  being  overtaken  by  it  in  the  course  of 
his  journey ;  and  with  a  positive  certainty  of  encountering  in  the 
mean  time,  not  only  the  great  tropical  heats,  but  also  the  tor- 
nadoeSf  or  hurricanes,  which  always  precede  and  follow  the  rainy 
season.  These  hurricanes,  of  which  no  idea  can  be  formed  from 
the  experience  of  our  temperate  climates,  occur  more  frequently, 
and  with  more  violence,  as  the  rainy  season  approaches;  and  are 
attended  with  considerable  inconvenience,  and  occasionally  with 
danger,  to  caravans  travelling  at  that  season.  * 

It  is  observed  by  the  biographer  that,  though  deceived  in 
the  quality  of  his  troops,  Park  had  ipfallible  certainty  as  to 
the  approach  of  the  rainy  season ;  but,  in  a  very  few  words, 
the  case  is  forcibly  stated  in  excuse,  or  rather  in  vindication, 
of  his  decision  to  risk  the  perils  of  an  immediate  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  enterprise,  in  preference  to  remaining  seven  months 
inactive  on  the  coast  in  order  to  be  quite  clear  of  the  rainy 
season.  It  is  in  vain  to  lament  that  he  could  not  thinie 
himself  justifiable  in  suffering  such  a  delay  to  be  interposed. 

The  first  days,  and  even  hours,  of  the  journey  by  land, 
afforded  them  some  little  experience  of  difficulties  which  were 
to  thicken  on  them  as  they  advanced ;  es|>ecially  with  res¬ 
pect  to  the  asses,  which  had  not,  it  seems,  been  accustomed 
to  burdens.  On  one  of  the  days,  within  about  a  week  of 
their  departure  from  Kayee,  it  was  by  a  great  and  fatiguing 
exertion  that  they  cleared  eight  miles.  ‘  Many  of  the  asses 
‘  lay  down  on  the  road ;  others  kicked  off*  their  bundles.’ 

At  Jindey  Mr.  P.  took  an  opportunity  of  informing  himself, 
by  an  inspection  of  all  its  stages,  of  the  whole  process  of 
dyeing  cotton  of  a  fine  blue  colour  with  the  leaves  of  the 
indigo  plant.  At  Madina,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
WooHi,  he  had  to  encounter  the  ,  shameless  extortion  of 
his  Majesty,  and  his  court,  consisting  of  a  crew  of  princes 
and  ministers,  and  including  even  a  personage  called  ^  the 

*  King’s  chief  Slave to  all  of  whom  presents  were  to  be  made, 
or  rather  direct  duties,  of  arbitrary  and  authoritative  imposi¬ 
tion,  were  to  be  paid.  Nothing  is  more  earnestly  desired  by 
the  reader,  at  almost  every  stage,  and  nothing  appears  more 
eyidentry  and  absolutely  indispensable  in  any  future  expe- 
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‘dition  of  similar  object,  than  an  imposing  uuiitary  force,  of 
perhaps  several  hundred  men,  which  should  empower  the 
leader  to  meet  all  these  royal  and  subaltern  rascals  with  an 
aspect  and  tone  of  conhdence  justihed  by  what  shall  appeal 
directly  to  their  senses.  He  mi^ht  then  repel  with  scorn 
their  arrogant  demands,  if  they  presumed  to  make  any  such, 
and  i^ive  a  character  of  voluntariness  and  dignity  to  such 
presents,  concessions,  or  compromises,  as  he  might  jiuigc  it 
prudent  to  make.  The  insolence  and  exaction  experienced  by 
Park  in  this  early  stage,  and  from  one  of  the  interior  of  the 
j>etty  sovereigns,  aflbrds  a  quite  sufficient  coinincntary  on  his 
Opinion,  as  quoted  above  from  a  letter  written  at  Kayee: 

‘  If  the  soldiers  preserve  their  health  wc  may  keep  ourselves 

*  perfectly  secure  from  any  hostile  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 

*  natives.'  A  force  that  would  not  suffice,  by  its  very  appear¬ 
ance,  to  repress  the  undisguised  and  fearless  wanton  ness  of 
rapacity,  could  afford  no  securiljt  to  life  itself;  no  security 
against  direct  violence;  besides  that,  in  a  very  long  i.daud 
adventure,  a  continued  series  of  extortions  and  de|)redaiious 
must  come  in  the  end  to  the  same  fatal  result  as  direct  lios- 
tility,  by  despoiling  the  travellers  of  the  means  of  trafdc  and 
subsistence.  If  wc  could  read  this  journal  unapprised  tint  all 
the  Author’s  wants  terminated  soon  after  the  date  of  its  con¬ 
clusion,  we  should  feel  great  solicitude  and  alarm  at  the 
idea  of  the  state  of  destitution  to  which,  at  this  rale,  he 
would  be  likely  to  be  reduced  about  the  time  of  his  reach¬ 
ing  the  remotest  distance  from  the  ocean  and  all  resources. 
Never,  then,  let  another  explorer  of  the  interior  of  VlVica  he 
put  at  the  mercy  of  the  barnarous  chieftains,  and  their  gangs, 
and  their  hordes,  es|>ecially  the  Mahomedans.  lict  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Park  have  to  shew  such  a  plentiful  quantity  of 
steel,  and  fire,  and  intrepid  European  visages,  that  the  das¬ 
tard  shall  uniformly  get  uppermost  in  the  s[»irits  of  all  these 
Moorish  miscreants ;  an  effect  which  is  snrc!  to  follow  froni 
a  proper  demonstration,  for  there  is  nothing  in  which  those 
true  believers  so  little  resemble  the  first  followers  of  the  Pro¬ 
phet,  as  in  the  intrepidity  wliidi  becomes  but  the  more  dated  at 
menace  and  danger. 

It  was  far  enough  from  being  the  shreds  of  royalty  alone 
that  thought  themselves  entitled  to  treat  the  party  with  in¬ 
solence.  I^>ng  before  Mr.  P.  had  reached  the  metrojmlitaii 
city  ot  Madina,  he  had  been  intercepted  by  a  little  drunken 
Slatee*  of  a  village,  with  an  interdiction  of  his  progress  till 


*  This  denomination,  of  so  frequent  occurrence  in  Park’s  nar¬ 
rations,  is  explained*-^  *  free  black  merchant,  often  a  trader  in 
‘  slaves.’ 
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payment  of  a  certain  exorbitant  impost,  the  partial  remission 
of  wliicli  was  not  obtained  without  an  irksome  dispute  and 
negotiation. 

A  few  stages  forward  from  Madina  there  was  an  amusing 
but  somewhat  mortifying  contest  for  water,  at  the  well  of  a 
village,  where  the  women  had  determined  they  should  have 
none  without  paying  for  it,  and  had  been  many  hours  la- 
louring  with  their  calabashes  to  exhaust  the  well.  By  a 
little  stratagem  the  soldiers  at  last  secured  as  much  as  was 
w  anted.  At  the  next  village  they  had  nearly  got  into  •  a 
quarrel  with  the  chief  man,  by  plucking  and  eating  some  fruit 
from  trees  on  which  a  toong^  a  kind  of  magical  spell,  was 
permanently  put  till  there  should  be  a  famine  of  the  other 
kinds  of  subsistence.  On  the  I5th  of  May  they  touched  the 
Gambia,  for  the  last  time,  at  a  place  where  it  ‘  swarmed 
‘  with  crocodiles.’  ‘  I  counted,'  says  Mr,  P.  ‘  at  one  time, 

*  thirteen  of  them  ranged  along  shore,  and  three  hippopotami. 

^  The  latter  feed  only  during  the  night,  and  seldom  leave 

the  water  during  the  day  ;  they  walk  on  the  bottom  of  the 
‘  river,  and  seldom  shew  inore  of  themselves  above  water  than 
‘  ihoir  heads.’ 

At  Bady,  the  residence  of  a  chief  who-  affects  a .  kind  of 
independence  of  ‘  his  Sovereign, as  the  fashionable  phrase 
is,  the  party  were  very  near  being  forced  into  direct  hos¬ 
tility,  by  this  fellow’s  seizing  first  the  guide’s  horse,  and  then 
the  g  lide  himself,  with  a  confident  defying  insolence,  which, 
in  shewing  how  little  he  dreaded  our  traveller’s  escort,  gave 
nearly  the  true  estimate  of  the  practical  value  of  so  slender 
a  force  for  such  an  expedition. 

Traces  of  the  frequentation  of  elephants  and  lions  were  ob¬ 
vious  .  in  various  places  ;  but  these  were  comparatively  harm¬ 
less  foes;  a  much  more  efficient  kind  of  enemy  was  await¬ 
ing  the  arrival  of  the  caravan  at  a  creek  near  Doofrqo. 

‘  We  had  no  sooner  unloaded  the  asses  at  the  Creek,  than  some 
of  Isaaco  s  people,  being  in  search  of  honey,  unfortunately  dis¬ 
turbed  a  large  sw’arm  of  bees  near  where  the  cofBe  had  halted. , 
The  bees  came  out  in  immense  numbers,  and  attacked  men  and 
beasts  at  the  same  time.  Luckily  most  of  the  asses  were  loose, 
and  gallopped  up  the  valley;  but  the  horses  and  people  were 
very  much <  stung,  and  obliged  to  scamj>er  in  all  directions.  •  The 
fire  which  had  been  kindled  for  cooking  being  deserted,  spread, 
and  set  fire  to  the  bamboos ;  and  our  baggage  had  like  to  have 
been  burnt  In  fact,  for  half  an  hour  the  bees  seemed  to  liave 
completely  t  put  an  end  to  our  journey.  In .  the  evening,  when 
,  th^  became  less  troublesomej  and  we  could  venture  to  collect 
our.  pattje,  we  ^  found  that^  many  of  them  were  very  much 
iturtg  and  swelled  about  the  hcau.  TFircc  asses  were  missing; 
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one  died  in  the  evening,  and  one  next  morning ;  and  we  were 
forced  to  leave  one  at  oibikillin ;  in  all  six :  besides  which,  our 
guide  lost  his  horse,  and  many  of  the  people  were  very  much 
stung  about  the  face  and  hands**  p.  37* 

But  man,  after  all,  man,  is  worse  than  all  other  plagues. 
Our  Author’s  next  rencounter  was  with  another  villain  of  a 
chief,  of  the  name  of  Mansa  Kussan,  whose  rapacity  wanted 
but  just  a  trifle  more  power  to  have  put  an  end  to  the  ex¬ 
pedition  at  once,  without  even  so  much  delay  as  was  re- 
*  quired  for  the  piece  of  hypocrisy  which  lie  amused  himself 
by  playing  off  on  the  traveller. 

The  asses  were  fast  wearing  out,  and  one  or  two  men 
had  died,  victims,  apparentlvy  of  tlie  fatigue  and  the  climate, 
before  the  commencement  oi  the  rains,  of  the  near  approach 
of  which  the  |>arty  began  to  have  the  most  unequivocal  omens, 
especially  a  quick  succession  of  tornadoes,  with  thunder  and 
lif^tning.  The  presages  conveyed  in  the  effects  of  the  one 
whicli  happened  at  the  time  of  the. arrival  at  Shrondo,  were 
of  a  nature  to  alarm  and  even  appal,  at  such  a  stage  of 
such  an  enterprise,  the  most  sanguine  and  intrepid  adven¬ 
turer. 

*  The  tornado  which  took  place  on  our  arrival,  had  an  instant 
effect  on  the  health  of  the  soldiers,  and  proved  to  us  to  be  the 
beginning  of  iomm.  I  had  proudly  flattered  myself  that  we  should 
reach  tne  Niger  with  a  very  moderate  loss ;  we  had  had  two  men 
sick  of  the  <Wsentery ;  one  of  them  recovered  completely  on  the 
march,  and  the  other  would  doubtless  have  recovered  had  he  not 
been  wet  with  the  rain  at  Baniserile.  But  now  the.  rain  had  set 
in,  and  1  trembled  to  think  that  we  were  only  half  way  through 
our  journey.  The  rain  had  not  commenced  three  minutes  before 
many  of  the  soldiers  were  afifected  with  vomiting ;  others  fell  asleep 
and  seemed  as  if  half  intoxicated.  1  felt  a  strong  inclination  to 
sleep  during  the  storm ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  over  I  fell  asleep 
on  the  wet  ground,  although  I  used  every  exertion  to  keep  my¬ 
self  awake.  The  soldiers  likewise  fell  asleep  ■  on  the  wet  bundles.* 

*  Twelve  soldiers  sick, Ms  the  entry  immediately  ensuing 
in  the  journal  to  this  statement. 

In  a  meadow  near  Shrondo,  there  are  a  great  number  of 
pits  dug,  like  weUs,  for  the  porpose  pf  obtaining  gold,  sonic 
particles  of  which  Park  saw  detected,  by  a  quicK  washing 
process  which  he  describ^  in  some  handfulls  of  gravel  dug 
Irom  one  of  these  pits.  The  particles  were  minute,  but  the 
woman  whom  he  hired  to  make  this  experiment  for  him,  as¬ 
sured  him,  and  he  does  not  intimate  his  disbelief,  ■  that  ^they 
*  simetimes  found  pieces  of  gold  as  large  as  her  fist.* — Ad- 
\ancing  to  Diudiko,  they  found  themselves  in  a  scene  bigUy 
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cultivated  and  *  romantic,’  says  Mr.  P.  ‘  lieyond  every  Uun|^ 

<  1  ever  saw.’  But  its  captivations  must  have  been  nearly 
lost  on  the  harassed  and  anxious  travellers,  one  half  of 
whom  w’ere  now  either  sick  of  the  fever,  or  in  a  state  so 
debilitated  as  to  he  incapable  of  the  exertion  necessary  for 
attcndin£^  to  the  asses.  An  exceedingly  disproportionate  share, 
therefore,  of  this  and  every  other  employment,  fell  on  the  rest, 
and  above  all  on  the  leader  himself,  whose  physical  vigour, 
as  well  as  his  energy  of  mind,  clearly  did  surpass,  by  very 
many  degrees,  that  of  any  other  European  of  the  party. 

From  tills  middle  point  in  the  narration  quite  to  the  end, 
there  is  an  almost  unintermitted  series  of  distressing  accounts 
of  sickness.  All  the  way  the  men  were  gradually  falling  be¬ 
hind  and  dying.  Park  very  properly  marched  in  the  rear  of 
the  caravan;  and  nothing  was  more  common  than  for  him 
to  find  one  or  other  of  his  men  lying  in  the  way,  under  some 
tree,  incapable  of  being  held  any  longer  by  his  feeble  com¬ 
panions  on  the  back  of  one  of  the  asses,  and  requesting  to 
DC  left  to  die.  In  some  instances  Park,  by  a  great  and  fa¬ 
tiguing  effort,  would  convey  the  helpless^ man  a  few  miles 
forward  on  horseback,  only,  however,  that  he  might  die  in 
the  encampment  rather  than  abandoned  and  alone  on  the 
road,  or  in  the  desert.  Sometimes  the  sufferer  was  conveyed 
back  to  a  village  which  they  had  passed,  and  committed  to 
the  doubtful  care  of ,  some  native,  with  presents  to  induce 
some  little  attention  of  him  till  he  should  recover  sufficiently  to 
follow  the  party,  if  that  should  be  possible,  or  the  smaller 
service  of  interring  him  if  he  should  die.  In  one  or  two  in¬ 
stances  a  man  was,  from  absolute  necessity,  left  a  few  miles 
behind,  in  order  to  be  sent  for  to  the  halting  place,  when 
some  of  the  men  and  asses  should  be  freed  from  tiie  packages ; 
and  could  never  afterwards  be  found. — Park  was  himself 
sometimes  very  sickly. — Much  use  was  made  of  a  strong  de¬ 
coction  of  cinchona. 

As  often  as  he  can  the  narrator  relieves  the  story  of  dis¬ 
aster  and  suffering,  by  a  description  of  whatever  is  striking 
in  the  views  of  Nature.  We  trariscribe  one  of  these  brief 
notices. 

*  June  24tln— Left  Sullo,  and  travelled  through  a  country  beau« 
tiful  beyond  imagination,  with  all  the  possible  diversities  of  rock^ 
sometimes  towering  up  like  ruined  castles,  spires,  pyramids,  &c. 
We  passed  one  place  so  like  a  ruined  Gothic  abb^,  that  we 
halted  a  little,  before  we  could  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  niches, 
windows,  ruined  staircase,  &c.  were  all  natural  rock.  A  faithful 
description  of  this  place  would  certainly  he  deemed  a  fiction.’ 

'  Passed  a  hill  composed  of  one  homogeneous  mass  of  solid  cock 
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(red  granite)  without  a  detached  stone  or  blade  of  grass;  never 
saw  such  a  hill  in  ray  life.*  p.  75. 

In  crossing  a  considerable  river,  Ba  WooUma,  Isaaco  had 
a  rencounter  with  ’  a  crocodile,  which  seized  him  by  the  Icli 
thigh,  and  pulled  him  untler  the  water : 

.  ‘  With  wonderful  presence  of  mind  he  felt  the  head  of  the 
animal,  and  thrust  his  finger  into  its  eye;  on  which  it  quitted 
its  hold,  and  Isaaco  attempted  to  reach  the  further  shore,  calling 
out  .for  a  knife.  But  the  crocodile  returned  and  seized  him  by 
the  other -thigh,  and  again  pulled  him  under  the  water;  he 
had  recourse  to  the  same  expedient,  and  thrust  his  fingers  into 
its  eyes  with  such  violence  that  it  again  Quitted  him;  and  when 
it  rose,  flounced  about  on  the  surface  of  the  water  as  if  stupid, 
and  then  swam  down  the  middle  of  the  river.  Isaaco  proceeded 
to  the  other  side  bleeding  very  much.’  ’  * 

He  was  severely  lacerated,  but  his  wounds  healed  with  a 
happy  facility,  while  his  surgeon,  Park  himself,  was  so  sick 
aim  exhausted  as  to  be  sometimes  ^  unable  to  stand  erect 
‘  without  feeling  a  tendency  to  faint.’  And  for  one  of  the 
days  about  this  time  the  notice  in  the  journal  is,  ^  All  the 
‘  people  sick,  or  in.  a  state  of  great  debility,  except  one.’ 

At  Keminooiii,  a  walled  town,  fortified  in  the  strongest 
manner  that  Mr.  P.  had  yet  seen  in  Africa,  he  says  he  found 
the  people  ‘  thieves  to  a  man.’  At  a  former  town  he  pro¬ 
nounces  the  people  ‘  all  thieves,’  but  here  he  had  to  endure 
a  series  of  plagues  and  jilunderirig  of  unprecedented  diver¬ 
sity  and  pertinacity.  Some  score  or  more  of  the  sons  of 
the  fellow  called  the  King  of  the  place,  were  the  worst 
scoundrels  of  the  horde.  A  few  stages  further  on,  Park  was 
compelled  to  have  recourse  to  absolute  violence,  and  shot  a 
thief  through  the  leg;  hut  not  till  many  daring  and  serious 
depredations  had  been  committed,  of  which  this  single  act 
of  punishment  was  not  enough  to’  prevent  the  repetition. 
Tornadoes,  rain,  the  haunting  of  evening  wolves,  and  the  la¬ 
borious  and  difficult  crossing  of  a  swollen  and  rapid  river, 
were  to  be  added  to  the*  account.  They  had  also  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  notion  which  the  people  of  the  towns  in  front 
of  them  were  very  naturally  led  to  entertain,  concerning  them, 
from  what  they  had  suffered  in  the  recent  stages. 

•  Some  of  tlio  people  who  had  crossed  the  river  with  us,  had 
informed  the  people  of  Mareena  of  the  treatment  we  had  expe¬ 
rienced,  and^  witb^  told  tlic ,  people  that  our  coffle  was  a  Dummu- 
lafoDg,  a  aent  to  be  eaten,  or  in  English  fair  game  for 

every  body.  The  inhabitants  of  Marceua  were  resolved  to  come 
ill  for  their  share.* 
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The  last  few  stai^  pi'evions  to  the  arrival  at  the  Ni^r, 
were  fatally  ciistinguishe<l  by  the  consummation  of  the  eflbcts 
of  disease  and  hardship,  in  the  death  of  a  great  proportion 
of  what  remained  of  the  party.  The  sight  of  that  river 
once  more,  recalled  a  measure  of  l^ark’s  former  ciithusiasniy 
mingled,  he  confesses,  with  gloomy  reilectious  and  forebodings. 
It  was  one  of  the  few  pleasing  incidents  he  had  to  record, 
that  he  was  mot,  at  Dombila,  not  far  from  the  river,  by 
Karfa  Taura,  the  Negro  merchant  who  had  been  so  emi¬ 
nently  his  benefactor  in  the  former  enterprise,  and  who,  having 
been  informed  of  his  second  advance  toward  the  Niger,  had 
made  a  journey  of  a  week  to  meet  him,  in  order  to  testify 
his  friendly  regard,  and  to  assist  him  in  going  forward  to 
JSego.  It  is  one  of  the  aniushn/  incidents,  fliat  one  afternoon, 
when  leading  the  horse  of  his  sick  friend  and  relative  Mr. 
Anderson,  Mr.  P.  w  as  mot,  almost  beard  to  heard,  hy  three  lions. 
The  meeting  had  no  disastrous  consequence  ou  either  side. 
The  discharge  of  his  musket,  without  its  contents  appearing  to 
have  struck  any  of  them,  induced  them  after  a  little  pause 
and  hesitation  to  retire  among  the  bushes. 

The  gloomy  reflections  wliich  he  acknowledges  to  have 
oppressed  him  at  his  arrival  on  the  hanks  of  the  Niger, 
were  in  some  degree  counteracted  hy  the  consideration  of 
the  impunity,  as  far  as  the  inhahitantft  rrere  concerned, 
with  which  he  had  accomplished  the  undertaking  so  far. 

‘  The  prospect  appeared  somewhat  gloomy:  it  however  afforded 
me  peculiar  pleasure,  when  I  reflected  that  in  conducting  a  party 
of  Europeans,  with  immense  baggage,  through  an  extent  of  more 
than  five  hundred  miles,  I  had  always  been  able  to  preserve  the 
most  friendly  terms  with  the  natives.  In  fact,  this  journey  plainly 
demonstrates,  1st.  that  with  common  prudence  any  quantity  of 
merchandi:9C  may  be  transported  from  the  (ramhia  to  the  Niger 
without  danger  of  being  robbed  by  the  natives:  l^dly.  that  if 
this  journey  be  performed  in  the  dry  season,  one  may  calculate 
on  losing  not  more  than  tliree  or  at  most  four  nieu  out  of  fifty 

We  think  every  reader  of  the  Author’s  previous  narration 
of  harassing  exactions  and  downright  thefts  nnd  ]ilundcrings, 
will  feel  great  surprise  at  the  former  of  these  demonstrations, 
and  will  be  unable  to  refer  such  a  judgement  to  any  thing 
else  than  the  influence  of  a  momentary  elation,  which  threw 
a  favourable  and  delusive*  gleam  over  the  subject. 

The  noble  river  carried  them  down  at  the  rate  of  six  or  seven 
miles  an  hour  to  Sansanding,  which  place  Park  chose  in  prefe¬ 
rence  to  Sego,  the  capital  of  Bambarra,  for  the  purpose  of  build¬ 
ing  his  vessel  intended  for  accompanying  the  river  to  its  ter¬ 
mination.  The  choice  of  these  two  and  several  other  place’s, 
VoL.  IV.  N.  S,  T 
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WM  oflTtMred  him,  with  assurances  of  protection  to  the  extent 
of  the  dominions  of  Bainbarra,  by  Mansong,  the  king,  with 
whom,  by  means  of  agents  and  ministers,  and  liberal  presents 
to  his  Majesty  himself,  he  held  a  tolerably  amicable  negotiation, 
though  he  was  not,  any  more  than  in  his  former  visit,  invited 
into  the  presence.  He  had  to  undergo  a  very  formal  in¬ 
terrogation  from  the  chief  minister,  accompanied  with  several 
grandees,  res|)ectiug  the  objects  of  this  second  and  rather  un¬ 
accountable  ingress  into  the  country,  and  his  speech  in  reply 
was  admirably  adapted  to  the  occasion.  It  addressed  itself 
directly  to  his  Majesty’s  self-interest,  by  a  brief  represen¬ 
tation,  put  in  a  striking  form,  of  the  commercial  benefits 
which  he  might  ultimately  derive  from  favouring  the  expe¬ 
dition.  Not  a  word  was  said  of  the  romantic  interest  of  the 
enterprise;  a  very  proper  omission,  since  a  barbarian’s  sus¬ 
picion  is  sure  to  be  excited  by  an  assigned  motive  which  he 
cannot  understand. 

As  a  return  for  so  many  fine  presents  Mansong  promised 
to  give  two  large  canoes  for  the  intended  voyage.  They 
were  not,  however,  forthcoming  so  soon  as  promised;  and 
meanwhile,  to  obtain  a  sum  of  money  for  occasions.  Park 
^  opened  shop,  in  great  style’  and  had,  he  humorously  says, 
^  a  great  run^  being  sometimes  forced  to  employ  three  tellers 

*  at  once  to  count  his  cash;  and  turning,  one  market  day, 
^  twenty-five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-six  pieces  of 

*  money  (cowries).’  It  was  to  be  expected*  that  this  would 
excite  the  ^  envy  and  rage  of  all  the  Moorish  traffickers.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  a  representation  was  made  to  Mansong  by  the 
merchants,  seconded  by  a  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
Sego  and  Sansaiuling,  most  loyally  shewing  that  this  alien’s 
object  was  to  kill  his 'Majesty,  and  the  princes  his  sons,  by 
means  of  charms,  in  order  that  the  white  iieople  might  come 
and  possess  themselves  of  the  country;  and  onering  a  quantity  of 
merdiandize  of  greater  value  than  all  the  presents  Park  had 
.made  to  his  Majesty,  if  he  would  seize  the  intruder’s  bag- 

gage,  and  either  kill  him  or  send  him  back  again  out  of 
Bambarra.  l\fansong  rejected  the  proposal. 

There  is  a  curious  account  of  the  trade  of  Sansanding,  ex¬ 
hibiting  a  diversity  of  commodities,  and  a  degree  of  system, 
wonderfully  contrasted  with  the  state  of  the  people  near  the 
coast.  All  the  articles  have  tlieir  prices  affixed. 

The  slight  geographical  information  inserted,  cost,  doubt¬ 
less,  many  earnest  inquiries.  This  information  includes  the 
almost  unquestionable  existence  of  a  qetion  of  cannibals,  at 
a  considerable  distance  southward  of  Sego. 

Park  8  auxiety  to  be  gone  was  generously  seconded  by 
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the  munificent  monarch  of  Bamharra,  even  to  the  extent  of 
impoverishing  his  own  naval  establishment,  by  sending  to 
Park,  first,  a  canoe  of  ivhich  half  Avas  rotten,  and  then 
another,  of  which  half  was  not  of  a  size  to  be  joined  to  the 
sound  half;  and  then  another  large  canoe,  tlie  half  of  which 
was  *  very  much  decayed  and  patclieil.’  The  royal  goodness 
bestowed  what  would  otherwise  have  been  use<l  as  firewood. 
On  such  materials,  however.  Park  fell  to  work : 

‘  I  set  about  joining  the  best  half  to  the  half  formerly  sent ; 
and  with  the  assistance  of  Abraham  Bolton  (private)  took  out  all 
the  rotten  pieces ;  and  repaired  all  the  holes  and  sewed  places ; 
and  with  eighteen  days  hard  labour ^  changed  the  Bambarra  canoe 
into  “  His  Majestfs  [not  the  same  Majesty]  schooner  JoHbai'* 
the  length  forty  feet,  breadth  six  feet ;  being  fiat  bottomed,  draws 
only  one  foot  w  ater  when  loaded.’  p.  163. 

While  this,  nearly  the  last  of  our  traveller’s  labours,  was 
in  progress,  he  lost  his  brother-in-law  IVlr.  Alexander  An¬ 
derson,  an  event  of  which  he  speaks  in  terms  of  the  deepest 
regret.  ‘  I  then,’  he  says,  ‘  felt  myself  as  if  left  a  second 

*  time  lonely  and  friendless  amidst  the  wilds  of  Africa.’ 

Thus  forlorn,  he  was  not  however  the  less  in  haste  to  press  for¬ 
ward  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  destiny,  whatever  it  might 
be ;  and  though  there  are  some  expressions  of  hope  in  the 
letters  written  a  day  or  two  before  his  departure,  it  would 
seem  quite  impossible  he  should  not  have  strongly  foreboded 
that  his  preparations  were,  in  fact,  for  no  other  end  than 
that  of  following  his  lamented  relative.-r-The  last  entry  in 
the  Journal  is,  ‘  November  16. — All  ready  and  we  sail  to- 
‘  morrow  morning,  or  evening.’ 

What  remains  has  been  told  in  almost  all  our  daily  and 
other  periodical  publications,  and  can  here  require  very  few 
words.  Isaaco^s  engagement  terminated  at  Sansanding,  and 
in  his  return  to  the  Gambia  he  brought  back  this  Journal, 
and  Park’s  last  letters,  one  of  which)  to  Mrs.  Park,  is  dated 
the  19th  of  November,  and  says,  ‘  We  shall  sail  the  moment 
1  have  finished  this  letter.’  ITe  was  thus  known  to  be  com¬ 
mitted,  in  a  nearly  defenceless  state,  to  the  river,  to  the 
Moors,  and  to  the  immensity  and  perils  of  an  unknown  re- 
rion;  and  this  was  all  that  was  known,  or  even  reported, 
for  some  time.  ‘  But  in  the  course  of  the  year  1806,  un- 
‘  favourable  accounts  were  brought  by  the  native  traders 
‘  from  the  interior  of  the  British  settlements  on  the  coast; 

*  and  it  was  currently  reported,  but  upon  no  distinct  autho- 

*  rity,  that  Park  and  his  companions  were  killed.’  Colonel 
Maxwell,  governor  of  Senegal,  was  fortunate  enough  to 
^gage  Isaaco  to  go  in  quest  of  information.  After  an  ab- 
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sencc  of  about  twenty  months  he  returned  to  Senegal  on  the 
Ist  of  September,  1811,  with  a  lull  confirmation  of  the  re¬ 
ports  concerning  tlie  traveller’s  death.  He  delivered  to  the 
Governor,  wlio  procured  to  he  translated,  a  journal  of  his 
own  expediiion,  kept  in  Arabic,  including  another  journal 
given  to  him  verbally  by  Amadou  Fatouma,  the  guide  who 
had  accompanied  Park  iroin  Sansanding  down  the  Niger. 
This  double  journal  contains  a  very  few  passages  conside* 
rably  c-urious,  independently  of  the  main  object,  the  inquiry 
after  Park ;  it  has  on  the  whole,  however,  a  very  meagre 
and  unintelligent  cast,  and  is  wholly  unsatisfactory  with 
respect  to  that  main  object.  Isaaco  states  that  at  a  place 
on  the  Niger,  a  little  beyond  Sansanding,  he  met,  unexpectedly 
as  it  seems,  with  the  identical  Amadou  Fatouma,  who,  at 
seeing  him  and  hearing  his  inquiry  concerning  Park,  began 
to  weep  ;  and  his  first  words  were,  ‘  They  are  all  dead.’  He 
then  gave  a  short  narration  (in  Isaaco’s  recital,  at  least,  it 
is  miserably  sliort)  of  their  course  from  Sansanding  to  a 
place  called  Ronssa,  within  the  dominions  of  lloussa,  or 
llaoussa.  Fatouma  said,  that  no  one  went  on  shore  during 
this  voyage  hut  himself,  and  that  they  had  a  number  of 
battles  with  hostile  canoes  that  pursued  them  at  several 
places  in  their  progress.  In  one  instance  they  fought  a  fleet 
of  twenty  of  them,  and  in  every  instance  killed  a  number  of 
the  crews,  which  is  not  at  all  strange,  if,  as  he  asserts,  each 
one  of  the  party  had  nine  muskets  ready  loaded.  They  had 
one  of  these  rencounters  in  passing  the  port  of  Tombuctoo. 
Fatouma’s  engagement  as  guide,  interpreter,  and  purveyor, 
terminated  at  a  place  named  Y’aonr,  the  commencement  of 
the  kingdom  of  lloussa.  .  To  the  chief  of  this  town  Park 
sent  some  presents  for  himself,  and  afterwards  some  presents 
entrusted  to  him  for  a  superior  personage  called  ‘  the 
‘  King,’  who  was  not  far  from  the  place.  On  receiving  these 
latter  the  chief  sent  to  inquire  whether  Park  would  return 
that  way  from  his  expedition,  and  received  for  answer  that 
he  should  not.  This  answer,  either  the  biographer  or  Isaaco 
observes,  appears  to  have  been  the  cause  of  his  death.  For 
as  soon  as  he  had  set;  sail,  the  chief  sent  men  to  ‘  the  king,’ 
uud  Fatouma,  who  l.ad  already  reached  his  Majesty’s  house, 
or  palace,  heard  the  message  they  brought. 

They  said  to  the  ‘King,  “We  arc  sent  by  the  Chief  of 
“  Yaour  to  let  you  know  that  tlie  white  men  went  aw'ay,  with- 
“  out  giving  you  or  him  (the  Chief)  any  thing;  they  have 
“  a  great  many  things  with  them,  and  we  have  received  no- 
“  thing  froai  them  ;  and  this  Amadou  Fatouma  now  before  you 
i*  u  a  bad  mau,  and  Los  likewise  mixde  a  fool  of  you  both.’* 
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‘The  King  immediately  ordered  me  to  be  put  in  irons ; 
‘  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  every  tiling  I  liad  taken 
*  from  me.’ 

After  three  months  he  w  as  liberated  ;  and  then  he  learned 
the  catastrophe  which  had  resulted  from  this  false  message 
which  the  Chief  had  been  emboldened  to  send,  on  the  as¬ 
surance  that  Park  would  never  return.  Amadou  had  tlie 
account,  he  said,  from  a  slave  who  was  in  Park's  canoe,  and 
was  the  sole  survivor  of  the  party. 

*  The  next  morning  early  the  sent  an  army  to  a  village 
called  Boussa  near  the  river  side.  TWre  is  before  this  village  a 
rock  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  river.  One  part  of  the 
rock  is  very  high ;  there  is  a  large  opening  in  that  rock  in  the 
form  of  a  door,  which  is  the  only  passage  for  the  water  to  pass 
through;  the  tide  current  is  here  very  strong.  This  army  went 
and  took  possession  of  the  top  of  this  opening.  Mr.  I’ark  came 
there  after  the  army  had  posted  itself :  he  nevertheless  attempted 
to  pass.  The  people  began  to  attack  him,  throwing  lances,  pikes, 
arrows  and  stones.  Mr.  Park  defended  himself  for  a  long  time; 
two  of  his  slaves  at  the  stern  of  the  canoe  were  killed;  they 
threw  every  thing  they  had  into  the  river  and  kept  firing;  but 
being  overpowered  by  numbers  and  fatigue,  and  unable  to  keep 
up  the  canoe  against  the  current,  and  no  probability  of  escaping, 
Mr.  Park  took  hold  of  one  of  the  white  men,  and  jumped  into 
the  water;  Martyn  did  the  same,  and  they  were  drowned  in  the 
stream  iu  attempting  to  escape.  'flie  only  slave  remaining  in 
the  boat,  seeing  the  natives  persist  in  throwing  weapons  at  the 
canoe  without  ceasing,  stood  up  and  said  to  them,  “  Stop  throwing 
now,  you  sec  nothing  in  the  canoe,  and  nobody  but  myself, 
therefore  cease.  Take  me  and  the  canoe,  but  don't  kill  me.*’* 
They  took  possession  of  the  canoe  and  the  man,  and  carried  them 
to  the  King.’  p.  2M-. 

A  door-way  for  a  river  like  the  Niger — the  current  never¬ 
theless  deemed  by  Park  safe  for  a  canoe — his  believing  in  the 
safely  of  the  current,  and  yet  keeping  up  a  long  fight  with 
the  army  instead  of  shooting  through,  as  in  such  a  channel 
he  would,  like  an  arrow — his  throwing  every  thing  in  the 
canoe  overboard — the  jumjiing  out  of  tlie  canoe  to  go  through 
the  passage  (we  suppose  tiirough  the  passage)  just  as  much 
cxposeil  to  missiles  as  tliey  would  iu  passing  in  it — and  the 
army  fighting  away  at  the  deserted  vessel  and  the  solitary 
slave — and,  to  crown  this  miraculous  account,  yet  although 
Park  and  the  whole  complement  could  not  keep  the  boat 
‘  up  against  the  stream,’  the  single  remaining  slave  was  able 
to  do  it  easily;  for  there  he  remained,  to  be  pelted,  to  re* 
monstrate,  and  to  have  his  boat  and  himself  taken  possession 
of,  by  men  who  must  liave  leisurely  come  to  him  from  the 
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rock ! ! — never,  certainly,  was .  there  a  stranger  deposition. 
But  we  cannot  help  ourselves;  it  is  all  the  information  that 
Isaaco— a  miserable  tool,  we  suspect,  at  cross-examination — 
leems  to  have  been  able  to  gain;  it  completely,  as  far  as  ap¬ 
pears,  satisfied  himself,  as  a  true  account  of  Park’s  death  ;  and 
it  may  be  the  only  account  we  shall  ever  have  of  that  de- 
‘plored  event.  As  to  the  fact  itself  that  he  perished,  the  bio¬ 
grapher  briefly  and  clearly  shews  how  absurd  it  would  be 
to  retain  any  longer  a  doubt ;  and  it  is  quite  probable  enough 
it  might  be  at  the  place  assigned  ;  the  probability  is  strengthened 
by  a  circumstance  or  two  related  (if  at  all  truly  related)  by 
Isaaco  ;  while  of  the  precise  manner  of  bis  death  w  e  shall  never 
perhaps  feel  any  confidence  that  we  are  rightly  informed.  Yet 
we  .earnestly  hope  that  some  of  our  countrymen  now  living  may 
have  the  opportunity  of  interrogating  the  people  of  Yaour— if 
tliat  same  Chief  himself,  so  much  the  better — on  the  subject; 
and  may  be  appointed  to  see  that  door-way  of  the  Niger  under 
very  ditlerent  auspices. 

The  Appendix  contains  a  highly  interesting  discussion  of 
the  several  theories  of  the  course  and  termination  of  that  mys¬ 
terious  river.  The  Author  clearly  states  the  reasons  in  support 
of  each  opinion,  and  the  opposite  ones  which  throw,  the  utmost 
doubt  on  every  opinion.  Perhaps  he  rjither  leans  to  that  of 
Park,  that  the  Niger  comes  into  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean  under 
the  najne  of  the  Congo,  a  magnificent  stream,  several  miles 
broad,  and,  according  to  diflerent  reports,  fifty  or  a  hundred 
fathoms  deep,  and  running  with  the  velocity  of  six  miles  an 
hour. 
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TOHNSON  has  somewhere  said,  that  all  the  literary  attempts 
y  of  a  man  of  rank,  ought  to  be  received  with  indulgence.  If 
a  mere  preference  of  studious  pursuits  to  the  folly  and  idleness 
which  rank  and  fortune  often  entail  upon  their  possessor,  should 
^  deemed  commendable  enough  to  disarm  criticism  of  its  sting, 
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and  elicit  ap|dause  from  the  severe,-  oii^lit  not  still  more  en¬ 
couragement  to  be  shewn  toward  tiiose  who  withdraw  them'' 
selves  from  the  bloody  haunts  of  Ambition,  and  instead  of  cutting 
off  their  fellow-creatures  from  the 'face  of  the  earth,  and  over¬ 
whelming  with  misery  those  who  survive  their  loss,  calmly  asso¬ 
ciate  with  the  votaries  of  the  Muse,  intent  only  upon  adding  to 
the  general  stock  of  harmless  pleasures,  and  heightening  those 
intellectual  gratifications  which  distinguish  the  happiuess  of 
man  from  the  enjoyments  of  the  brute  creation  ? 

•  Whilst  England  is  still  weeping  over  the  sanguinary  honours 
of  Waterloo,  surely,  in  the  eyes  of  the  rational  and  humane, 
the  veriest  monk,  self-buried  in  his  cell,  turning  the  valorous 
actions  of  every  saint  in  his  calendar  into  doggrel  rhymes,  the 
hunter  after  butterflies,  the  collector  of  shells,  the  eiiumerator 
of  mosses,  or  even  the  shadowy  philosopher  who  puts  his  estate 
into  the  crucible  in  the  hope  of  replacing  it  with  solid  gold,  ap¬ 
pears  undoubtedly  an  innocent  and  comparatively  useful  being, 
contrasted  with  those  deluded  wretches,  who  leave  their  quiet 
homes  to  prevent  other  nations  from  enjoying  repose  in  their 
own  way  ;  who  rush  into  the  field  of  battle,  to  be  hewn  to 
pieces,  to  expire  in  neglect  and -torment,  and  with  no  other 
consolation  than  the  thought  of  having  inflicted  upon  others  the 
same  agonies  which  suspend  in  themselves,  even  in  the  awful 
moment  of  departure  to  another  world,  every  reflection  but  that 
of  personal  suflering. 

Were  to  speak  of  Lucien  Bonaparte’s  poem,  warm  from  the 
impression  excited  by  comparing  the  tranquil  innocence  of  his 
employment  in  writing  it,  with  ^he  mischievous  activity  of 
his  brother  Napoleon,  and  some  others  little  less  mischievous, 
though  less  ]>ersonally  active,  in  our  own  country,  we  should  bo 
apt,  misled  by  gratitude,  to  transfer  our  a<liiiiration  of  the 
Author  to  his  work,  and  to  rank  the  battles  of  Charlemagne  with 
the  Lombards,  or  the  missions  of  Elias  to  the  Franks,  above 
the  wrath  of  Achilles  against  Greece,  or  the  messages  of  Ra¬ 
phael  to  our  first  parents.  But  fortunately  for  those  who  .wish, 
before  they  lay  out  their  money  in  ponderous  quartos,  to  as¬ 
certain  w  hether  they  may  be  likely  to  repent  of  their  bargain,  we 
have  been  too  long  in  the  habit  of  holding  the  balance  of  li¬ 
terary  justice,  to  throw  any  fancies  of  our  own  into  one  scale, 
against  the  candour  and  impartiality  we  have  always  endeavoured 
to  keep  in  the  other. 

Threatened  as  the  Public  is  with  ten  thousand  jiages  of  Eng¬ 
lish  blank  verse,  to  complete  a  poem  of  which  a  large  quarto 
volume  makes  *  only  a  small  part,  and  tempted  as  it  may  feel 
itself/  by  the  sight  of  Two  Volumes,  of  the  same  size^  of 
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French  Poetry,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  examine  these  gi¬ 
gantic  productions,  and  ascertuin  to  wliat  more  commodious 
size  tlicy  wo\dd  he  likely  to  shrink,  were  the  touclistoue 
of  merit  applied  to  tlioiii,  so  as  to  proportion  the  expres¬ 
sions  exactly  to  .iho  ideas  that  might  he  found  worthy  of 
retaining  a  place  in  moral  and  epic  ])oetry.  CMiarlemague  is 
of  the  luUer  class,,  and  embraces  a  portion  of  history,  in  itself 
little  interesting  to  moilerii  readers,  and  injudiciously  dilated 
by  adventures  ll;at  have  about  them,  neither  the  romaulic  charm 
of  iictiou,  nor  the  sober  exet  Ueiice  of  truth. 

The  v\hoie  sul»jectof  the  Poem  is  sim|ily  the  contest  between 
the  Franks  and  tiie  Lombards,  respecting  the  ])ossession  of 
Uomc :  battles  arc  the  chief  incidents,  and  the  interest  they 
awaken,  is  so  impartialiy  dlNlded,  that  the  reader  is  perpetually 
templed  to  refer  to  the  list  of  d/ainatis  pcmonic  considerately 
prefixed  by  ilie  Translators  to  tlie  poem,  in  order  to  remind 
himself  on  wlioiii  he  wishes  the  \ictory  (o  fall.  It  is  a  dull 
chronicle  in  verse.  The  Duke  of  Vvcllington’s  despatches  from 
Brussels  would  as  easily  admit  of  poetical  embeilishmeut,  and 
contain  many  much  more  atleetiag  statements.  Tin:  subject, 
barren  in  itself,  recei\es  no  aid  from  the  fancy  of  the  Author; 
it  is  treated  as  it  would  liave  been  treated  by  Bishop  Bale,  before 
be  had  renounced  the  tenets  of  that  Church  of  which  Lucien 
Bonaparte  seems  a  most  bigoted  member.  Fire  and  sword  are 
iccomineiuled  to  spread  the  mild  and  bloodless  precepts  of 
Christianity;  and  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  Twelve  Disciples 
arc  deputeil  as  spiritual  agents  on  one  side,  against  the  Devil 
and  the  Druids  on  the  other.  W  c  are  disposed  to  make  every 
idlowunee  for  those  early  impressions  of  education,  which  teach 
a  bun  calhuUque  to  refer  all  his  temporal  gains  to  the  immediate 
intervention  of  the  Virgin,  or  of  his  patron  saint;  hut  surely,  it  is 
a  proof  of  coutiued  iulelleet  and  i)ad  taste,  to  represent  the 
tribes  of  heaven  as  singing  perpetually  about  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church  ;  and  the  Eternal  Principle  of  all  things  as  manifesting 
bis  visible  ]>resence  among  them  uiuler  the  appearance  of  a 
tlaming  triangle.  The  nature  of  the  Deity  ought  by  this  time  to 
be  bettiT  understood. 

It  w  as  all  very  well  for  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  to  represent 
Jupiter  and  Juno,  who  were  continually  (juarrelling  with  each 
other,  as  taking  part  in  the  quarrels  of  men  ;  but  we  cannot  ima¬ 
gine  a  God  of  iiifinilc  mercy  and  perfect  love,  inflamed  with 
wrath  at  the  sight  of  the  human  sacrifices  here  imputed  to 
the  Druids,  and  yet  looking  with  complacency  upon  Char¬ 
lemagne,  rushing  swonl  in  hand  u|)on  his  conquered  foes,  waving 
the  cross  o\er  the  heads  of  women  and  infants,  and  giving  tlieiD 
their  choice  of  baptism  or  cf  death  ;  all  for  the  honour  of  a  Sn- 
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viour  to  whose  precepts  lie  was  at  that  moment  acting  in  direct 
opposition : — a  Saviour  who  forbade  his  disciples  to  take  even 
staves  with  them,  when  they  went  forth  to  proinul^te  his  doc¬ 
trines,  and  who  expressly  said,  Put  up  ac^ain  thy  sword  into 
“  its  place;  for  all  they  that  take  the  sword,  shall  perish  with 
“  the  sword.’*  The  doctrine  of  purij^tory  is  brought  in  as  an 
addition  to  the  spiritual  machinery  of  the  piece,  and  the  Author 
declares  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  heathen  mythology  affords 
nothin*'  so  beautiful  or  so  consolatory  as  this  notion  of  a  middle 
state,  which  he  terms  the  chains  of  tender  sympathy  that  still 
bind  us  to  those  who  have  gone  before  us  to  another  world. 

The  subject  is  not,  however,  treated  so  as  to  reconcile  us  to  its 
defects.  In  his  description  of  ilell,  canto  nine,  we  look  in  vain  for 
the  calm  dignity  of  Virgil,  or  the  wilder  sublimity  of  Dante; 
we  find  only  a  confused  mixture  of  personages  from  sacred 
and  fabulous  history,  and  a  grou])  of  fallen  angels,  who  de¬ 
port  themselves  with  the  brawling  insolence  of  a  parcel  of  tiir- 
biileut  mechanics  in  a  jail,  rather  than  with  any  remains  of  the 
elevation  of  their  former  state.  The  Author,  in  a  note  on  this 
part  of  the  work,  objects  to  the  dignity  with  which  Tasso  and 
Milton  have  enveloped  Satan,  even  in  his  fall  :  no  one  can  ac¬ 
cuse  him  of  giving  w  ay  to  any  resemblance  of  the  style  which 
he  condemns.  The  work  would  have  been  altogether  better, 
for  an  entire  omission  of  all  the  spiritual  agency,  and  all  the 
jietty  miracles,  which  occur  so  often,  tliat  we  are  almost  in¬ 
clined  to  think  the  Author  never  read  Horace’s  well  known 
precejit — 

‘  Nec  Dcus  Intersit,  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus.’ 

The  characters  arc  very  faintly  marked  ;  even  to  the 
hero  of  the  piece  there  is  not  a  single  speech  or  sentiment 
assigned,  that  distinguishes  him  from  the  Paladins  that 
surround  him;  nor  is  there  any  thing  to  admire  in  his 
conduct,  unless  we  go  on  Johnson’s  principle  of  liking  ‘  a 
‘  good  hater,’  and  revere  him  for  the  furious  zeal  with  which 
he  attacks  the  Pagans.  His  moral  virtues  do  not  appear  in  a 
very  amiable  light:  he  has  put  away  his  lawful  wife  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  the  heretic  Didier,  king  of  Lombardy ;  and  when 
sufficient  time  has  ehijised  to  sate  him  of  the  beauty  which 
seems  to  have  been  her  only  attraction,  he,  like  some  others 
of  later  days,  begins  to  entertain  scruples  of  couscieucc  re¬ 
specting  the  propriety  of  an  union  which  it  may  be  reasonable 
to  suppose  he  no  longer  found  delightful.  He  then  repudiates 
her,  and  takes  his  iirst  wifeoutofa  convent,  whither  we  arc  to  sup¬ 
pose  she  had  retired  before  the  commencement  of  the  poem,  and 
where  she  might  as  well  have  remained,  for  any  advantage  the ' 
reader  receives  from  her  introduction,  as  she  makes  her  appear- 
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ance  no  more  during  the  work,  while  the  enraged  beauty  j^oes 
herself  into  the  field  of  battle  and  feebly  imitiites  the  actions  of  a 
Camilla,  a  Bradmaute,  or  a  Britomart.  Indeed,  the  great  fault  of 
the  piece  throughout,  is,  that  it  continually  reminds  the  reader 
of  better  things.  We  have  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  and  the  mad 
Orlando;  but  we  hear  their  names  only  to  regret  the  total  ab¬ 
sence  of  all  the  attractions  in  which  the  glowing  muse  of  Ariosto, 
and  of  Tasso,  knew  how  to  deck  them.  We  have  combats  be¬ 
tween  obscure  knights,  related  with  all  the  minuteness  which 
Homer  l>estows  upon  the  place  and  manner  of  the  death  of  his 
heroes :  but  with  liim  it  is  ditlerent ;  an  habitual  reverence  for 
his  name,  awakens  an  interest  in  all  those  for  whom  he  seems 
interested,  and  we  are  ready  to  imagine  all  the  good  and  great 
qualities  for  which  those  whom  he  celebrates  might  be  renowned 
among  their  contemporaries;  while,  in  these  French  and  Lom¬ 
bards,  we  have  neither  the  athnity  of  our  own  times,  nor  the 
venerable  obscurity  of  past  ages.  No  doubt,  the  Au¬ 
thor  has  sudiciently  distinguished  them  in  his  own  mind,  and 
imbibed  that  individual  partiality  for  them,  which  the  long  con¬ 
templation  of  a  favourite  work  will  beget  even  toward  its 
weakest  engines ;  but  to  us  they  seem  like  the  male  characters 
in  a  pack  of  cards,  differing  only  in  name,  but  all  eipiipped 
with  the  same  furious  whiskers  and  martial  swagger.  The  scu- 
tiroents  and  imagery  are  not  in  any  respect  striking  :  there  is  a 
great  sameness  in  them,  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  a 
poem  com|)osed  chiefly  among  the  most  exquisite  beauties  of 
nature,  should  not  oftener  cxhil)it  a  corresponding  beauty  of 
allusion  and  richness  of  description.  There  are  several  re¬ 
flections  on  the  fickleness  of  courts,  and  the  emptiness  of  uinbition, 
which  must  always  please,  in  a  certain  degree,  because  they 
arc  always  true,  and  as  such  the  heart  responds  to  them.  It 
may  be  reasonably  believed  that,  at  the  time  they  were  w  ritten, 
their  Author  felt  their  full  force;  he  then  rejected  all  the  allure¬ 
ments  held  out  to  him  by  his  brother  in  the  zenith  of  his  power, 
and  had  he  continued  to  maintain  the  same  integrity  of  conduct, 
whatever  we  might  think  of  him  as  a  good  poet,  we  should 
have  felt  very  much  inclined  to  dispute  the  matter  w  ith  any  one 
who  should  have  denied  him  the  praise  of  being  in  a  certain  sense 
a  good  man.  ^ 

Wc  will  now  proceed  to  a  more  particular  analysis  of  the 
work,  accompanied  with  extracts  both  from  the  original  and 
the  translation,  sufficiently  copious  to  enable  the  reader  to  judge 
from  them  how  far  the  remainder  may  be  wished  for ;  for  surely, 
if  copious  extracts  are  ever  admissible,  it  is  from  an  expensive 
and  voluminous  performance,  like  the  one  before  us,  which  can 
^ar  the  rcducUon  of  a  few  stanzas,  by  way  p{  sample,  without 
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injnrin^  the  general  interest  of  the  piece,  or  rcduoing  it  to  a 
mere  skeleton. 

The  poem  is  dedicated  to  His  Holiness,  Pope  Pius  VII, 
ifvhoin  the  Author  takes  an  opportunity  of  mentioning  again, 
iifith  affection  and  gratitude,  in  the  course  of  his  work.*  To 
this  succeeds  a  statement  of  the  historical  facts  on  which  it  is 
founded,  and  a  short  dissertation  on  the  use  of  supernatural  ma¬ 
chinery  in  what  he  denominates  the  Christian  Epic. 

<  Mais  a  quoi  attribucr  la  sup6riorUe  dcs  6pop^es  paiennes  sur  Ics . 
modernes  ?  Les  beautes  superieures  dans  les  epopees  pai*ennes  ne  sont 
ni  les  querellcs  de  TOlympc;  ni  ce  sublime  d’arithmetique  qui,  pour 
exprimer  la  rapidite  dcs  dieux  ou  Icur  voix  ou  leur  taille,  les  compare 
en  les  multipliant  a  la  taille,  a  la  rapidite,  &  a  la  voix  des  hommes ; 
ni  les  ruses  ct  les  petits  soins  des  dieux,  contre  les  guerriers  qu'ils 

combattent,  ou  pour  les  guerriers  qu’ils  favorisent . Les  beautes  ^ 

admirables  de  Virgile  et  d’Homere,  ce  sont  les  traits  sublimes  pris  dans 
la  nature,  les  tableaux  acheves,  les  malheurs  priv6s  ct  publics,  les 
vertus,  les  vices,  les  crimes,  les  grandes  images ;  et  pour  presenter 
tout  cela  sous  le  jour  le  plus  frappant  et  le  plus  utile,  runit6  de  notre 
merveilleux  semble  devoir  oiTrir  plus  de  ressources  qu’une  mytliologie 
pleine  d’immoralites  et  de  contradictions.  L’avantage  dans  Tes 
anciens  n’est  que  dans  lespoetes;  et  sans  doute  cet  avantage  sera 
long-temps,  pent  etre  toujours,  en  faveur  de  la  nation  qui  a  produit 
Homcre,  ce  puissant  genie  qui,  pour  ceux  ro^me  qui  ne  le  lisent 
que  dans  les  traductions,  laissc  si  loin  derriere  lui  tous  les  autres 
poetes.'  p.  xvi, 

\ 

He  next  explains  the  reasons  for  his  preference  of  the  ten* 
lined  stanza  to  the  usual  Alexandrine  verse,  the  sameness  of 
which,  as  he  justly  observes,  is  unfit  for  epic  poetry,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  lyrical.  The  measure  he  has  chosen,  is  by  no 
means  deficient  in  beauty  and  variety,  though  very  inferior  to 
our  Spenserian  stanza,  both  for  richness  of  harmony  and  com¬ 
pleteness  of  termination,  which  render  that,  in  the  hands  of  a 
skilful  master,  the  most  sonorous,  the  most  expressive,  and 
the  most  varied  of  all  modern  measures  ;  but  in  a  language  like 
the  French,  where  rhyme,  as  it  is  here  justly  observed,  is  already 
loaded  with  too  many  fetters,  it  would  be  a  most  arduous  and 
hopeless  undertaking  to  attempt  a  poem  in  a  stanza  at  once  re¬ 
quiring  the  exactness  of  the  sonnet,  and  the  vigour  of  the  heroic 
couplet.  It  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  have  seen  the 
translation  in  the  same  measure  as  the  original,  which  would 
hence  have  been  better  distinguished,  by  its  own  characteristics, 
from  our  native  works  ;  but  the  rendering  of  twelve  thousand  lines 
of  French  epic  poetry  into  any  measure  whatever,  may  be 


*  Canto  1 8th,  Stanza  3rd. 
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thought  a  task  sufficiently  heavy,  wiffioiit  our  seeking  to  add  to 
its  difficulty.  This  long  work  the  Author  states  to  have  been 
commenced,  ten  years  since,  on  the  mountains  of  Tusculum, 
near  Rome,  \%hither  he  had  retired  after  having  quitted  public 
afiairs ;  to  have  been  continued  at  Malta,  and  hnished  in  this 
country,  during,  what  he  terms,  his  captivity. 

The  poem  opens  with  the  accustomed  kind  of  invocation  and 
'  view  of  the  subject. 

*  Muse  celeste !  viens  seconder  mon  genie : 

Redis-nous  les  hauls  faits  de  ce  heros  chr^tien 
Qui,  vainqueur  de  lui-ni6mc,  et  deau  du  paien, 

Sauva  I'arche  du  Christ  des  fureurs  de  Timpie. 

De  vingt  rois  conjures  guidant  les  ^tendards, 

Contre  les  saints  remparts 
L’augc  du  crime  en  vain  leve  son  front  rebelle: 

Au  glaive  des  Fran^ais  Dieu  livre  les  pervers : 

Sur  les  murs  profanes  de  la  ville  eternelle 
Cliarle  accourt  et  detruit  la  ligue  des  Enfers.’ 

Chant  1.  S.  1. 

It  then  proceeds  to  state  the  union  of  the  Greeks  and  Lom» 
bards  under  the  walls  of  Spoleto,  their  attack  upon  its  church, 
and  assassination  of  Wilt  rid,  the  Bishop,  during  the  performance 
of  his  devotions ;  the  inhabitants  in  despair,  dee  to  Rome,  laden 
with  images  and  relics,  and  take  refuge  in  8t.  Peter’s  church ; 
the  sacred  tapestries,  the  celebration  of  mass,  and  the  scattering 
of  ashes,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  ‘  pride,  pomp,  and  circum- 
‘  stance’  of  Catliolicism,  are  Avell  described;  and  Laurentia, 
the  widowed  sister-in-law  of  Charles,  is  introduced,  with  her 
two  sons,  in  a  very  interesting  manner. 

‘  Carloman,  jeune  encore,  a  termine  sa  vie  ; 

Par  8C8vas8aux  trahie, 

Sa  veuve  avee  scs  his  a  fui  de  8cs  etats : 

Charles  s’est  empart:  de  leur  vaste  heritage. 

Pour  Laurence  il  n'est  plus  de  bonheur  ici-bas ; 

Et  Rome  a  rccueilli  son  auguste  naufrage. 

‘  Au  milieu  du  cortege  elle  marche  en  silence. 

Des  cierges  consacres  sont  port6s  par  ses  his. 

^  Des  chlamydes  de  pourpre  au  champ  seme  de  lys, 

De  longs  cheveux  boucles  r6vdlent  feur  naissance. 

Ixs  traits  de  Carloman  leur  6taient  inconnus: 

• '  I  ^  Sur  les  brillant  tissus 

lls  pensent  contempler  une  image  4trangerc  ; 

>  Et  feur  bouche  sourit  a  I’eclat  des  coulcurs ! 

J.aurcnce,  a  cet  aspect,  sent  croitre  sa  miserc  : 

Des  longs  plis  dc  son  voile  elle  cache  ses  plcurs. 
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*  Elle  suit  d  pas  lents  le  pasteur  soiiverain  *  i 

Qui  sur  le  seuil  clor6  du  temple  magnidque, 

De  la  miscricorde  ehtonne  le  cantique : 

Mille  voix  a  sa  voix  ont  repondu  soudain: 

On  implore  I’appui  de  I’arbitre  du  monde ; 

Sous  la  voutc  profonde, 

Du  peuple  constemd  rCvsonnent  les  accents. 

Un  silence  pieux  succedc  a  la  prierc. 

Le  temple  se  rcmplit  de  nuages  d’encens, 

£t  Ic  pontife  arrive  au  pied  du  sanctuairc.* 

Ch.  1.  S.  48^50. 

Paradise  is  next .  described,  in  a  sort  of*  vision  ;  and  it  is  no 
way  astonishing  that  our  Author  should  not  succeed  in  giving 
interest  to  an  assembly  of  saints  and  martyrs ;  a  theme  which 
even  Klopstock’s  genius  could  not  render  inviting,  and  which 
Milton  would  not  have  attempted.  It  has,  however,  some 
pleasing  passages, .  and,  in  the  ensuing  stanzas,  there  is 
considerable  beauty,  as  well  as  liberality  of  feeling. 

*  Quand  Thomme-Dieu,  domtant  I’infernale  puissancci 
Parcourut  en  vainqueur  les  gouffres  t6n6breux, 

11  voulut  ddlivrer  les  mortels  vertueux 

Qui  dans  les  temps  d’erreur  re<;urent  la  naissance. 

Ccs  sages,  reunis  aux  peres  d’lsrael, 

Du  fils  de  I’Eternel 

Suivirent  triomphants  la  lumineuse  trace. 

S’ils  ne  connurent  pas  la  loi  du  Dieu  vivant^ 

Leurs  occurs  furent  chretiens:  et  la  celeste  grace 
Daigna  les  appclcr  au  scin  du  firmament. 

*  Avec  eux  rhomrhe"Dieu  racheta  ces  enfants 
Que  le  temps  moissorina  de  sa  faux  meurtrierc, 

Lorsqu’ll  peine  cntr’ouvrant  les  yeux  a  la  lumiere, 

Ils  ignoraient  encor  les  dbux  embrassements 

£t  les  accents  Hatteurs  et  les  traits  de  leur  mt^e. 

D’une  proie  aussi  chcTe 
Le  Christ  charge  franchit  les  cercles  radieux. 

Quand  ce  peuple  d'enfants  objets  de  sa  tendresse 
£ut  frapp6  les  regards  de  la  reinc  des  Cieux, 

Son  ame  tressaillit  d’amour  &  d'allegresse.’  S.  6/i,  6. 

The  canto  ends  with  the  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Presence, 
which  we  have  already  Liken  the  liberty  to  reprehend,  and  the 
delivery  of  that  assurance  which  is  consolatory  to  the  true 
Christian,  who,  in  all  dispcnsatiuins  of  Divine  Providence, 
may  find  his  faith  strengthened  in  recognising  its  truth — “  Upon 
“  this  rock  will  1  build  ray  Church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
“  not  prevail  agaiust  it.*’ 
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The  second  canto  introduces  Armelia  to  us;  and  in  it  the 
Author  takes  an  opportunity  to  express  his  ivish  for  the  same 
good  understanding  to  reign  between  England  and  France  in  the 
present  day,  as  did  in  the  time  of  his  hero.  The  appearance 
of  Armelia  is  described  with  much  labour,  but  the  writer  has 
not  been  able  to  accomplish  in  fifty  lines  what  Homer  has  done 
in  a  single  verse,  when  he  si>eaks  of  the  effect  of  Helen's  beauty 
upon  the  Trojans. 

The  third  canto  consists  entirely  of  hymns  and  spiritual  reve¬ 
lations,  and  eulogies  on  monastic  life. 

*  Salut !  cloitre  des  rols,  solitude  profonde  • 

Od  d’une  pompe  vaine  on  depose  le  poids ! 

Salut  1  marbres  sacr^s  qui  futes  tant  de  fois 
Foul^  par  les  genoux  des  souverains  du  monde ! 

Votre  aspect  assoupit  les  orages  des  sens. 

Les  faibles,  les  puissants 
Sont  re9tts  du  m^me  oeil  dans  votre  saint  asilc  : 

Drqgon  et  Carloman  respircnt  dans  vos  rours, 

£t  Mchis  y  finit  sa  vieillesse  tranquille ; 

Les  rois  ne  sont  pour  vous  que  des  mortels  obscurs.' 

Ch.  ili.  S.  18. 

•  * 

*  Fertile  Nonantul !  tes  champs  4taient  deserts. 

Le  voyageur  fuyait  tes  perfides  ombrages. 

Du  sein  de  tes  fordts  et  de  tes  mar^cages 
De  mortelles  vapeurs  s’exhalaient  dans  les  airs. 

Si  tu  vis  quelquefois  les  Idgions  romaines 
S'arr^ter  dans  tes  plaines, 

Tu  ne  rev'us  jamais  de  ces  vainnueurs  fameux 
Que  les  maux  de  la  guerre ;  et  la  terre  fi^conde 
A  des  moins  chrdtiens  a  d(k  ses  jours  heureux  I 
Le  conqu6rant  detruit,  le  c^nobite  fonde. 

*  On  vit  nakre  une  ville  autour  du  monastere. 

Un  palais  s’eleva  dans  ses  nouveaux  remparts : 

Ouvert  auK  p^lerins,  aux  pauvres,  aux  vieillards^ 

11  fut  bicntdt  Tabri  de  I’humaine  mis^re. 

L'or'de  Drogon,  jadis,  soldait  mille  guerriers 

Aux  glaives  meurtriers : 

^  De  finfirme  et  du  pauvre  il  devint  Pheritage ; 

Dc  mille  infortun^s  il  soulagea  les  maux. 

Tous  a  leur  bienfaiteur  rendaient  un  tendre  hommage: 

Lui  seul  au  milieu  d'eux  cherche  encor  le  repos  I 

Il  comnandait  encor!  Dans  son  humility,. 

Il  voulut  d6poser  le  sceptre  monastique ; 

Il  auitta  Nonantul ;  son  ame  ^vangelique 
De  rombre  des  grandeurs  craignant  la  vanit^, 

Au  fond  du  Mont-Cossin  vint  chercher  un  asilcr 
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Dans  ce  s^jour  tranquille 
C*est  en  vain  que  depuis  on  pronon^a  le  nom 
D’un  prince  si  connu  jadis  par  la  victoirc  .  •  ••  * 

Frdre  Anselme  en  ces  niurs  a  remplace  Drogon; 

£t  de  la  tcrre  Anselme  a  laiss^  la  m^moire. 

*  D'ans  ses  pieux  loisirs  le  silence  et  I’^tude 
Le  ramenaient  toujours  aux  celestes  clart6s* 

Les  meditations,  les  hautes  v^rit^s 
N’avaient  d*asile  alors  que  dans  la  solitude; 

L'ignorance  y  perdait  son  masque  sdducteur. 

Des  longs  siedes  d*erreur  • 

Sans  cesse  les  reclus  per9aient  la  nuit  profonde*; 

>  Les  temps  passes  sortaient  de  Tombre  du  tombeau ;  ' 

De  rhistoire,  des  arts,  des  sciences  du  monde 
L'humble  cloitre  avec  soin  nourrissait  le  flambeau/  S.  22-25* 

There  is  much  truth  in  these  observations,  and  it  is  to  be 
vrislied  that  we  could  borrow  from  monastic  institutions,  at  least 
the  graces  of  their  charities;  for  it  is  melancholy  to  reflect  how 
inadequate  are  our  poor-rates,  how  burthensome  soever  to  the 
relief  of  individual  misery,  and  how  imperfectly  organized  must 
be  our  public  institutions  for  the  helpless  and  the  aged,  when 
even  a  life  of  liunger  and  houseless  wandering,  is  preferred  to 
taking  refuge  in  them. 

The  fourth  canto  opens,  poetically  enough,  with  a  description 
of  the  visit  of  Cliarles  to  the  tombs  of  his  father  and  grand-* 
father. 

<  Dans  les  murs  de  Paris  la  Seine  forme  unc  ilc 
Autrefois  consacree  aux  tombeaux  de  nos  rois. 

La,  parmi  les  cypres  8*61evait  une  croix : 

Le  silence  et  la  mort  r^gnaient  dans  cet  asile. 

Sur  les  debris  poudreux  des  anciens  monuments, 

Les  homines  et  Ic  temps 
Construisirent  depuis  une  nouvellc  ville ; 

Lutece  dans  ses  dancs  a  renferm^  ces  lieux  ;  ^ 

£t  son  people  aujourd’hui  foule  d’un  pas  tranquille 
Les  tombeaux  inconnus  des  rois  dc  nos  aieux. 

‘  On  avait  elev6  sur  le  sol  consaerd 
Un  monument  pieux  d’une  noble  structure, 

Qui  paraissait  du  temps  devoir  braver  Pinjurc : 

-  Charles  souvent  errait  dans  cc  lieu  revere. 

Jadis  dans  son  enceinte,  a  I’ombre  patcrnclle, 

D’un  souvenir  ddele 

II  offrait  tous  les  jours  quelijues  gages  nouveaux ; 

Loin  des  flatteurs  ici  recueillant  sa  pensee, 

Le  monarque  trouvait  aux  pieda  dc  ces  tombeaux 
La  v^rit^,  des  rob  trop  souveut  repoussec. 
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«  A  toutauilre  niortel  Hie  6tait  d6fendue  ;  • 

Lui  seol  pouvait  franchir  son  ten6breux  contour ; 

Mals  dopuis  qu’il  suivait  uo  criminel  amour 
De  I'cnceintc  lunebre  11  detournait  la  vue. 

Des  manes  ofienses  11  redoutalt  Taspect : 

Frappe  d*un  saint  respect 

1)  fuyait  du  tombeau  rencelntc  solitaire. 

Son  coeur  avail  besoin  du  tumulte  dcs  cours ; 

£t  dans  les  valns  plalslrs  d’une  Hamme  aduUerc 

S’^coulait  a  grand  bruit  le  torrent  deses  jours  '  S.  1—3. 

*  "  • 

Here  the  shade  of  Adelard,  the  nephew  of  Charles  Martel, 
appears  to  him,  reproves  his  adulterous  eotinexion  with  Annelia, 
and  exhorts  him  to  take  arms  against  the  Greeks  and  Lombards. 
The  remainder  of  the  canto  is  sufticiently  heavy. 

The  next  contains  Charles’s  i)arting  with  Annelia,  and  taking 
Adelinde  back.  The  sixth  is  lilled  with  treasons,  contests,  and 
the  death  of  Roland,  who  has  come  upon  the  stage  for  little 
pur|K)se.  The  seventh  opens  with  a  council  of  chiefs  who  are 
in  confederacy  against  Charles,  and  on  whom  the  forsaken  Ar- 
melia  calls  to  revenge  her  cause.  Rodmir,  son  of  Witikind, 
king  of  the  Saxons,  is  desperately  in  love  with  Annelia,  who 
was  betrothetl  to  him  by  Didier  before  her  marriage  with  Charles; 
but  notwitstanding  this,  he  has  the  generosity  to  take  up  arms 
in  her  defence,  and  seems  very  angry  at  that  fickleness  in  his 
rival  by  which  his  mistress  is  restored  to  his  arms.  ^  The  Saxon 
knight  and  the  Lombard  lady,  seek  shelter  awhile  in  the  cottage 
of  some  labourers  which  is  pleasingly  described,  and  will  re¬ 
mind  the  reader  of  Tasso’s  Erminia  taking  refuge  among  the 
shepherds :  indeed  we  think  the  Author  most  happy  in  his  de¬ 
scription  of  calmer  scenes  and  soft  afieciions ;  and  all  the 
praise  which  we  arc  compelled  to  withhold  from  his  present 
performance,  we  have  no  doubt  might  be  justly  bestowed  upon 
a  story  wherein  the  incidents  should  be  chiefly  confined  to  do¬ 
mestic  life. 

The  following  passage  presents  a  good  simile  in  illustration 
of  the  junction  of  the  confederate  powers.* 

*  Souvent  lorsqu'un  long  cours  sur  des  plaines  deuries, 

A  calm6  d  un  torrent  les  premieres  fureurs, 

Un  torrent  plus  fougueux  jaillissant  des  hauteurs, 

Se  jette  dans  son  scin :  les  on  des  rallenties 
Ont  retrouve  leur  force ;  et  les  fleuves  rivaux 
En  confondant  leurs  eaux,  ‘ 

Abonds  irap^tueuxinondentle  rivage, 

Dans  le  creux  des  vallons  surprennent  les  pasteurs, 

£t  dans  les  champs  voisins  r^pandant  le  ravage, 
Detruisent  8 1’cnvi  bespoir  des  laboureurs.*  C*  vii.  S.  55- 
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The.  ei|ifhih  canto  is  insufferably  tedious.  Treaties  are  de¬ 
scribed  with  all  the  minuteness  of  state  etiquette,  and  in  language 
little  more  poetical;  knights  and  paladins^  with  their  genealogy, 
fatigue  attention, ‘without 'awakening  interest ;  and  the  reader 
is  ^ad  to  be  roused  from  the  drowsy  sensations  which,  paste 
after  page  in  this  canto,  seem  only  to  increase,  by  an  abrupt 
transition  to  Hell,  in  the  next. 

'  < 

*  Quel.deFire  soudain  s'empare  de  mon  toe? 

£t  la  terre  et  le  jour  out  fui  loin  de  mes  yeux  .... 

L’Enter  a’ouvre :  au-dessus  de  son  cahos  affireux 
.  Bouillonne  I’ocean  d’une  tornelle  damme. 

Dans  ce  ^^ouffre  inconnu  quel  sera  mon  appui  ? 

Je  t’invoque  aujourd’hui, 

Saintc  fille  du  Ciel,  vertu  simple  ei  sublime, 

O  foil  souiien  du  juste  et  terreur  des  mechanta! 

Pr^te-moi  ton  flambeau  :  pour  efFrayer  ie  crime, 

D6voile  4  mon  esprit  Tabiroe  et  scs  tourments. 

*  Loin  de  moides  paTens  les  souvenirs  trompeurs; 

Loin  demoi'de  Pluton  Piinage  mensongdre. 

Celui  quidu  Tres-liaut  ^prouve  la  col^re 

N'a  ni  sceptre  ni  tr6ne  au  sejour  des  douleurs. 

Tous  ceux  qu’il  entraina  dans  sa  chute  accablante, 

D’une  voix  gcMuissante 

Lui  reprochent  sans  cesse  et  son  crime  et  leurs  maux; 

Dans  ces  rugissements,  la  cohorte  infernale, 

Au  chef  qui  la  perdit  deniande  le  repos,  ' 

£t  blaspheme  sans  fin  sa  r6volte  fatale. 

*  Ces  imprecations,  sans  cesse  renaissantes, 

Sont  I'unique  tribut  que  ret^oit  Lucifer. 

Toujours  seul,  et  maudit  jusqu’au  fond  de  I’Enfer, 

II  par  court  sans  repos  les  regions  brulantes. 

s  Immobilcs,  plooges  dans  les  lacs  tenebreux, 

Ses  complices  nombreux 
N’osent  plus  exhaler  une  vaioe  menace. 

Leur  coeur  est  devore  de  la  soif  des  forfaits ; 

Mais  le  temps  a  brise  leur  sacrilege  audacc : 

Leurs  complots  des  mortels  ne  troublent  plus  la  paix. 

L’indomtable  Satan  contemjple  avec  mepris 
Ces  archangesjadis  revetus  delumiere, 

Aujourd’hui  depouilies  de  leur  ardeur  premiere ; 

Deplorant  leur  iaiblesse  et  dedaignant  leurs  cris, 

Satan,  seul,  ose  encor  meditcr  la  vengeance; 

Seul  dans  la  nuit  immense 
D  ose  encor  lever  un  front  audacleux. 

'  Sonlivide  regard,  per^t  le  noir  abime, 

Enveloppe  la  terre ;  et  sombre  et  furieux. 

Par  CCS  trUtet  accents  il  s’encoumgc  au  crime. 

VoL.  IV.  N.  S.  U 
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►  .  »  «  Quoi  la  haine!  la  rage !  et  loujours  I’impuissance  !  •  • 

**•  Rien  ne  peut  done  changer  ni  fl^chir  mes  destins. 

••  Jc  iiiis  v^iincu,  brav4  par  de  faibles  humains ; 

•  “  Etpour  comble  de  maux  il  n’est  plus  d’esp^rance  * 

**  Dieu  puissant,  je  le  sais,  par  le  sang  de  ton  bis 
i  Les  mortels  affranchis, 

**  Rev^tissent  au  Ciel  ma  dcpouille  6clatante  ; 

Jusqu*4  toi  leur  orgueil  est  enbn  parvenu. 
y  J6rusalem  devient  tous  les  jours  plus  brillante. 

“  L’homme  herite  du  rang  dont  je  me  vois  d^chu.”  * 

S.  1—5. 

*  •  ♦  ♦  ’  *  ‘  ‘  * 

*  Sur  des  monts  calcines,  od  la  lave  en  furic 
S*6leve,  se  rabaisse  et  luit  d*un  jour  affreux,  • 

L’ange  maudit  succombe.  Epouvant6,  honteux, 

Le  front  pale  de  rage,  il  fr6mit  et  s’^crie : 

Voix  terrible  du  Ciel !  ton  d6cret  menagant, 

**  Dans  cet  antre  brulant, 

Sur  ces  monts  foudrov^s  me  rejette  et  m’accable. 

“  Par  toi  le  desespoir  aomte  ma  fermete. 

**  Seul  tourraent  que  je  craigne,  oracle  impitoyable, 
Epargne-rooi;  suspends  ton  accent  d^teste.’' ’  S:  11. 

»•«*«*« 

*  Les  complices  maudits  de  sa  premiere  audace, 

Avant  les  tils  de  Phomme  ont  arrete  ses  yeux. 

D6cbires,  consumes  par  la  g6ne  et  les  feux, 

Leur  front  du  Ciel  encore  a  conserve  la  trace ; 

On  entrevoit  encor  le  cercle  lumineux 

Du  niinbe  glorieux 

Dont  les  rayons  jadis  couronnerenfleur  tete. 

Ainsi  pendant  la  nuit,  dans  un  air  n^buleux, 

On  voit  6tinceler  la  brCilante  comete 

Qui  gravite  et  parcourt  Pimmensit^  des  cieux.*  S.  17. 

«  • ;  ♦ 

In  all  these  stan/as  the  reader  will  perceive  a  feeble  imita¬ 
tion  of  our  great  poet,  who  has  invested  the  character  of  the 
fallen  angel  with  all  its  hereditary  dignity,  even»  in  defeat;  ami 
ill  whom  w'e  may  recognise,  amid  the  very  gloom  of  ever¬ 
lasting  night,  him  who  had  once  been  “  Son  of  the  Morning,!’ 
and  who  inspires  us  at  the  same  time  with  admiration  of  what 
he  might  have  been,  and  abhorrence  of  what  he  is  become.  In 
this  lield  of  description  it  is  no  disgrace  to  be  inferior  to  Milton; 
‘  within  its  circle  none  dare  walk  i but  he;’  all  who  have  at¬ 
tempted  the  same  course,  remind  us  only  of  >  his  excellence,  ami 
the  immeasurable  disUnce  at  which  he  leaves  his  imitatoi*s. 

The  subject  of  the  next  canto  is  also  of  a  diabolical  sort. 
'1  he  Druids  and  Saxons  are  busy  plotting’ and  sacrificing) 
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and  the  reader  will  a&^in  feel  inclined  to  nod  over  his  task.  In 
the  eleventh  we  have  an  imitation  of  Milton,  that  never 
would  have  been  found  any  where  but  in  French  poetry.  Of 
Satan,  in  the  character  of  the  god  of  the  Druids,  it  is  said 

*  Irmensul  a  souri  d’an  sourire  odieux* — 

and  this  is,  somewhat  injudiciously,  translated  by  Mr.  Hodgson, 
with  verbal  exactness, 

*  An  odious  smile  on  Satan’s  visage  smiles.* 

The  asylum  of  Laurentia,  in  the^court  of  Marsilius,  with  her 
infant  sons,  who  are  deprived  of  their  inheritance  by  tlieir  uncle 
Charles,  is  well  described. 

‘  Marsile  a  ras8ur<^  la  mere  et  les  enfunts. 

II  d<^livre  leurs  bras  de  leur  chaine  pesunte  ; 

Laurence  lui  rend  grace;  et  do  sa  voix  touchante. 

Le  maure  avec  orgueil  recueille  les  accents. 

II  ordonne  aussitut,  qu’une  foule  attentive. 

Do  I’auguste  captive 

Prdvienne  Ics'desirs  au  sein  de  I’Alcasar.' 

Lui-m4me  il  y  conduit  la  reine  d’Austrasie. 

Cet  immense  palais  offre  de  toute  part 

Sous  des  lambris  pompeux  les  tr^sors  de  PAsIe. 

*  Les  parfums  dans  les  airs  s’elevent  en  nuages ; 

£t  Teau  pure  jaillit  dans  les  conques  d 'argent. 

Sur  les  parols  converts  d’un  marbre  eblouissant 
Voltigent  des  Houris  les  lascives  images. 

Tout  dans  ce  lieu  charmant  parle  de  volupt6; 

L'n  bocage  enchaate 
Borde  do  T Alcasar  les  salles  ^clatantes: 

/  Ici  sous  Toranger  des  bains  delicieux 

OfFrent  un  doux  repos  dans  les  heures  briilantcs; 

Et  fair  resonne  au  loin  de  chants  m^lodieux  ; 

*  Laurence  en  contemplant  ce  s^jour  somptueux, 

D’un  sentiment  nouveau  sent  son  ame  oppress6c. 

Le  rang  de  son  ^poux,  sa  fortune  passed e, 

Avec  tous  leurs  attraits  viennent  frapper  ses  yeux. 

Au  lieu  d'errer  toujours  de  contr^e  en  contr^e, 

“  Sa  famille  ^plor6e 

*  “  Pourrait  jouir  en  paix  du  sceptre  patemel .  •  • 

“  Pourquoi  le  roi  des  francs  usurpa-t-il  son  trdne  ? 

Des  vassaux,  au  m^pris  d’un  serment  solenne  1 
“  Dcvaient-ils  a  ses  fils  arracher  leur  couronne 

‘Tels  sont  les  vifs  regrets  dont  I’aiguillon  la  blesse. 

Pour  ses  enfants  encore  elle  airae  la  grandeur. 

L’Alcasar  a  paru  rnnimer  dans  son  ccrur 
De  I’amoiir  du  pouvoir  la  brillante  faiblcsse 

r  2 
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Loin  d  ellc  cependant  I’exarque  byzantin 
Au  monarque  africain 
Frodigue  les  conseils  de  sa  vile  Eloquence.* 

Ch.  xi.S.  39-42. 

Tlie  twelfth  canto  is  prosaic  and  dull,  and  finishes  with  u 
solemn  oath  of  Charles  to  prop  the.  Christian  cause  with  hK 
sword,  a  means  of  making  converts,  against  which  we  once 
more  enter  our  most  solemn  protest.  And  here  ends  the 
first  half  of  our  literary  labour.  The  notes  are  in  general 
little  worthy  of  notice.  ‘  A  kitchen,’  says  Sir  Penurious  Trifle, 
*  is  a  place  where Ihey  dress  victuals  and  wash  dishes ‘  A  crater,’ 
says.  Lucien  Bonapart^  ‘  is  the  mouth  of  a  volcano.!  In  the 
same  spirit  he  informs  us  that  Romulus  was  the  brother  of 
Remus ;  and  that  St.  John’s  Revelations  were  written  at  Pat¬ 
inos.  Surely,  he  may  rest  satisfied  with  the  firm  basis  of  his¬ 
toric  truth,  without  bringing  continual  vouchers  for  his  support : 
indeed,  tlie  paltry  notes  with  which  every  petty  production  of 
the  present  aay  is  loaded,  will  not  give  our  posterity  any  ele¬ 
vated  idea  of  the  information  and  acuteness  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  ‘  Courage,  lads,  1  see  land,’  was  the  well-known  ex¬ 
clamation  of  Diogenes,  on  espying  the  blank  side  of  a  tedious 
production ;  and  it  recurred  to  our  recollection,  with  irresistible 
force,  as  we  took  up  the  second  volume  of  this  ponderous  work. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next  Number J 


Art.  Ill,  HUteire  de  France  pendant  le  Dix-hmtieme  Si^cle ;  Par 
Charles  Lacretelle,  Membre  de  I’Institut  et  Professeur  d’Hii- 
toire  ^  I'Academie  de  Paris.  Troisieme  Edition,  revue  et  cor- 
ri^e,  1812.  Delaunay,  Paris.  [Bossange  et  Masson,  Londros, 
6  Tomes,  pp.2390.  31.  brochds.] 

History  of  France  during  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  Charles 
Lacretelle,  Member  of  the  Institute,  and  Professor  of  Hbtory  to 
the  Academy  of  Paris. 

(Concluded from  our  last.) 

WK  approach  towards  the  middle  of  the  period  which  this  his¬ 
tory  embraces,  and  we  descend  into  a  bloody  arena,  from 
which,  to  the  present  moment,  we  have  been  allowed  but  a  tem¬ 
porary  exit.  If  the  last  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  NinctcenUi,  have  produced  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  military  characters  and  events,  it  cannot  be  forgotten, 
tliat  it  has  also  been  marked  by  some  of  the  most  unjust  and 
profligate  wars  which  ever  assembled  men  in  arms  against 
each  other.  In  the  year  1740,  the^  Great  Frederick  makes  his 
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ap))earanoe  on  (lie  political  stage  ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  in¬ 
teresting  Maria  Tiieresa  became  entitled  to  the  Austrian  so¬ 
vereignty  by  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  She  was 
not  allowed  to  obtain  quiet  possession  of  her  hereditary  rights  ; 
and  the  infamous  system  of  partitioning y  which  has  infected, 
more  or  less,  every  Eurojiean  power,  assembled  the  Continent 
in  arms  against  the  amiable  Princess.  The  King  of  Prussia, 
on  the  one  side,  marched  with  30,000  men,  to  wrest  from  her 
the  Dutehy  of  Silesia,  and  the  County  of  Glatz  :  Charles  Al¬ 
bert,  Elector  of  Bavaria,  on  the  other,  assisted  by  France, 
Saxony,  and  Poland,  laid  claitu  to  the  succession  of  Bohemia. 
In  this  distressing  situation,  the  uidiappy  queen  lied  to  Hun¬ 
gary.  Her  appeal  to  the  faithful  Hungarians  was  not  made  in 
vain,  and  forms  the  most  brilliant  point,  .upon  which  the  eye 
can  Ax,  in  contemplating  the  events  of  the  last  century.  In 
Uie  general  assembly  of  the  Hungarian  States  Maria  Theresa 
appeared,  without  pomp,  without  a  train.  Site  was  clad  in 
deep  mourning,  and  in  her  arms  held  her  infant  son,  six  months 
old.  Grief  had  touched,  not  altered  her  features  :  benevolence, 
grace,  heroism,  were  painted  in  her  countenance.  With  tlui 
scimitar  by  her  side,  and  tlie  crown  of  St.  Stephen  on  her  heatl, 
she  addressed  her  Chiefs  in  the  language  of  immortal  Rome, 
which  had  so  often  pleaded  the  cause  of  liberty  : 


•  Une  femme, un  enfant, ne  sont  rien  pour  eux,  [ses  ennemla,"]  mais 
sont  beaucoup  aux  yeux  de  Dieuy  protectcur  de  I'innocence,  du  Dieu, 
vengeur  des  traites.  C’est  par  ma  famille  que  je  8uis  pers6cut^^o,  muis 
j’ai  en  vous  une  autre  famine  qui  me  sera  plus  fiddle.  Voila  mon  fils, 
je  vous  le  con6e.  11  crokra  pour  vous  aimer,  et  pour  vous  defend  re 
un  jour,  comme  il  auradtd  ddfendu  par  vous.*  Vol.  II.  p.  254.’ 


'  Silence  was  broken  by  sobs.  They  fell  at  the  knees  of  the  Queen; 
a  thousand  swords  leaped  from  their  scabbards  to  avenge  even  a  look 
which  might  threaten  her  with  insult;  and  the  solemn  oath  burst 
from  every  bosom,  and  resounded  through  the  hall — **  Moriamur 
mo  rege  nostro  Maria  Theresa!^* — “AVe  will  die  for  our  King 
“  Maria  Theresa  1** 


Must  we  contrast,  with  this  gloomy  picture  of  female  suf¬ 
fering  and  fortitude,  a  revolting  fact  ?  This  same  illustrious 
person,  who,  in  1741,  could  make  so  noble  an  appeal  to  her 
subjects,  was  herself  guilty  of  participating  in  that  most  cruel 


•A  woman,  an  infant,  are  nothing  in  their  [enemies]  eyes,  but  they  are  much  in 
the  eyes  of  God,  the  protector  of  innocence,  of  God,  the  avenger  of  treaties.'  It  is 
by  my  own  family  that  1  am  persecuted  ;  hut  1  have  in  you  another  family,  that 
will  be  mure  faithful  to  me.  Behold  my  sou :  1  commit  him  to  yuti.  lie  will 
grow  up  to  love  you,  and  one  day  to  defend  you  as  he  will  have  been  defended  by 
yoti. 
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and  unjust  disraemberment  of  Poland,  in  1772.  Such  is  (lie 
depravity  of  human  nature!  Our  Author  has  well  marked  her 
character  when  he  remarks, 

*  L*e  malheur  devint  son  plus  bel  ornament ;  quand  le  mallicur 
ccssa,  ellene  fut  plus  qu’une  souveraine  mediocre.’*  Vol.  II.  p.  220. 

We  cannot  dwell  upon  this  and  many  other  interesting  events. 
Our  object  has  heen,  not  to*  enter  into  the  details  of  history, 
hut  to  noljce  a  few  of  its  more  brilliant  points ;  and  to  direct 
our  readers  to  some  of  those  important  general  observations 
which  the  history  of  the  EisThtecnth  Century  su^^ests. 

The  internal  ])olitical  attairs  of  France;  during  the  rei^n  of 
liouis  XV.  arc  not  calculated  to  excite  any  peculiar  interest  in 
the  mind.  A  detailed  account  of  court  intrigues  soon  becomes 
wearisome  to  the  reader ;  nor  should  we  have  patience  to  follow 
them  through  all  their  intricate  and  tedious  ramifications,  \\ere 
it  not  for  the  important  influence  which  they  undoubtedly  had 
ill  accelerating  the  dreadful  crisis  which  awaited  Fnince.  The 
setnls  of  infidelity  and  of  social  disorder  were  sown  by  the  vices 
of  the  Monarch  and  his  Court.  And  yet  this  Louis  XV.  was 
the  Monarch  whom  his  vain  and  frivolous  people  has  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  title  of  Bien-aim^.  Well  might  he  inquire,  when 
he  saw  his  subjects  in  tears  during  a  dangerous  fever  which 
threatened  bis  life,  ‘  QiCai  je  done  fait  pour  ctre  aime  aum  T 
‘  What  have  I  then  done  to  be  thus  beloved  r’ —  What  had  he 
done  ?  Me  had  already  deserted  his  amiable  queen,  for  the  illicit 
embraces  of  three  mistresses — three  sisters!  He  had  thus 
steeled  his  heart  against  conjugal  affection,  and  had  insulted 
public  decency.  The  death  of  Flcury  relieved  the  profligate 
monarch  from  the  little  restraint  w  hich  a  preceptor  could  impose, 
and  Madame  de  Pompadour,  and,  afterwards,  IBadame  du 
Barry,  were  added  to  the  infamous  list.  His  moral  faculties 
were  completely  chained  by  the  influence  of  this  mistress.  Let 
the  following  anecdote  suffice. 

*  regardait  la  religion  comme  singuluremcnt  indulgente  pour  les  RoU, 
11  lui  arrivait  quelquefois  de  lire  les  admirables  sermons  que  Massilon 
avait  composes  pour  former  son  enfance  a  tous  les  vertus.  On  dit  que 
Madame  de  Pompadour  I'ayant  surpris  plough  dans  un  recueillement 
douloureux  apres  cette  lecture,  lui  demanda  le  sujet  de  son  emotion ; 
‘  TeneZy  H^ex*  lui  dit  le  Roi.  Madame  de  Pompadour  pleura,  et 
s'eiuporta  comme  une  femme  qui  craint  de  n’etre  plus  aimee.  Le 
Roi  ncjui  plus  occupe  que, de  calmer  safavoriter\  V.  III.  p.  167. 

*  Misfortune  formt  d  h^r  brightest  ornament.  tVben  misfortune  ceased  to  pursue 
her,  she  sunk  into  an  oidiuary  Sovereign. 

t  He  considered  religion  os  prculiarly  indulgent  to  Kings.  He  would  some¬ 
times,  by  chance,  take  up  the  admirable  sermons  which  Massilon  composed  for 
the  purpose  of  training  up  Ins  infancy  to  every  virtue.  It  is  said  that  Mde. 
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Wc  shall  not  blot  oiir  pages  with  the  recital  of  the  shameful 
excesses  of  the  Parc  anx’Cerfs  ;  ‘  an  cstahlishinent  so  infamous/ 
says  Lacretelle,  ‘  that  after  having  described  the  excesses  of  the 
‘  regency,  one  scarcely  can  find  terms  to  express  this  kind 
*  of  dis^ordcr.*  M.  Lacretelle' has  very  properly  confined  him¬ 
self  to  a  very  general  account  of  the  indecent  and  abject  scenes  of 
the  interior  of  the  palace  of  Louis  XV. ;  and  he  justly  reprobates 
the  conduct  of  those  writers  who  have  recorded  the  vices  of 
the  monarch  with  a  disgusting  and  vicious  minuteness.  (Sec 
Vol.  IV.  p.  '231.  Note.) 

Even  before  these  excesses  w’ere  invented,  the  French  began 
to  shew  that  they  despised  their  king.  Popular  odium  knew  no 
hounds,  when  the  vices  of  the  sovereign,  increasing  wiUi  his 
years,  appeared  to  invite  the  contempt  of  his  subjects.  In  1771 
he  died  :  the  curses  and  insults  of  every  class  of  society  followed 
him  to  the  tomb  : —  • 

<  C’^tait  la  populace  qui  avail  insulte  aux  restes  de  Louis  XIV  ; 
toutes  les  classes  ue  la  nation  outragerent  la  mc^moire  de  Louis  XV. 
mais  les  temoignages  de  m(^pris  et  de  haine  furent  epuises  en  quel- 
ques  jours.  On  ^tait  heureux  de  pouvoir  oublicr  un  roi  que,  depiiis 
long  terns,  on  avail  jug<5  frapp6  des  deux  maladies  de  Tame  les  plus 
incurables,  la  faiblesse  et  Tegoisme.'*  Vol.  IV.  p.  S43.  i  » 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  when  the  unfortunate 
Louis  XVI.  was  called  to  the  throne.  What  might  have  been 
the  issue  of  the  disputes*  between  the  Court  and  the  Parliament, 
had  a  more  energetic  monarch  held  the  reins  of  the  State,  it  is 
not  easy  to  say.  The  clouds  had  been  long  gathcringh]acknes.s, 
and  perhaps  no  efibrts  of  human  genius  could  have  availed  to 
avert  the  impending  storm.  The  spirit  of  popular  discontent 
had  gone  abroad,  the  pressure  of  the  taxes  had  become  into¬ 
lerable  ;  the  nobility  and  clergy  refused  to  bear  their  portion  of 
the  public  burden  ;  and  iu  addition  to  all  these  causes,  which 
tended  to  weaken  the  political  edifice,  the  writings  of  the  phi¬ 
losophers  had  begun  to  exercise  a  melancholy  influence  in  de¬ 
luding  the  public  mind,  which  had  been  already  inflamed  by 


Pompadour  having  surprised  him  in  a  mournful  reverie,  after  reading  one  of  these 
sermons,  inquired  the  enuae  of  his  emotion.  ‘Here,  read,*  said  the  King.  ,  Mde. 
de  Pompadour  wept,  anrl  atf  'Ctedthe  manner  of  a  woman  who  feared  she  should  b*; 
no  longer  beloved.  The  King  thought  no  more  but  of  pacifying  his  favourite 
mistress. 

• 

It  was  by  the  populaee  that  the  remains  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  were  treatoul 
with  indignity all  cla'^ses  of  the  nation  execrated  the  memory  of  Louis  the 
Fifteenth,  but  the  expressions  of'contempt  arxl  hatred,  were  in  a  few  days  ex¬ 
hausted.  The  People  were  glad  to  be  able  to  forget  a  Monarch  who  had  for  a 
long  tinie  been  considerc’d  as  smitten  with  the  two  most  initurablc  of  mental  disorders, 
imbecility  and  selfishness. 
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the  vice^  aod  excesses  of  the  Court.  Thus  the  scythe  ami  llu* 
sickle  were  prepared,  as  well  as  the  corn  ;  the  reapers  were 
silently  coming  forward,  as  well  as  the  harvest,  which  waste 
be  leathered  in  devastation  and  blood. 

£very  pa^e  of  this  history  will  confirm  the  remark,  that  the 
precise  period  at  which  the  revolution  hurst  forth  in  France, 
was  not  that  in  which  the  causes  which  produced  it  were  at  their 
greatest  intensity.  This  is  a  fact  which  it  is  of  importance  to 
mark.  A  superficial  observer  of  mankind  is  a]>t  to  conclude, 
that  the  development  of  any  particular  event  is  always  contem¬ 
porary  with  the  greatest  measure  of  the  causes  which,  by  their 
combination,  tend  to  produce  it;  but  a  careful  study  of  the 
most  striking  events  recorded  in  history,  will  prove  to  us  that 
this  is  by  no  means  invariably  the  case.  The  great  political 
tide  which  overwhelmed  the  French  nation  towards  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  had  been  accumulating  for  a  series  of  years ; 
and  the  causes  which  had  gathered  together  the  waters  into  a 
heap,  were  much  more  powerful  in  their  action  for  some  time  pre¬ 
ceding,  than  at  the  very  moment  when  the  mighty  deluge  burst 
forth.  The  abuses  which  had,  during  the  whole  of  the  Elighteenth 
Century,  been  preparing  the  public  mind  for  that  dreadful  con¬ 
vulsion  which  shook  Europe  to  its  foundation,  were  by  no  means 
Ro  tlagrant  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XV i,  as  under  that  of 
liis  predecessor.  During  the  Regency  of  the  Due  d’Orleans, 
and  the  age  of  Louis  XV.  the  profligacy  of  the  Court  had  at¬ 
tained  its  maximum ; — and  the  influence  of  the  Crown  w'as 
even  less  subject  to  a  seasonable  control;  than  in  the  reign  of 
that  unfortunate  monarch  who  succeeded  to  a’  throne  already 
tottering.  The  machine  had  been  put  in  motion,  and  the  inr- 
pulse  which  it  had  received,  was  too  violent  to  be  retanled  by 
the  measures  of  a  weak  and  pusillanimous  prince,  how  virtuous 
soever  might  be  his  private  character.  Every  little  error,  every 
trifling  abuse,  tended  to  accelerate  its  progress;  and  how  in¬ 
significant  soever  in  themselves,  became  important  elements, 
when  added  to  the  vast  momentum  which  had  already  accu¬ 
mulated.  Louis  XVI.  may  therefore  be  considered  as  having 
been  advanced  to  the  throne  at  an  unfortunate  period.  While, 
on  the  one  hand,  no  impartial  observer  can  hesitate  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  his  weaknesses,  his  violations  of  the  Constitution, 
and  his  ignorance  of  the  science  of  political  economy,  were  the 
proximate  causes  of  the  melancholy  events  which  terminated 
the  Bourbon  dynasty ;  on  the  other  hand  it  would  be  uncandid  not 
to  confess,  that  more  remote  causes  had  excavated  the  mine 
which  was  so  shortly  to  explode.  The  cup  of  discontent  was 
.  full,  and  a  single  drop  in  addition  was  sufikient  to  cause  the 
waters  of  bitterness  to  overflow  ! 
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We  are  liicliiied  to  think  Uiat  the  account  ivhich  Lacrctelle 
^ves  of  the  rei^n  of  Louis  XVI  is  by  far  the  least  interesting 
part  of  the  ^Thole  ^ork ;  nor  is  it  dithcult  to  see  that  a  degree 
of  caution,  perhaps  necei^sary,  fettered  the  hand  of  tlie  hisr 
torian  in  the  execution  of  this  part  of  liis  task.  The  nearer  we  ap¬ 
proach  towards  the  dreadful  catastrophe  which  deprived  France- 
of  her  king,  the  more  does  this  reserve  increase ;  and  we  are 
at  length  brought  to  the  very  verge  of  the  precipice,  without 
any  intimation  of  the  horrors  which  lie  beneath  our  feet.  It 
was  undoubtedly  both  discreet  and  decent  to  tread  lightly  upon 
ashes  yet  scarcelv  cold.  Neither  was  it  expedient  to  carry  down  ' 
“  The  History  of  France  during  the  Eighteenth  Century”  to 
the  numerical  close  of  that  period.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
we  think  that  such  a  portion  of  history  should  have  been  ter¬ 
minated  with  some  marked  and  celebrated  act ;  and  it  will  not 
be  doubted  that,  had  tlie  Author  written  unUer  a  free  press, 
the  Fall  of  the  French  Monarchy  would  have  formed  the  na¬ 
tural  conclusion  of  the  work,  how  little  soever  he  might  have 
chosen  to  dilate  upon  the  characters  of  those  who  took  a  leading 
part  in  that  sanguinary  event.  The  following  is  the  ninyular 
passage  which  concludes  tlie  interesting  work  under  review  ; 

*  Le  jour  de  I’ouverture  des  Etats-gf'n^raux  approchait.  La  France^ 
disaient  quelques  hommes,  va  tomber  dans  un  abhne  de  maux  ;  la 
France f  disaient  le  plus  grand  nombre,  va  s*elever  au  faitede  la  ^ioire* 
L'une  et  I’autre  predictions  devaient  s’accomplir  successivement ; 
avant  d*arriver  a  un  calme  environn^  de  gloirc,  les  Franyais  avaient 
imablme  k  traverser,'*  Vol.  VI.  p.  300. 

And  this  is  the  only  notice  which  Lacretelle  gives  his  readers 
of  the  fall  of  the  curtain  ;  and  they  cannot  fail  to  experience  a 
heavy  disappointment  when  they  find  themselves  cheated  of  the 
last  act  of  the  great  drama  of  “The  History  of  France 
“  during  the  Eighteenth  Century !” 

We  have  another  observation  of  a  different  complexion  to 
make  upon  this  passage ;  and  that  we  may  be  fully  understood, 
we  shall  first  quote  a' passage,  in,  which  the  Author  ex¬ 
presses  the  idea,  upon  which  we  are  about  to  comment,  still  more 
plainly. 

*  Continuons  a  d6veloper  le  tableau  d’une  nation  qui  s’eleve  quand 
son  gouvernement  d6croit,  s’enrichit  quand  il  se  mine,  marchc  avec 


♦  The  day  for  tUe  opening  of  the  States -General  drew  near:  France,  %%td  *ome 
persons,  is  on  the  brink  of  an  abyss  of  woes:  France,  said  the  majority,  in  about 
to  attain  the  zenith  of  her  glory.  Both  predictions  were  to  he  in  succession 
accomplished :  the  Pfeneb,  previously  to  their  •rriring  at  »  state  of  i^luriou^  ^ 
tranquillity,  had  an  abyss  to  pas«. 
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inip^tuositc  quand  il  s’arr^tc enfin,  c^ui  s’agitc,  rcve,  discute, 
bouleverse,  se  consume  et  sc  d^chire,  jusqu’a  ce  quun  ordre  fiouimu 
ait  uni  quelques>unes  de  ces  lois  antiques  ct  ccs  institutions  nuces- 
saires  avec  des  r4formes  amences  par  le  temps  ct  par  la  raison.’* 
Vol.  IV.  p.  92.  . 

It  has  become  the  fashion  with  a  certain  class  of  philosophical 
writers  of  the  present  day,  to  speak  of  the  most  awful  changes 
(whether  in  the  moral  or  the  physical  world)  with  a  certain  spe¬ 
culative  composure,  which  tends  to  deaden  the  best  feelings  of 
the  heart.  VVith  these  writers  the  vlfimafe  effect  produced, 
is  alone  contemplated,  with  little  or  no  regard  to  the  expense  of 
the  means  by  which  it  has  been  accomplished.  Decay,  is  but 
the  resolution  of  matter  into  its  component  elements,  to  re-ap- 
pear  in  some  new  form  of  organized  being.  Political  revolutions 
are  considered,  by  the  same  train  of  thought,  as  mere  decora - 
l)ositions  of  the  social  order,  the  elementary  principles  of  which 
arc  to  be  re  united  in  a  more  ’  perfect  and  harmonious  form. — 
This  theory  is  very  beautiful,  and  may  appear  very  wise  and  phi¬ 
losophical,  and  no  doubt  is  sometimes  verified  by  facts.  To  a 
political  revolution  we  owe,  under  God,  the  establishment  of 
constitutional  freedom,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  right's  of  an 
unfettered  conscience.  When  abuse  in  the  government  has  at¬ 
tained  a  certain  limit,  it  must,  inevitalily,  be  corrected.  But 
let  us  beware  how  we  generalize  too  hastily.  .  It  is  ,a  dangerous 
theory  whieli  lends  us  to  see,  in  every  dissolution  of  the  social 
compact,  notliing  more  than  the  germe  of  ‘  un  ordre  nou’ 
‘  reoM.’  .  f  . 

We  should  contemplate  the  ^expense  .of  the  means  by  which 
any  end  is  produced,  as  well  as; the  effect  obtained.  In  every 
dissolution  of  an  existing  constitution,  there  is  a  fair  opportunity 
for  the  adoption  of  an  improved  system  ;  but,  to  leave  out  of 
the  account  the  risk  incurred,  (and  much  is  worth  risking  in 
the  cause  of  liberty,)  we  must  not  leave  out  of  our  conside¬ 
ration,  the  anarchy  and  the  blood,  -the  treasure  and  the  tyranny, 
out  of  which  the  *  new  order  of  things,^  is  at  length  to  arise. 
These  remarks  are,  alas  1  but  too  applicable  to  France.  The 
Grand  Experiment  of  the  Philosophers^ — first  to  disorganize, 
and  then  to  recast  the  scattered  elements  of  the  French  Con¬ 
stitution  in  a  better  mould,  has  been  tried.  But  mankind  have 


•  T.ft  us  now  piocwd  in  delineating  a  nation  that  becomes  great  when  Ix'f 
ro^•ernllleol  declines,  enriches  herself  by  her  ruin,  advances  with  iuipeluosiiy  when 
she  stops;-— in  short,  that  agitated,  dreaming,  discussing,  overwhelming  every 
thing,  con&umet,  tears  herself  to  pieces,  till  at  length  a  new  organization  re-establish 
some  of  those  ancirni  law«,  nnd  those  nrocssfiry  institutions  with  amcinlinents  in- 
irodui'cd  by  time  acd  rcafon.. 
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learned  the  important  lesson,  that  it  is  much  easier  to  resolve, 
than  to  re>unite  the  parts  of  the  social  system.  Often  has  it 
boon  imapned,  that  the  ])olitieal  synthesis  has  hetm  permanently 
effected  :  but  the  parts  have  been  found  again  to  repel  eacli 
other,  and  again  to  be  attracte<l  to  some  new  centre.  Perhaps, 
ere  this  sheet  shall  have  issued  from  the  press,  some  powerful 
re  action  may  have  produced  some  new  combination.  When 
this  state  of  disorder  shall  subside  into  a  more  settled  and  har¬ 
monious  system,  can  be  known  alone  to  the  Almighty  Disposer 
of  events.  Alas  !  alas  1  unhappy  France  has  not  yet  ‘  tra- 
‘  verseil  the  abyss’  into  which  she  w'as  plungetl ;  that  ‘  calmv 
‘  enrironne  de  gloirCy  tliat  vision  of  peace  which  our  Author 
sees  for  her,  still  remains  to  be  realized  !  still  ‘  elle  s*agitej 
‘  r^re,  disentej  houlecersCy  se  consumey  et  se  deehire  T 

We  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  express  this  partial  censure,  be¬ 
cause  we  think  we  perceive  that  the  sentiment  .)n  which  we  have 
commented,  has  given  a  false  colouring  to  several  facts  recorded 
in  this  important  and  interesting  work;  and'because  we  know 
dial  the  sentiihent  is  fashionable  with  a  certain  class  of  French 
writers.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  work  of  Lacretelle  is 
written  in  a  spirit  of  candour  and  moderation,  which  does  him 
infinite  credit.,  The  style,  is  particularly  fascinating  and  ele¬ 
gant.  We  are  far  from  pledging  ourselves  for  every  expression 
in  his  work,  but  we  certainly  consider  it,  upon  the  whole,  as 
favourable  to,  the  principles  of  liberty,  of  morality,  and  of  re¬ 
ligion.  In  recording  the  intrigues  and  licentiousness  of  the 
French  court,  we  have  been  pleased  to  observe  a  delicacy  ,  of 
lan^iagc.  very  opposite  to  that  of  the  many,  objectionable  Afe- 
moirc«  of  the  times. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  a  writer  who  published  under  the 
restraints  imposed  on  the  press  by  Napoleon,  would  occasionally 
step  out  of  his  way  to  flatter  his  master.  We  cannot  stop  to 
notice  a  tliousand  instances  :  the  subjoined  references  w'ill  jus? 
tify  the  remark.* 

We  had  intended  to  indulge  our  readers  with  a  few 
specimens  of  the  lively  anecdotesf  which  often  relieve  the  more 
tedious  (though  necessary),  details  of  this  history.  It  is  this 
style  of  composition  whicli  constitutes  the  most  attractive  charm 
ol  the  French  writers.  But  we  must  refrain  :  our  article  has 


*  See  Tome  11.  pp.  29.  130.  14«5.  III.  261.  262.  318.  IV.  140. 
V.  4.  5.  293.  349. 

t  See  Tome  I.  pp.  246.  312.  338.  II.  231.  III.  341.  311. 
IV.  232. 
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been  already  extended  to  the  very  limits  which  border  upon  i 
prolixity. 

Ijong,  however,  as  we  have  detained  our  readers  upon  this 
work,  we  cannot  dismiss  it  without  two  remarks. — The  Eigh¬ 
teenth  Century  is  the  age  of  the  butchery  of  the  human  ' 
epecies  I — And  is  it  possible  to  meditate  upon  the  events  of  this  I 

bloody  period,  without  heaving  a  sigh  for  the  sins  and  follies  of  \ 

mankind,  which  have  almost  incessantly  embroiled  the  whole  of  | 
the  civilized  world  in.  hateful  contest?  Shall  not  every  Chris-  I 
tian  bosom  expand  with  the  anticipation  of  that  period  when  f 
war  shall  be  learned  no  more ;  but  ^  man,  the  brother,  live  the  f| 

*  friend  of  man  ?’— But  yet  there  are  not  a  few,  who,  misled  by  1/ 
the  phantom  of  militai*y  glory,  or  of  a  debased  self-interest,  can  1 
breathe  no  other  element  than  that  of  war,  and  who  contribute  || 
all  their  eflbrts  to  prolong  this  terrible  scourge  of  the  human  [ 
race..  Oh  !  could  we  but  conduct  even  such,  in  a  moment  of  I 
cool  reflection,  into  the  very  midst  of  the  miseries  inflicted  by 
ambition  ; — could  we  but  point  their  attention  to  the  wretched 
victims  of  war, — the  wounded,  the  dying,  the  slain  ; — we  should 
not  despair  of  impressing  upon  them  a  moral  lesson,  by  the 
contemplation  of  actual  misery.  Such  was  the  wise  conduct  of 
Louis  XV.  in  his  more  amiable  days,  who,  after  the  battle  of 
Fontenoy, 

j 

*  Au  lieu  de  8C  livrer  dans  sa  tente  a  la  joie  d'un  si  grand  succes,  j 
conduisit,  pendant  la  nuit,  son  fils  sur  le  champ  de  bataille,  en  lui  ( 

"  roontrant  ^tendues  les  tristes  et  glorieuses  victinies  de  la  journ^e;  il  | 
lui  donna  la  plus  belle  le9on  qu*un  Roi  puisse  donner  a  son  fils.  Me-  J 
**  ditez  sur  cet  afiPreux  spectacle,’*  lui  dit*il ;  **apprencz  k  ne  pas  vous  1 
**  jouer  de  la  vie  de  vos  sujets,  et  ne  prodiguez  pas  leur  sang  dans  des 

guerres  injustes.”  Vol.  II.  p.  325. 

To  these  reflections  on  the  night  after  a  battle,  we  shall  add 
the  beautiful  meditation  of  the  great  Marshal  Saxe  on  the 
evening  preceding  an  engagement.  ^ 

*  La  nuit  qui  pr^ceda  la  bataille  de  Raucoux,  ce  g6n6ra]  r(?pondit  !  J 

au  tn6decin  S^nac  qui  lui  demandait  le  sujet  de  la  tristesse  dans  h*  I 
quelle  il  4tait  plongd,  en  parodiant  ces  vers  d’Andromaque :  I 


MiiXead  of  giving  hiD>felf  up,  in  his  lent,  to  the  joy  of  such  brilliant  surecss, 
fhtj  led  his  son,  at  iitght,  to  the  held  of  battle,  and  shewing  him  stretched  on  the 
pUiu  the  sad  yet  glorious  vietims  of  the  day,  imparted  the  finest  lesion  which  a 
monarch  could  give  his  son,  “  Reflect  on  this  dieadluVspccUcle,”  he  >aiaio  i»im, 
“  karn  not  to  sport  with  the  lives  of  youi  tubjccls,  and  never  waste  their 
»n  uiuust  w  ars.*' 
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\ 

Songe,  songe,  S6nac,  a  cette  nuit  cruelle 
Qui  fut  pour  tout  un  peuple  une  nuit  dtcrnelle  ; 

Songe  aux  cris  cles  vainqueurs,  songe  aux  cries  des  mourans 
Dans  la  flarame  etouff6s,  sous  le  fer  expirans/ 

II.  p.  153.  Note. 

\ 

If  ever  mankind  are  to  learn  wisdom,  it  is  surely  by  such 
lessons  as  these,  with  thousands  of  which  the  Eighteenth  Cen¬ 
tury  teems!  And  yet,  a  whole  age  of  violence  and  bloodshed 
has  rolled  away,  and  it  should  seem,  that  it  has  failed  to  in¬ 
culcate  the  principles  of  justice  and  humanity.  The  melan¬ 
choly  truth  which  the  history  of  this  period  forces  upon  our 
minds,  is, — the  slow  progress  which  enlightened  principles^ 
political  probity f  and  moral  rectitude^  make  in  the  world. 
We  would  willingly,  indeed,  adopt  the  consolatory  theories  of 
those  benevolent  philosophers,  who  persuade  themselves  that 
the  world  has  been  gradually  advancing  towards  a  system  of 
optimism ;  that  the  light  of  philosophy  and  of  truth  is  rapidly 
spreading  its  mild  and  genial  influence,  and  conflning  within 
narrower  limits  the  regions  of  ignorance  and  of  vice  :  but,  alas  ! 
with  our  eyes  still  upon  the  pages  which  record  the  events  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  we  blush  for  human  nature ;  we  could 
almost  despair  of  the  species  ;  ,we  dare  not  say  that  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  political  justice,  of  correct  thinking,  of  enlightened 
principles,  has  kept  pace  with  the  inventions  of  science  and 
the  discoveries  of  genius..  ‘  See  nations  slowly  wise  and  meanly 
‘just!’ — In  glancing  at  the  varied  events  of  the  period  before  us, 
we  will,  indeed,  acknowledge  that  we  can  fix  upon  many  bright 
spots;  many  gleams  of  light,  which  might  encourage  even  a 
desponding  mind  to  hope  that  a  more  glorious  period  is  at  hand. 
But  in  tracing  back  the  history  of  modern  Eurojje,  so  often 
have  these  hopes  been  disappointed,  so  frequently  have  the 
dawnings  which  promised  to  usher  in  the  day,  fade<l  from  our 
view  and  relapsed  into  night,  that  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of 
those  dreary  regions  upon  the  face  of  our  planet,  where  twi- 
liglit  appears  at  many  successive  intervals,  but  is  not  followed 
by  the  presence  of  the  genial  luminary  of  day. 


♦The  night  before  the  battle  of  Raucoux,  this  General  replied  to  the  Physician 
Senac,  who  inquired  the  occasion  of  the  sadness  by  which  he  appeared  jver- 
wlielmed,  by  paroding  those  verses  in  **  Andromaque — 

“  Think,  Senac,  think  upon  that  dreadful  night, 

**  To  a  whole  nation  an  eternal  night, 

“  The  shouts  of  victors,  and  the  dying  shrieks 
“  Of  those  the  stifling  flames  or  sword  devoured.*' 
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We  i\o  not,  however,  despond ; — we  turn  from  tlicse  rn- 
cords  of  human  crimes  to  the  Book  of’liod;  and  from  thence, 
as  from  some  lofty  eminenwi  which  overlooks  the  dark  and 
clouded  valleys  beneath  our  feet,  we  ti'ace  the  dawnin«^  of  a 
brighter  day ;  we  hail  the  approach  of  that  period  when  our 
‘  sun  shall  no  more  go  down  V 

Yes !  the  Christian  calculates  not  wholly  upon  the  pusf 
current  of  human  actions.  He  turns  from  the  melancholy  spec¬ 
tacle  presented  to  his  view  in  the  history  of  the  world,  to  the 
cheering  prospects  spread  before  him  in  the  sure  word  of  Pro¬ 
phecy.  He  confidently  anticipates  the  glorious  period,  when 
‘‘  violence  shall  no  more  be  heard  in  the  land,  wasting  nor  des- 

truction  within  our  borders.”  He  does  not,  indeed,  look  for 
any  striking  eftects  upon  the  conduct  of  nations,  or  the  nioraU 
of  individuals,  from  the  boasted  effects  of  philosophy  alone. 
If  the  world  is  to  advance  in  happiness, — if  social  and  political 
order  is  to  be  firmly  established,  it  must  be  through  the  means 
of  the  Gospel  of  Peace,  At  such  anticipations  the  infidel 
may  scoff;  but,  amid  the  political  convulsions  which,  in  tlie 
present  age,  so  awfully  agitate  the  world,  the  Christian  will 
turn  to  the  volume  of  Inspiration,  and  point  to  the  Promise  of 
Etenial  Truth,  “  1  the  Lord  will  hasten  it  in  his  time  I’* 


Art.  IV.  A  Statement  of  the  Early  Symptoms  xahich  lead  to  the 
Disease  termed  IVater  in  the  Brain  ;  with  Observations  on  the 
Necessity  of  a  watchful  Attention  to  them,  and  on  the  fatal  Con¬ 
sequences  of  their  neglect.  In  a  Letter  to  Martin  Wall,  Esq.  M.D. 
Clinical  Professor  at  Oxford,  &c.  &c.  By  G.  D.  Yeats,  M.D.  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford;  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
London  ;  of  the  Royal  Sledical  .Society,  Edinburgh  ;  late  Phy¬ 
sician  to  the  Lunatic  /Xsylum  and  Infirmary  of  the  County,  and 
Physician  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  pp.  114.  Callow, 
London.  1815. 

F  is  not  niorc  than  twenty  years  since,  that  a  German  Physician^ 
upon  a  visit  to  this  country,  expressed  his  surprise  at  the 
comparatively  little  attention  paid  here  to  ‘  Gastric  Diseases,’ 
and  at  the  liberal,  and  olten  actually  indiscriminate  and  cm* 
pirical  employment  of  opium,  bark,  and  mercury.  How  changed 
are  the  face  and  fashion  of  things  in  the  present  day  !  ‘  Gastricism’ 
has  at  length  become  the  rage  in  Britain.  Every  thing  both 
in  the  way  of  disorder  and  remedy,  is  regarded  through  the 
medium  of  the  prtmsp  ri«T.  Debility  is  a  word  quite  out  of 
date  ;  sternutation  is  no  longer  in  vogue  ;  tonics  are  becoming 
obsolete,  specifics  disregarded  ;  and,  after  a  long  struggle  for 
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8U\>erionty  anion"  metlicinal  powers,  evacuants  have  been  pro- 
clainieil  the  masters  ot‘  the  held. 

The  very  respec’table  Autlior  of  the  tract  now  before  us,  has 
taken  a  decideil  part  with  the  disci jdes  of  the  "astric  school,  lie 
ijives  his  full  assent  and  powerful  support  to  the  doctrin*?s  of 
the  prevailing  creed  ;  and  in  our  opinion  has  approximated  too 
nearly  to  the  rerha  magisiri  error.  That  his  book  contains 
many  valuable  and  important  observations  we  feel  no  dispo¬ 
sition  for  a  moment  to  question;  indeed,  whatever  coiiun  from 
tlie  |>eii  of  Dr.  Yeats,  must  necessarily  carry  with  it  a  decree 
of  authority ;  and  if,  in  the  following  stricturi's  on  his  present 
performance,  he  may  discover  too  much  of  critical  fitsHlom,  we 
must  request  him  to  recollect,  that  the  strictures  themselves  will 
Ih^  so  many  proofs  that  we  attach  a  considerable  share  of  con¬ 
sequence  to  every  thin"  that  issues  from  the  press  in  the  name 
and  under  the  sanction  of  the  Author  of  “  Observations  on 
“  the  Claims  of  the  5loderns,  ik.c.” 

The  subject  on  which  Dr.  Yeats  has  now  written,  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  no  mean  interest.  Strike  consumption  of  the  lun^s 
out  of  the  list  of  maladies,  and  water  in  the  brain  will  then 
perhaps  stand  at  tlie  very  heail  of  the  scale,  in  respect  of  its 
comparative  importance.  We  have  no  ipiarrel  therefore  with 
our  Author  on  the  "round  of  the  popular  cast  he  has  chosen  to 
"ive  to  his  treatise ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  ^lad  to  see  it  at 
once  so  scientilic  and  so  divested  of  technical  jieculiarities,  as 
to  be  instructive  to  the  professional  reader,  while  it  is  not  closed 
against  unprofessional  perusal.  The  few  objections  we  shall 
venture  to  make,  will  be  more  against  the  matter  than  the 
manner  of  the  work,  and  these  objections  we  hope  to  urge 
without  in  any  measure  infringiu"  the  canons  of  liberal  cri¬ 
ticism. 

The  gastric  theory  of  medicine,  to  which  we  have  above  al¬ 
luded,  is  not  altogether  one  and  indivisible.  It  is  indeed  se¬ 
parable  into  three  distinct  heads,  notwithstanding  that  these 
several  divisions  in  some  sort  symbolize  with  each  other.  If 
we  were  called  upon  to  designate  them  by  distinctive  appellations, 
we  might  call  them  the  pioyutice  theory,  the  hepatic  theory, 
and  the  of  the  digestive  organs ;  with  all  and  each  of 

which,  however,  Dr.  Yeats’s  sentiments  have  something  in 
common,  insomuch  that  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  en¬ 
gage  in  a  slight  preliminary  discussion  on  their  origin  and 
respective  merits. 

I  t  happened,  at  the  time  when  the  systems  of  Boerhaave  and 
Hotlinan  were  dividing  the  opinions,  and  directing  the  practice 
of  medical  speculatists  on  the  continent,  that  the  notions  of 
the  latter  were  principally  received  and  taught  in  that  school 
which  was  destined  to  become  Uic  school  of  paramount  au- 
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thority,  at  least  in  this  country.  Dr.  Cullen  and  liis  followers 
proclaimed  themselves  partisans  of  the  ‘  of  lloflmau, 

in  opposition  to  the  jHuidismy  if  we  may  so  express  it,  of 
Boerhaave  ;  and  the  influence  which  this  selection  of  one  theory 
as  the  ground-work  of  pathology  and  practice,  came  in  a  very 
short  time  to  possess  over  the  whole  body  of  medical  doctrines 
throughout  Britain,  is  truly  astonishing.  Disorder  was  no 
longer  corruption  of  humours,  but  weakness  of  fibre  ;  and  the 
old  notions  of  cleansing,  depurating,  diluting,  and  discharging, 
yielded  to  the  novel  principles  of  subduing  spasm  and  sup¬ 
porting  tone  ; — principles  which  were  carried  to  a  still  greater 
and  more  unwarrantable  extent  hy  that  very  extraordinary 
person  Dr.  John  Brown.  Even  in  cases  where  the  disciples  of 
Hoflinati  and  Cullen  would  have  had  no  scruple  in  pursuing, 
in  part  at  least,  the  )>lan  of  depletion,  Brown  not  only  ri¬ 
diculed  such  plan  as  incflicient,  hut  decried  it  as  dangerous. 
Stimulation— excitement— was  every  thing  with  him  ;  and  this, 
it  must  be  confessed,  became  too  much  the  order  of  the  day, 
even  among  many  who  were  very  far  from  being  converts  to  the 
Brunonian  dogmas. 

Such  was,  in  a  great  measure,  the  introduction  of  that  bark 
and  opium  practice  of  which  our  (Tcrman  critic  complained; 
and  the  complaint  was  not  wholly  destitute  of  foundation.  The 
first  great  and  general  check  which  was  given  to  this  practice, 
was  by  the  publication  of  a  work  ^  on  the  utility  and  adininis- 
*  tration  of  purgative  medicines,’  in  which  the  author  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  our  tonics,  and  stimulants,  and  antispasmodics, 
are,  not  seldom,  worse  than  thrown  away,  and  that  the  correct 
and  efficient  plan  of  treating  many  even  of  those  maladies  that 
are  classed  by  all  parties  among  diseases  of  debility,  is  that  of 
a  liberal  administration  of  purgative  remedies.  Thus,  that 
singular  aflection,  the  Dance  of  St.  Vitus,  (which  Brunonians 
and  Cullenians,  as  well  as  mere  empirical  routiner Sy  had  all 
joined  in  viewing  and  treating  as  an  aflection  of  weakness,  and 
in  combating  by  strengthening  remedies,)  the  author  of 
work  now  alluded  to,  iustructs  us  to  counteract  and  subdue  by 
purgatives,  and  purgatives  alone ;  and  so,  in  a  variety  of  other 
instances,  to  an  extent  which,  in  our  judgement,  is  neither  au¬ 
thorized  by  theory  nor  confirmed  by  experience.  Many  have 
been  induced  to  give  the  plan  a  fair  and  unprejudiced  trial,  and 
finding  it  not  always  so  successful  as  its  founder  represented, 
have  bwn  compelled  to  resort  to  their  old  remedies.  The  nrin- 
ciple  also  ujK)n  which  medicines  of  the  class  now  alluded  to, 
produce  their  beneficial  eflfects,  seems,  in  some  measure,  to 
have  been  misunderstood  ;  and  here  wc  gladly  avail  ourselves 
of  an  opportunity  of  using  Dr.  Yeats’s  words  as  expressive  of 
our  own  sentiments  on  this  subject. 
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•  With  all  respect,’  (he  says,  alluding  to  Dr.  Hamilton,)  *  for  the 
doctrines  of  this  justly  admired  Physician,  I  cannot  avoid  being  of 
opinion  from  observation  that  a  great  deal  of  the  advantage  derived 
from  pursuing  his  suggestions,  arises  as  much,  if  not  more  from  pro¬ 
ducing  a  healthy  secretion  from  the  glands  which  pour  their  fluids 
into  the  intestines,  than  from  giving  more  regular,  at  least  more 
evacuating  movements  to  the  intestinal  actions.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  foul  discharges  do  not  depend 
upon  stagnation  only  in  the  torpid  bowels.  Morbid  secretions  ore 
going  on ;  their  mere  evacuations,  therefore,  would  not  insure  health 
and  tone;  an  alterative  effect  is  wanted:  excite  the  glands  to  their 
healthy  functions,  in  addition  to  the  removal  of  the  accumulated 
load,  and  salutary  evacuations  will  regularly  take  place.*  p.  39. 

The  objection,  then,  ^vhicll  wc  should  feel  di<*>posed  to  ad¬ 
vance  against  the  principles  and  practice  of  Dr.  Hamilton,  is, 
that  (hey  jjartake  too  iiuicli,  so  to  say,  of  a  mechanical  nature; 
.they  regard  the  living  frame  as  susceptible  of  being  clogged 
and  impeded  in  the  same  way  as  a  j)iece  of  machinery  devoid 
of  life,  and  go  upon  the  supposition  tliut  the  whole  of  medicinal 
agency  is  resolvable  into  this  clearing  away  of  oftending  matter  ; 
forgetting  that  this  very  matter  itself  is  not  unfrequently  the 
mere  offspring  of  weakness,  and  that  it  is  most  ctfectually  to 
be  expelled,  as  well  as  prevented  from  again  accumulating,  by 
measures  of  an  invigorating  nature.  The  practice  of  mere  j)ur- 
gation  is  a  practice  of  prescribing  to  symptoms  to  the  neglect  of 
causes.  It  is  unphilosophical,  and  often  hurtful. 

We  have  ventured  to  name  the  second  reigning  (hmtrine  of 
modern  medicine,  the  hepatic  theory,  inasmuch  as  it  looks  to 
the  liver  for  a  solution  of  all  the  difiiculties  and  intricacies  con¬ 
nected  with  disordered  actions  in  the  living  system  A  capite 
ad  calcem,  it  is  all  the  liver;  and  tliis  reference  is  ma<le  vvithont 
much  precision  as  to  the  actual  state  in  w  hich  the  organ  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be,  in  order  to  produce  these  multifarious  maladies. 
They  are  traced  to  the  liver,  and  that  is  eiiough.  ("ertain  pre¬ 
parations  of  mercury  have  been  fomul  or  supposed  to  possess 
a  s|H'eific  influence  on  the  functions  of  the  liver,  and  these  pre¬ 
parations  become,  therefore,  in  tlic  hands  of  the  hepatic  ])a- 
thologist,  what  wine  and  opium  were  whli  the  disciples  of 
Brown 

That  the  liver  is,  in  very  many  instances,  the  actual  and 
prime  seat  of  disease,  which  displays  itself  in  another  and 
perhaps  distant  part  of  the  frame,  is  an  unquestionable  fact. 
Jlow'  often  do  we  see  congestions  of  blood  about  the  vessels  of 
the  head,  irregularities  in  the  action  of  the  heart  and  pulse, 
dropsical  and  pulmonic  aflwtions,  hemorrhages  from  either  su¬ 
perficial  or  more  deep-seated  blood-vessels,  and  a  great  many 
other  derangements,  which  there  is  no  difficulty  in  tracing  to 
a  schirrousor  otherw  ise  obstructed  state  of  the  organ  in  question , 
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aiul  to  a  consequently  impeded  or  interrupted  circulation  throu|T!i 
*  its  substance  ;  but  tliai  all  cases  ol*  inorl)id  bein^  arc  attributable 
to  this  source,  is,  in  our  mimh||  an  unfounded  supposition. 
Certain  attections  of  the  head,  it  will  be  our  business  almost  im¬ 
mediately  to  prove,  have  an  orii^in  oftentimes  totally  indopendeiit 
of  hepatic  alfection.  This,  then,  like  tlie  precedim^  theory,  is 
stretched  out  to  too  great  a  length,  and  in  practice  acted  on, 
by  much  too  exclusively  of  other  considerations. 

Pathologists  of  the  third  class  found  their  doctrines  on  a  con¬ 
ceived  sympathetic  connexion  of  every  part  of  the  animal  body, 
iidluencing  more  especially  that  grand  connecting  medium  the 
stomach,  tlie  proper  regulations  of  wbicli  constitute,  in  their 
opinion,  the  great  secret  of  curative  agency  ;  and  this  is  a  prin¬ 
ciple  in  medicine,  which,  if  duly  cultivated  and  cautiously  re¬ 
strained,  will  perhaps  prove  to  have  more  of  truth  in  its  com¬ 
position,  and  of  good  in  its  practical  application,  than  either 
of  the  preceding.  We  do  not  believe,  with  an  encomiast  of 
Mr.  Abernethy,  that  ‘  the  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which 
‘  the  nervous  system  and  digestive  organs  mutually  aggravate 

*  each  other’s  disorder,  and  the  insiiQiciency  of  local  remedies 
‘  in  general  for  the  cure  of  local  diseases,  may  he  regarded  as 
‘  the  only  important  progressive  step  wliich  the  science  of  inc- 

*  dicine  has  taken  since  the  time  of  Hippocrates — but  we  do 
believe,  and  arc  assured,  that  both  professional  and  public  be¬ 
nefit  (if  these  arc  allowed  tube  comj)atil)le)  will  accrue  from  the 
s|)eculatious  now  alluded  to.  By  way  of  illustration  we  remark, 
that  it  was  formerly  the  j)ractice  among  both  hospital  and  pri¬ 
vate  physicians,  to  thrust  Peruvian  bark  down  the  throats  of  all 
j)atients  in  whom  debility  was  imagined  the  prevailing  feature 
of  disease,  and  (his  from  a  vague  empirical  notion  respecting 
the  corroborating  power  of  the  drug  in  question.  This,  say  the 
advocates  of  the  sympathetic  doctrines,  is  a  practice  resulting 
Irom  false  principles.  Look  to  the  state  of  the  nervous  system, 
examine  the  condition  of  (lie  digestive  organs,  upon  the  just 
regulation  ot  which  depends  the  due  performance  of  all  vital 
iuiictions ;  regulate  the  action  of  the  nerves,  improve  the  se- 
crelions  of  the  stomach,  and  every  thing  else  will  fall  into  re- 
gidarity  ami  health  in  course  and  consequence.  Even  the  most 
tlistant  and  apparently  mere  local  diseases,  ought  to  be  receivctl 
and  managed  in  reference  to  this  connexion ;  and  mor¬ 
tification  itself,  I^Ir.  Abernethy  justly  asserts  to  be  not  unfre- 
quently  the  ‘  result  of  nervous  disorder.’ 

But  with  every  res])ect  for  the  talents  and  acumen  of  those 
gentlemen  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  founders  of  this  syui- 
pathetic  theory  of  medical  science,  we  venture  to  say,  that  tlie 
princij>les  it  promulgates,  liavc  been  advocated  and  acted  upon 
with  too  much  of  systematic  attachment ;  for  there  certainly  are 
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many  inuluilics,  both  local  and  constitutional,  wliicli  have  tlK'ir 
cominenceihent,  course,  ami  decline,  in  a  iiianner  almost  inde- 
|)endently  of  the  circle  ol*  sympathies  allndiMl  to  ;  and  >Ye  are 
apprehensive  that  the  determined  and  devoted  partisan  ol\ 
those  particular  views,  has  sometimes  sulVered  system  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  ^ood  sense  and  unbiassed  observation.  The 
Brunonians  themselves,  with  their  o])ium  and  stimuli,  were 
not  more  disposed  to  disret^ard  such  tacts  as  interfered  with 
their  hy|>othesis,  than  the  digestive  orijunizistii  have  sometimes 
shewn  themselves  confirmed  in  theoretical  obstinacy. 

^V  emay,  by  way  of  illustration,  adduce  two  aiVections,  amon^ 
a  variety  of  others,  which  will  yield  only  to  a  specific  treat¬ 
ment;  and  which  treatment,  in  spite  of  the  pn^tensions  of  system 
and  science,  is  entirely  emj)irical,  or  the  result  of  accidental  ex¬ 
perience,  unaided  by  any  a  priori  views  ;  we  mean — the  sea- 
scurvy,  and  the  lues-venerea.  Why  v(*i^etable  acids  should  be 
the  remedy  for  one,  and  mercury  for  the  other,  has  never  yet 
been  reconciled  with  any  principles  of  patholoj^ical  reasoning; 
and  in  cither  instance  you  may  stimulate  the  frame  as  much 
as  you  please,  you  may  resjulate,  as  minutely  and  carefully  as 
may  be,  the  condition  of  the  nerves  and  digestive  organs  ;  ne¬ 
vertheless,  the  complaints  will  run  oii  and  actpiire  strength  as 
they  proceed,  unless  you  check  their  course  by  their  respective 
specifics.  Again,  many  are  the  local  inilammations  and  other 
derangements,  which  will  yield  only  to  local  and  specific  ap¬ 
plications,  notwithstanding  that  every  attention  shall  have  pre¬ 
viously  been  given  to  regulating  the  functions  of  the  first  pas¬ 
sages.  The  state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  is,  therefore,  hy 
no  means,  in  all  instances,  cither  the  cause  or  the  index  of  ge-  . 
neral  or  local  disorder. 

But  it  is  now  time  that  we  turn  our  attention  more  especially 
to  that  malady  which  is  intended  to  be  particularly  the  subject  of 
the  present  discussion. 

Dr.  Yeats  complains,  and  not  without  cause,  that  too  little 
attention  has  hitherto  been  given  to  the  condition  of  the  sto¬ 
mach  and  bowels,  by  many  who,  by  dissection  and  otherwise, 
have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  precise  nature  and  actual 
origin  of  water  in  the  brain,  which,  he  is  disposed  to  think, 
takes  its  rise,  for  the  most  party  in  situations  remote  from  the 
brain.  In  this  latter  opinion  we  think  him  erroneous,  and  it 
.  remains  for  us  to  state  our  reasons  for  such  difference  of  sen¬ 
timent. 

Firsts  XS  e  find  the  disease  to  be  one  principally  of  early  life. 
It  occurs,  ordinarily,  at  some  period  during  *  the  growth  and 
gradual  evolution  of  the  brain,  before  the  organ  has  arrived  at  ma¬ 
turity,  \thicli  drcuinslance  would  seem  to  favour  the  8up]>ositiou 
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<)i*  some  organic  alteration  taking;  place  of  an  ovig;inal  and  in¬ 
dependent  nature,  for  inipe»linients  and'  interruptions  must  na¬ 
turally  be  more  incident  to  an  ors;an  during  the  process  of  de¬ 
velopment,  than  after  the  evolution  is  complete.  Secondly,  The 
malady  is  often  connected  with,  and  seemingly  produced  by,  the 
process  of  teething,  the  irritation  of  which  appears  to  extend 
itself  to  contiguous  parts,  and  the  brain  comes  to  be  affected  by 
actual  vicinity  of  position,  without  reference  to  a  distant  organ. 
Tkirdly,  Were  the  complaint  always,  or  more  usually  brought 
about  by  obstructed  viscera,  we  should  expect  to  meet  with  it 
oftener  in  advanced  life,  when  such  obstructions  arc  both  more 
common  and  more  permanently  operative,  and  then  most  ob¬ 
viously,  as  wc  have  above  remarked,  engender  disorders  in 
distant  parts  of  the  frame.  Fourthly,  We  may  observe,  that 
the  subjects  of  hydrocephalus  are,  in  the  majority  at  least  of 
cases,  subjects  in  which  a  scrophulous  tendency  in  the  habit  i« 
more  or  less  perceptible  ;  and  they  arc  moreover  those  cliildren 
in  whom,  from  a  precocity  of  intellect,  we  might  expect 
brainiilar  functions  to  be  inordinately  active  and  complicated, 
and  consec|uently  more  susceptible  of  disordered  action. 

But,  further,  the  frequently  obvious  causes  of  hydrocephalus, 
arc  proofs  of  a  too  certain  nature,  that  the  complaint,  may,  and 
often  does,  originate  directly  in  the  head.  Dr.  Wall  (to  whom 
Dr.  Y  eats’s  book  is  addressed,  and  who  is  well  known  to  be 
an  observant  and  able  physician)  has  suggested,  whether  the 
increased  frequency  of  hydrocephalus  of  late  years,  may  not 
be  traced  to  the  ‘  leaving  otl*  of  the  circular  defence  round  the 
‘  beads  of  cliildren,*  and  their  consequently  more  frequent 
e.xposnre  to  injury  from  falls  and  blows.  Whether  this  be  the 
case  or  not,  certain  it  is,  (and  no  practitioner  of  any  experience 
will  be  iiielinod  to  dispute  tbe  truth  of  the  statement,)  that  ex¬ 
ternal  injuries,  directly  applied  to  the  head,  are  often  tbe  im¬ 
mediately  exciting  sources  of  the  disease,  and  this  perhaps  b 
the  case  much  oftener  than  is  seen  or  suspected.  When 
the  derangement  has  thus  been  certuinly  induced  iii  an  im- 
mediate  and  direct  way,  we  always  see  the  functions  of  tbe 
bowels  to  be  disordered  in  consequence,  and  may  not  this  in¬ 
cidental  and  secondary  affection  be  often,  in  other  cases,  taken 
for  the  caus^when  it  is  rather  the  consequence  ? — the  torpidity  or 
irregularity  of  the  bowels  being  occasioned  by  that  altered  state 
ol  the  brain,  which  is  prior  to  the  actual  production  of  confirnfied 
hydrocaplralus. 

There  is  still  another  circumstance  which  would  seem  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  supposition  of  water  in  tbe  brain  being  originall) 
a  brainular  disease,  in  the  greatest  number  of  instances,  and 
that  is,  that  a  greater  or  less  affection  of  one  of  the  limbs,  b 
almost  invariably,  among  the  earliest  indications  that  all  is  not 
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^oing^  on  right.  This  symptom  gcneriilly  occurs  prior  to  the 
intestinal  irregularity,  and  is  often  not  noticed  on  account  of 
its  early  appearance,  and  because  the  connexion  is  not  con- 
(•eived  between  it  and  the  subsequent  scries  of  disordered  actions; 
but,  as  far  as  our  observation  has  gone,  wc  have  very  seldom 
failed  of  bringing  to  the  recollection  of  parents  or  friends,  the 
(‘ircumstance  of  the  young  patient  having  evinced  a  weakness 
in  one  or  other  of  the  lower  limbs,  (provideil  the  limbs  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  used,)  a  stiffness  about  the  knee,  or  sometimes  a 
tendency  to  drag  the  aflectcd  leg  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner 
totliose  .who  are  affected  with  St.  Vitus’s  Dance.*  I'liis  sign 
of  ajiproacliing  mischief  wc  mention  particularly,  both  because 
it  may  be  regarded  as  confirming  our  views  i-especting  the  general 
source  of  the  complaint,  and  because  we  think  it  of  most  mo- 
inentons  consequence  to  commence  early  operations  of  a  j)re- 
ventive  or  curative  nature,  before  the  disease  shall  have  heeomc 
too  conspicuous  to  admit  of  question  or  douht. 

But  while  we  thus  contend  for  onr  own  notions  res|)ecting' 
the  more  usual  production  of  hydrocephalus,  and  venture  to 
(jualify  those  of  tlie  Author  whose  book  is  now  before  u«,  we  ’ 
must  at  the  same  time  admit  that  the  disorder  may  and  aetiially 
docs  at  times  occur  as  a  consequence  of  torpid  and  int<‘rrupled 
action  in  the  intestinal  canal  with  its  connected  viscera ;  and 
that  in  all  cases  the  plans  both  of  prevention  and  treatment 
ought  to  comprise  an  attention  to  the  visceral  state.  >Ve  shall 
here  take  occasion  to  insert  a  case  slated  by  the  Author,  as. il¬ 
lustrative  of  this  necessity. 

*  Having  just,*  he  says,  addressing  Dr.  Wall,  *  closed  niy  at¬ 
tendance  upon  an  interesting  little  girl  of  four  years  of  age,  the  only 
child  of  an  intelligent  widow,  1  am  sure,  Sir,  you  will  h  lilingly  read 
the  account  of  the  symptoms,  and  they  were  by  no  means  moderate, 
in  this  stage  of  the  complaint,  as  drawn  up  by  the  mother.  **  The 
Subject  of  this  sheet  hadoecn  for  ten  weeks  without  having  a  natural 


*  There  is  possibly  more  analogy  in  some  instances  between  these 
two  complaints  (Hydrocephalus  and  Chorea)  than  is  usually  con¬ 
ceived.  In  the  latter,  the  morbid  actions,  perhaps  from  their  oc¬ 
currence  later  in  life,  seldom  advance  to  the  extent  of  disorganization^ 
and  are  therefore  not  commonly  fatal.  In  the  only  fatal  case  of 
St.  Vitus’s  Dunce  that  w  e  recollect  ever  to  have  witnessed,  ihe  ap¬ 
pearances  ill  the  last  stages  were  very  similar  to  those  wliich  are  seen 
ill  hydrocephalus.  It  may  be  noticed  by  the  way,  that  in  this  case, 
the  plan  of  Dr.  Hamilton  was  from  the  commencement  vigorously 
and  perseveringly  pursued.  It  ought,  however,  also  to  be  men¬ 
tioned,  that,  in  another  case,  falling  at  the  same  time,  the  plan  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  abundantly  beneficial. 
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mution,  and  the  stools  were,  during  that  period,  occasionally  very 
dark.  About  the  end  of  ten  weeks,  she  was  seized  with  drowsiness, 
which  continued  for  three  or  four  hours,  out  of  which  she  awoke 
ill  a  very  high  fever,  attended  by  retching  ;  nothing  would  remain 
on  the  stomach  ;  a  complete  nausea  at  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  food 
took  place  :  violent  thirst.  The  motions  resembled  soot  mixed  with 
boiled  spinage,  perfectly  solid,  and  upon  remaining  tinged  the  water 
of  a  dark  sap-green.  The  retching  and  fever  continued  for  three 
days,  with  very  little  intermission,  yet  they  were  less  at  times; 
perhaps  the  interval  of  an  hour  might  elapse.  Calomel  had  been 
given  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  and  was  continued  daily 
nntil  the  motions  became  lighter.  About  the  end  of  the  fourth  day, 
all  the  above  symptoms  subsided,  and  the  little  sulferer  became 
daily  better  for  fourteen  days.  She  was  again  seized  w’ith  drowsiness, 
a  little  sickness,  but  not  retching.  Calomel  again  procured  relief.  ^ 
Three  days  after  this  second  attack,  a  pain  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
back  of  the  head  was  complained  of.  She  could  not  move  nor  stoop 
without  uneasiness — easily  fatigued — dislike  to  the  smell  of  her 
food,  and  great  fretful  ness — the  uneasiness  in  the  head  was  by  no 
means  continual,  nor  occurring  more  than  four  or  five  times  during 
the  day — costive  bowels  and  dark  coloured  stools  still  as  before. 
Another  fortnight  elapsed  and  the  fever  returned  with  drowsiness — 
dizziness  for  tha  first  time —could  not  bear  the  head  off  the  pillow — 
could  not  sec  clearly —objects  appeared  double — the  pain  in  the 
head  very  troublesome,  yet  would  intermit  for  two  or  three  hours — 
sickness — pain  in  the  sides — heaviness  about  the  eyes — burning  in 
the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet — evacuations  still  dark— 
flushings  of  the  face  — starting  during  sleep — the  urine  of  a  high 
bright  colour.” — So  fiir  the  narrative  of  the  mother,  ‘  It  was  at  this 
time,"  continues  1>.  Yeats  ‘  that  I  first  saw  the  child,  who  is  now 
perfectly  well.  The  repeated  returns  of  derangement  in  the  di¬ 
gestive  organs  w’ould,  if  not  subdued,  no  doubt  have  ultimately  pro¬ 
duced  the  full  hydrocephalic  excitement  of  the  brain  wdiicli  appears 
ill  fact  to  have  already  commenced.* 

•  .  .  . 

In  this  opinion  >ve  agree  with  our  Author  ;  yet  even  here  it 
may  he  doubted  whether  (he  visceral  disorder  was  not  a  consc- 
<pieuce  in  some  measure  of  an  originally  improper  performance  of 
brainular  functions,  and  the  evacuating  plan,  which  was  adopted 
witli  success,  w  as  not  rendered  so,  fn  part  at  least,  by  the  al¬ 
terative  and  stimulating  efTeet  which  it  insured,  not  by  merely 
unloading  the  intestine.s  of  foul  matter. 

W  ere  the  (piestion  we  have  been  agitating,  one  of  mere  theory, 
unconnected  with  practu^al  iniluences,  it  might  have  l)een  dis¬ 
pensed  with  in  the  prcs(*nt  instance  as  scarcely  worth  the 
trouble  of  discussion  ;  hut  besides  that  it  is  always  desirable 
to  acipiire  accurate  pathological  notions  on  the  subject  of  morbid 
processes,  we  think  that  we  discover  the  seeds  of  actual  and 
practical  error  in  tracing  everything  in  a  wholesale  way  to  the 
jiycr,  stomach,  and  bowels.  In  reference  to  the  case  before  us, 
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inquii'inj'  and  anxious  parents  will  ever  he  apprehensive  of  the 
most  triflini^  irregularity  in  these  paris,  lest  it  should  lay  the 
foundation  of  water  in  the  head;  they  will  he  encourati^ed  in  the 
too  liheral  and  injuriously  habitual  use  of  purgative  medicines, 
with  a  view  to  avert  the  dreadful  catastrophe;  and,  as  it  re¬ 
gards  disorder  in  general,  professional  men,  unduly  imhiied 
with  these  visceral  doctrines,  will  not  only  adhere  to  their 
evacuating  remedies  to  such  a  degree  as  to  endanger  the  tone 
of  their  patient’s  howcls,  hut,  in  very  many  instances,  will  bo 
diverted  from  the  employment  of  more  appropriate  means  of 
curing  their  patient’s  maladies.  Etlects  which  it  has  been  our 
fate  to  witness,  in  like  manner  as,  under  the  former  but  now 
almost  exploded  system  of  excitement,  we  have  seen  individuals 
excited  to  their  cost. 

We  shall  now  state  what,  in  our  judgement,  ought  to  give 
rise  to  the  professional  and  parental  alarm,  as  menacing  in¬ 
dications  that  hydrocej)lialus  is  about  to  take  place:  and,  after 
jnesenting  the  reader  with  a  few'  remarks  on  the  distinguishing 
features  of  this  complaint,  as  compared  or  contrasted  with  others 
with  which  it  is  apt  to  he  confounded,  shall  conclude  by 
ofl'ering  one  or  two  additional  suggestions  on  its  causes  and 
management. 

One  prominent  symptom  wc  have  had  occasion  already  to 
mention,  and  we  repeat  here  our  conviction,  that  in  instances 
where  the  disorder  occurs  gradually  and  alinost  imperceptibly, 
this  symptom  will  seldom  he  found  wanting.  There  is,  too, 
for  the  most  ])art,  an  unusual  drowsiness  and  loss  of  the  child’s 
accustomed  vivacity,  which,  when  it  is  marked  and  obvious, 
is  to  he  distinguished  from  the  drowsiness  of  mere  weakness, 
by  a  kind  of  tendency  in  the  head  to  hang  down  as  if  it  was 
with  ditViculty  that  it  could  suj)port  its  own  weight.  With 
this  drowsiness  an  uncommon  susceptibility  of  light  is  not 
seldom  observable,  as  if  the  light  occasioned  uneasiness  ;  and 
now,  the  bowels  become  irregular,  generally  costive,  but 
sometimes  inordimately  relaxetl.  Slight  (its  of  an  epileptic 
kind  are  not  unusually  among  the  earliest  signs  to  excite  sus¬ 
picion  ;  and  these,  if  they  occur  about  the  time  of  teething,  are 
attributed,  and  sometimes  justly,  to  this  cause ;  for  inetfectual 
efforts  to  pro|K‘l  the  teeth  we  look  upon,  as  wc  have  above  re¬ 
marked,  to  be  among  the  most  usual  exciting  sources  of  hy- 
drocej>bahis.  A  sluggish  beat  and  slight  intermission  of  the 
pulse,  arc  common  attendants  upon  this  state  of  things,  which 
is  soon  however  succeeded  by  a  more  than  h(*althy  cjuickness. 
This  (juickness,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  very  first  symptoms  when 
the  complaint  is  ushered  in  with  more  decided  marks  of  in¬ 
flammation,  constituting  the  phrenitic  hydrocephalus  of  some 
authors.  A  sickness,  too,  of  the  stomach,  is  almost  invariably 
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an  accompaniment  of  the  inf^jiniimitory  livdroceplraliis  ;  iiidoeil, 
the  symptoms  altos^ether  ar  •  r  oincwliai  allied  to  tliose  Avhicli 
ill  more  advanced  life;  iiulicati*  -an  intlaiiunation  of  the  brain. 
But  it  would  not  be  easy  \o  eiunnerate  all  the  appearances 
which,  at  various  times,  take  place  according  to  the  ditforent 
states  of  predisposition  and  diilerence  in  the  producing  causes ; 
and  the  medical  attendant  for  the  most  part  draws  his 
inferences  from  that  kind  of  comparative  observation  which  no 
list  of  symptoms,  even  if  accurately  romemhered,  could  so 
well  supply.  There  are,  however,  certain  prominent  marks  of 
distinction  between  this  complaint  and  others,  the  pointing  out 
of  which  w  ill  he  the  best  w  ay  of  continuing  our  history. 

Worms  in  the  bowels  not  unfretpiently  produce  symptoms  which 
are  nearly  allied  to  those  characteriy/mg  the  first  stages  of  water 
in  the  brain  but  when  the  mischief  is  oicasioned  by  worms, 
there  is,  for  the  most  part,  an  irritation  in  the  nostrils,  with  a 
constant  teiidency  in  the  child  to  pick  them,  and  a  tumid 
appearance  in  the  upper  lip,  with  a  very  remarkahh'  and 
ciiaracteristic  dark  appearance  under  tlie  lower  eye-lids.  Fetor 
in  the  breatli  also,  with  more  or  less  of  cough,  usually  uccom- 
panies  worms  in  the  bowels ;  and  there  is  a  great  irregularity 
in  the  appetite.  In  ceses  of  worms,  though  tiiere  may  he  drow- 
sinefcis,  there  is  not  that  peculiar  heaviness  indicative  of  hydro¬ 
cephalus  ;  nor  is  there  that  impatience  of  liglit  whicdi  marks 
the  first  periods  of  water  in  the  brain.  Lastly,  we  may 
mention  that  a  common  consequence  of  worms,  or  indeed  of 
any  irritation  in  the  first  passages,  is  a  grating  of  the  teeth  in 
sleep,  which  is  not  an  attendant  upon  hydroceplialus,  except  in 
its  last  stages. 

When  difiicult  dentition  is  the  cause  of  the  child’s  indis¬ 
position,  there  is,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  some  appearance 

♦  We  have  all  along  used  the  term  Water  in  the  Brain,  for  the 
disease  under  notice,  although  we  are  convinced  with  Dr.  Yeats  and 
<»thers  Who  liave  written  on  the  subject,  that  effusion  of  a  fluid  is 
by  no  means  necessary  previously  to  its  fatal  termination.  A  child 
shall  sometimes  go  through  every  stage  of  the  complaint  with  some 
degree  of  regularity,  and  yet  dissection  shall  fail  to  discover  the 
presence  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles.  Dr.  Cheyne,  indeed,  has  ha* 
:^ardcd  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  which  we  cannot  but  think  con¬ 
trary  both  to  analogy  and  fact ;  viz.  that  the  effusion  which  has  been 
regfurded  as  the  essence  of  the  disease,  is  in  some  measure  a  remedial 
process,  ‘  and  that  death  would  occur  earlier,  did  not  the  fluid  exude, 
‘  and  thus  continue  to  the  brain  the  necessary  degree  of  support  from 
‘  within,  w’hich  would  have  been  lost  by  the  wasting  of  the  organ 
‘  from  tlic  morbid  action  of  the  blood  vessels.* 
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of  inflammation  about  the  ^ums;  but  should  the  general  irritation 
occasioned  by  teething  be  merely  from  this  source  ^vithout  any 
hydroceplialic  excitement  we  have  not  that  impatience  of  light 
and  peculiar  drowsiness,  which  have  been  just  noticed  as  in¬ 
dicative  of  incipient  hydrocephalus. 

But  of  all  the  maladies  incident  to  young  persons,  we 
think  that  disorder  which  has  been  termed  the  bilious  remittent 
fever,  is  distinguished  with  most  ditticulty  from  the  hydrocephalus. 
The  diagnostic  marks  of  these  two  diseases,  are  so  well  detailed 
in  the  late  treatise  of  Dr.  Pembeiit)!!  on  “  Diseases  of  the  Ab- 
‘‘  domiiial  Viscera,”  that  we  shall  make  no  apology  for  extracting 
liis  instructions  on  this  head.  *  In  hydrocephalus  internus'  (says 
Dr.  Pemberton)  ‘  there  arc  occasional  screamiiigs  in  (he  sleep, 

*  with  a  continual  tossing  of  the  hands  above  the  head,  and  an 
^  intolerance  of  light,  with  more  or  less  of  squinting,  but  I 

*  think  1  may  say,  that  in  the  complaint  before  us  (remittent 
‘  fever)  there  is  hardly  ever  what  can  be  called  screaming,  and 
‘  Uiere  is  seldom .  intolerance  of  light,  and  never  squinting  : 
‘  and  moreover,  though  the  hands  are  oilen  carried  to  (he  face, 

*  it  seems  to  be  more  from  an  inclination  to  pick  the  skin  from 
‘  the  lips,  eyes  and  nose,  than  occasioned  by  the  painful  rest- 
‘  lessness  which  attends  the  hydrocephalus.  In  the  delirium  ol 
‘  hydrocephalus  the  faculties  are  totally  destroyed,  and  the  mut- 
‘  tering  ravings  of  the  patient  are  without  sense  or  reason,  and 
‘  from  this  state  he  cannot  be  roused.  But  in  tlie  other  species 
‘  of  delirium,  the  child  during  this  state  can  at  any  time  he  re- 
‘  called  to  his  senses,  which  he  will  retain  for  a  few' minutes, 
‘  acting  and  talking  consistently.  In  romitteni  fever  (ho  ap- 
‘  petite  is  destroyed:  in  hydrocephalus,  on  the  contrary,  (he 
‘  patient  vvill  take  without  reluctance  whatever  is  oirored,  ap- 
^  parcutly  making  no  distinction  between  what  is  palatable  and 
‘  what  is  nauseous.*  The  excretions  of  the  bowels  are  some- 
‘  limes  perfectly  black,  and  smelling  like  putrid  mud  ;  tljcy  are 
‘  somelimcs  curdled  with  shreds  of  coagulable  lymph  floating 
‘  in  a  dark  grc'cnish-coloured  fluid.  These  appearances  of  the 


^  This,  as  scarcely  ever  wanting,  is  a  most  important  feature  in 
hydrocephalus.  Dr.  Pemberton  might  have  added  that  the  wa.«ting 
of  flesh  is  never  in  correspondence  with  the  degree  of  iilncs.s.  We 
have  often  found  parents  indulging  a  false  hope  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  small  degree  of  emaciation  which  they  discover  in  the  little 
sufferer  ;  whereas  in  fact  this  circumstance  serves  to  confirm  the  un¬ 
favourable  opinion  of  those  who  are  in  the  secret  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  complaint.  We  may  add  that  this  continuance  of  the  nu¬ 
tritive  process  serves  to  shew  that  the  brain,  and  not  the  aiimcntarv 
canal,  is  for  ibe  most  part  the  prime  and  principal  scat  of  disorder. 
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^  iicces  arc  not  ol;served  in  liydroccplialns  intcnuis.  The 
‘  convulsions,’  the  author  adds,  ‘  which  attend  hydrocephalus 
‘  very  seldom  supervene,  until  the  ])atient  has  been  labouring 
‘  for  several  days  under  evident  indisposition,  whereas  they 
‘  often  usher  in  the  very  first  attack  of  remittent  fever.’ 

With  respect  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  brain  for  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  disease —the  proximate  cause — as  authors  term 
it,  wc  believe  it  to  he  somewhat  ditferent  in  different  subjects. 
That  there  is  increased  arterial  action  and  consequent  venous 
conc^cstion  in  most  cases,  is  very  jirobabie  ;  but  neither  the 
sym|)toms  of  the  complaint,  nor  dissection  after  death,  in  all 
cases  demonstrate  these  vascular  conditions  to  have  been  ac¬ 
tually  jnesent  ;  and  indeed  it  a]>pears  often  to  consist  in  that 
lymphatic,  passive,  or,  as  Dr.  Hrown  would  say,  asthenic  in- 
iiummation,  which  is  common  to  scrophulous  subjects,  or  which, 
at  least,  is  engendered  with  more  facility  in  these  subjects  by 
the  several  exciting  causes  upon  which  it  may  depend.  For  the 
most  part,  we  believe,  there  is  a  constitutional  predisposition 
to  its  production.  One  of  the  authors  who  have  written  on 
hydroce|>haliis,  mentions  the  remarkable  fact  of  every  son  . of  a 
lar^e  family  faliinj^  in  succession  a  victim  to  the  disease,  while 
all  the  daughters  escaped  it.  Every  candid  theorist  will  confess 
that  its  pathology  is  often  obscure. 

But  it  is  of  course  ri"ht  in  all  cases  sedulously  to  ^uard 
ai^ainst  the  known  exciting  causes.  In  regard  to  blows  and 
falls  it  would  ajjpear  superfluous  to  sn^p^est  any  caution;  but 
there  is  one  source  of  injury  which  wc  arc  strongly  inclined  from 
obsei  vution  to  suspect,  and  that  is  the  very  violent  tossings 
which  it  is  usual  to  give  to  young  children  by  friends 
and  muses,  and  which,  indeed,  in  general,  arc  rather  en- 
itouraged  than  forbidden  by  parents.  It  is  more  than  probable, 
that  in  feeble  subjects,  who  have  a  natural  tendency  to  the  com¬ 
plaint,  these  violent  and  unnatural  agitations  may  have  a  great 
share  in  its  actual  proiiuction.  Exposure  to  the  changes  of 
temperature,  as  an  exciting  source  of  constitutional  derange¬ 
ment,  it  is  needless  to  say  ought  to  be  guarded  against,  and  the 
state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  duly  watched  and  regulated. 

Is  hydrocephalus,  when  once  it  has  fully  established  itself, 
ever  cured  r  On  this  question  we  entertain  a  kind  of  inter- 
meiliate  opinion,  being  hardly  perhaps  so  sanguine  as  Dr.  \eats, 
and  not  so  absolutely  desponding  as  some  others.  Wc  believe 
that  effusion  to  any  extent  never  takes  jdace  without  the  disease 
being  almost  hopeless,  although  by  this  position  W'e  do  not 
mean  to  infer  that  the  efl’usion  is  always  the  cause  of  death, 
which,  as  we  have  above  remarked,  ^metimes  takes  place 
without  any  disccmiblc  depositc  of  fluid. 
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One  of  the  principal  difficulties  connectcil  Mitli  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  hydrocephalus,  is,  that  the  complaint  bein^  in  so  many 
instances  usliered  in  by  signs  which  are  scarcely  allowed  to 
tlenote  an  inflammatory  state,  the  projiriety,  of  a  vigorous  em¬ 
ployment  of  anti-inflammatory  measures  becomes  j)roblcmatical, 
lest  tliey  should  add  to  the  seeming  debility.  We  l)elieve, 
however,  that  the  safer  side  On  which  to  err,  is,  in  general, 
that  of  too  much,  rather  than  too  little  depletion  ;  and  it  can 
scarcely  ever  be  wrong  to  have  immediate  recourse  to  two  or 
three  leeches  on  each  temple,  to  g('neral  bleeding  if  the  subject 
he  not  too  young,  to  saline  purgatives,  and  other  antiphlogistics. 
Dr.  Yeats  recommends,  and  we  entirely  agree  with  him  in  his 
recommendation,  ‘  a  combined  exhibition  of  calomel  and  tlie 
‘  neutral  salts  given  in  small  divided  dosc's  as  a  most  powerful 
^  antiphlogistic  f  but,  of  all  the  combinations  of  medicines,  as 
applied  to  the  state  of  things  just  supposed,  that  of  small  doses 
of  calomel  and  fox-glove,  appears  to  be  the  most  advantageous. 
This  combination  seems,  in  some  measure,  to  accomplish  the 
double  object  of  allaying  vascular  excitement,  and  introducing 
a  new  action  into  the  system;  which  last  object,  we  are  told,  is 
that  which  mercury  effects,  when  it  proves  operative  in  the 
cure  of  hydroce|)halus.  Wit  hregard  to  blisters,  we  fully  assent 
to  the  caution  of  Dr.  Yeats,  that  ‘  full  evacuations  should  be 
‘  premised  before  they  are  had  recourse  to;’  for  we  think,  with¬ 
out  this  rule’s  being  observed,  that  both  in  this  <lisease  and 
in  others,  characterized  by  much  vascular  irritation,  the  stimulus 
of  the  cantharides  is  rather  hurtful  than  beneticial.  And  before 
mercury  can  with  propriety  or  effect  be  introduced  into  the 
system,  excepting  with  fox-glove  in  the  manner  just  mentioned, 
inflammatory  excitement  ought  to  be  got  considerably  under  ; 
for  ‘  high  action  of  the  system,’  Dr,  Y.  justly  remarks,  ‘seems 
‘  to  prevent  the  salutary  effects  of  mercury  we  have  in  view.’ 
With  respect  to  tlie  hopes  that  may  be  entertained  from  mer¬ 
cury,  we  should  rejoice  in  being  able  to  feel  the  same  coididencc 
in  its  virtues  that  some  physicians  of  great  respectahility  have 
felt,  and  that  from  a  conceived  experience  of  its  effects.  Dobson, 
Percival,  Itush,  and  others,  have  j>uhlished  cases  in  which  a 
mercurial  course  was  successfidly  employed  ;  but  in  the  hands 
of  other  individuals  of  equal  authority  and  repute,  it  has  always 
failed.  Dr.  Monro,  of  Edinburgh,  tells  us  that  he  tried  this 
remedy  in  twenty-two  cases  of  hydrocephalus,  and  failed  of 
success  in  every  one.  Its  failure  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to 
the  circumstance  of  its  being  admissible  or  appropriate  only  at 
the  time  w  hen  the  tirst  morhiil  excitement  is  considerably  lessened, 
and  the  danger  is  then  always  imminent.  Hut  we  must  here 
bring  our  remarks  to  a  close,  recollecting  that  we  are  critics 
rather  than  essayists,  and  that  neither  the  design  nor  the  limits 
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ol'  the  present  paper  will  admit  of  any  thing  like  a  systematic 
dissertation  either  on  the.  nature  or  treatment  of  Hydro- 
C'ephalus. 

If,  ill  the  course  of  the  preceding  strictures,  it  has  ap¬ 
pear  to  any  reader  that  we  entertain  any  prejudice  against 
the  proper  employment  of  tliose  remedies  to  which  the 
strictures  have  principally  referred,  our  language  will  have 
l>ccn  a  very  inadequate  representation  of  our  sentiments. 
On  the  contrary,  we  think  that  the  more  frequent  use  of 
these  remedies,  in  modern  times,  constitutes  (provided  it  be  held 
in  due  bounds)  a  considerable  improvement  in  modern  prac¬ 
tice.  At  tliis  very  time  we  have  under  our  care  more  than 
one  case  of  protracted  disease,  which  we  verily  believe  would 
have  been  arrested  in  the  very  first  onset,  had  timely  and 
prudent  attention  been  given  to  the  secretions  and  evacua¬ 
tions  of  the  bowels  :  so  far  arc  we  from  being  prejudiced 
against  purgatives.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  be  a  consistent 
disciple,  and  another  to  be  a  determined  devotee,  of  any  reign¬ 
ing  doctrine.  We  only  wish  to  see  things  not  carried  too 
far;  —  to  check  unwarrantable  generalization  ;  and  to  deny  that 
all  states  of  morbid  being  from  the  crown  of  tlie  head  to 
the  soles  ol  the  feet,  are  to  be  investigated  and  explained  by 
‘  turning  up  the  lap  of  the  liver.’ 


Art.  V.  A?i  easy  Introduction  to  the  Mathematics ;  in  which  tlic 
Theory  and  Practice  are  laid  down  and  familiarly  explained.  To 
cadi  subject  are  prefixed  a  brief  popular  History  of  its  Rise 
and  Progress  ;  concise  Memoirs  of  noted  mathematical  .Authors, 
ancient  and  modern ;  and  some  Account  of  their  Works,  The 
Whole  forming  a  complete  and  easy  System  of  Elementary  In¬ 
struction  in  the  leading  Branches  of  the  Matliematics,  designed 
to  furnish  Students  with  the  Means  of  considerable  i  roficiency, 
without  the  Necessity  of  verbal  Assistance,  &c,&c.  By  Charles 
Butler,  2  vuls.  8vo.  pp.  xlvi,978.  Price  11. 1  Is.  6d.  Oxford,  Parker ; 
London,  Longman  and  Co.  1814>. 

•yiiis  is  not  a  kind  of  work  of  which  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  say  much ;  but  what  we  have  to  say,  is, 
in  the  main,  favourable.  It  is  what  it  professes  to  be,  ‘  an 
‘  aasxf  introduction  to  raathcraatios,’  and  is,  strictly  speaking, 
elementary.  The  first  volume  is  devoted  to  Arithmetic.  Lo¬ 
garithms,  and  the  rudiments  of  Algebra,  comprehending  Qua¬ 
dratic  Kquatious.  The  second  is  devoted  to  the  higher 
branehes  of  Algebra,  (including  the  indeterminate  analysis 
and  infinite  series,)  Theoretical  and  Practical  Gcorjetry,  Plane 
'ErigonoMi^ti  Y,  and  Conic  Sections. 
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The  Autlior  lias’s^ivcn  novelty  to  his  course,  by  prefixing 
to  each  separate  branch  of  cUscussioii  a  neat  and  accurate 
liistory  ol  its  rise  and  proj^ress;  this  cannot  fail  to  be  in¬ 
teresting,  and,  ill  many  cases,  useful.  In  other  res|>ects,.  the 
principal  recommendations  of  these  volumes,  are  their  per¬ 
spicuity  and  correctness;  qualities' of  no  small  estimation 
alien  the  object  of  tlie  work  is  considered. 

The  portion  of  this  introduction  with  which  wc  are  least 
pleased,  is,  the  arithmetic  of  circulating  decimals.  iMr.  Butler, 
after  the  manner  of  ^Ir.  Ronnycastle  and  several  other  writers, 
performs  multiplication  and  division  on  these  numbers,  liy  first 
convertini^  them  into  vulgar  fractions ;  a  method  which  is 
indirect,  inelegant,  and  unnecessary.  If  it  were  necessary, 
when  operating  with  the  circulates,  to  subdivide  both  multi 
plication  and  division  into  8  or  10  distinct  rules,  as  was  done 
by  Birks  and  Vyse,  it  would  be  better  to  convert  them  into 
the  ordinary  fractions  at  once,  than  to  embarrass  the  piqiil  by 
such  a  multiplicity  of  ])rccepts:  but  when  a  single  and  ob¬ 
vious  rule  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  multiplying  and  <li- 
viding  such  decimals  as  they  arc,  we  cannot  but  regret  that 
Mr.  Butler  has  not  adopted  it.  \Vc  regret,  also,  that  he 
has  not  drawn  up  his  treatise  on  Trigonometry,  according  to 
the  best  models.  But,  with  these  exceptions,  he  has  in  ge¬ 
neral  succeeded  well.  His  rules  and  observations  respecting 
the  properties  of  numbers,  the  higher  orders  of  equations, 
and  the  indeterminate  and  Diaphanline  Analysis,  considering 
the  narrow  limits  to  whicli  he  has  confined  himself,  are 
really  valuable.  The  portion,  however,  of  his  work  which 
we  have  read  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  is  that  wliich 
lates  to  the  conic  sections.  It  comprises,  in  about  50  pages, 
very  neat  and  generally  simple  demonstrations  of  the  most 
useful  properties:  those  of  the  parabola  arc  deduced  from  t!u‘ 
principle  of  the  equality  of  two  lines,  one  ilrawn  from  the 
focus  to  any  point' in  the  curve,  the  other  drawn  parallel  to 
the  axis  -from  that  point  to  terminate  in  the  directrix ;  tliuso 
of  the  ellipse,  from  the  principle  that  the  sum  of  any  lines 
drawn  from  the  foci  to  terminate  in  the  curve,  is  a  constant 
quantity ;  and  those  of  the  hyperbola,  from  the  principle 
that  the  difference  of  such  lines  is  a  constant  cpiantity. 

Go  the  whole,  wc  are  of  opinion  that  these  volumes  may 
be  useful  to  students.  But  we  apprehend  they  deserve  an 
especial  recommendation  to  such  as,  having  been  cducateil 
tt  a  public  school,  arc  afterwards  engaged  in  the  active  scenes 
of  commercial  life,  but  arc  unwilling  to  lose  the  scientific 
knowledge  they  had  previously  acquired.  They  will*  find,  in 
these  volumes,  precisely  the  information  they  uccd,  iiietho-* 
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irica!lyaiTan"t*fi,  and  perspicuously  exhibited,  as  ncll  as  satisfac* 
f only  demonst rated  and  establisli^.  The  work  lias  the  farther 
value  of  bein^  written  by  one  who  seems  to  cherish  a  regard  for 
true  relif^ion,  and  a  corresponding  dread  of  scepticism  and 
all  its  concomitants. 

\Vc  have  rarely  seen  a  mathematical  work  from  a  country 
press,  so  handsomely  printed. 


Art.  VII.  1,  American  UniiarianUm,  or  a  Brief  History  of  the  Pro¬ 
gress  and  Present  State  of  the  Unitarian  Churches  in  America. 
Compiled  from  Documents  and  Information  communicated  by 
the  Kev.  James  Freeman,  D.D.  and  William  Wells,  Jun.  Esq. 
of  Boston,  and  from  other  Unitarian  Gentlemen  in  this  Country,  bv 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Belsham,  Essex  Street,  London,  Extracted 
from  his  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  Theophilus  Lindsey,” 
and  now  published  for  the  Benefit  of  Christian  Churches  in  this 
Country,  without  Note  or  Alteration.  4th  Edition,  pp.  48.  Boston. 
Nathaniel  Willis.  1815. 

2.  The  Panoplistt  and  Missionary  Magazine.  V^ol.  XL  No.  6, 
June,  1815.  Boston.  Armstrong.  Article.  Reviexo^  of  American 
Unitarianism. 

the  first  of  these  pamphlets,  our  readers  arc  to  understand, 
is  a  republication,  under  Socinian  auspices,  we  apprehend,  of 
Mr.  Helsham’s  account  of  the  progress  of  Unitarianism  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  as  given  in  his  life  of  Lindsey.  That  account,  we  may  con¬ 
clude,  is  not  only  to  be  considered  as  an  accredited  document 
on  the  part  of  the  ‘  Unitarian  (Icntlemen’  who  furnished  ma¬ 
terials  for  th«  Compilation,  but  may  be  taken  as  what  they  deem 
a  highly  encouraging  statement,  the  publication  of  which,  there¬ 
fore,  is  likely  to  he  of  service  to  the  cause.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  the  Brief  History  is  very  satisfactory;  inasmuch  as  it 
serves  to  shew  with  what  paltry  triumphs  the  vanity  of  prosc- 
lytism  can  sometimes  content  itself :  while,  as  developing  the 
means  by  which  the  progress  of  Unitarianism  has  been  effected, 
it  atfords  a  sufiiciently  intelligible  illustration  of  its  nature  and 
essential  principles. 

In  oiir  review  of  the  original  work  from  which  this  Brief 
History  is  exlractetl,*  we  referred  to  Mr.  Wells’s  statement, 
that  ‘  there  is  but  one  professedly  Unitarian  chapel  throughout 
‘  New  England,’  as  containing  a  virtual  admission  that  Mr. 
Lindsay’s  correspoiulenis  had  considerably  over-rated,  in  their 
vaunting  estimates,  tlie  extent  to  which  Socinianism  had  spread. 

•  Eclectic  Review,  N.S.  Vol,  II.  p.  122. 
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We  hail  not  then  the  means  of  reconcilin"  so  sliis^ular  an  ad¬ 
mission  with  the  self-s^atulations  of  the  party  on  the  success 
of  their  tenets  in  tlie  United  States.  It  ap|>ears,  however,  from 
the  review  of  the  pamphlet  in  tlie  respectable  American  Journal 
before  us,  that  we  did  not  take  sutlicientlj'  into  account  the 
nature  of  the  policy  by  whicli  ‘  American  L  nitarians’  are 
vemed,  when  we  supposed  that  the  number  of  chapt'ls  pro- 
feifsedly  Socinian,  was  a  criterion  of  the  real  prog^ress  of 
the  tenets  of  Socinianism.  Mr.  Helshain's  work  indited  com¬ 
plains  of  the  cowardice  of  the  llostoii  IMer^y  in  t'oncealin*^ 
their  relig^ious  opinions  :  their  conduct,  however,  is  somewhat 
palliated  in  the  following  remarks. 

‘Can  it,  upon  the  common  principles  of  human  nature,*  (the 
only  4)rinciples,  we  believe,  which  Socinianism  allows,}  ‘  be  reason¬ 
ably  expected  of  a  body  of  clergy,  nursed  in  the  lap  of  ease  and 
alHuence,  and  placed  in  a  station  of  such  high  secular  consideration 
and  comfort  as  that  of  the  ministers  of  Boston,  that  they  should 
come  forward,  and,  by  an  open  profession  of  unpopular  truth,  vo¬ 
luntarily  risk  the  loss  of  all  their  temporal  dignity  and  comfort  and 
incur  the  contempt  jmd  enmity  of  many  who  are  now  their  wariaest 
admirers  and  friends  ?’ 

Dr.  Freeman,  also,  describing  certain  persons  who  ‘  con- 
Ment  themselves  W\i\\  ' leading  their  hearerM  by  a  course  of 
‘  rational  but  prudent  sermons,  gradually  and  inscHnibly  to 
‘  embrace  Socinianism,’  adds : 

‘  Though  this  mode  is  not  what  I  entirely  approve,  yet  it  produces 
good  effects.’ 

Mr.  Wells,  his  ‘  Letter  to  the  Author,’  furtlter  apologized 
at  some  length,  for  his  cautious  brethren  ;  and  one  of  his  nnisons 
in  defence  of  them,  is  in  striking  accorilanee  with  the  expression 
by  which  our  reviewer  characterized  SiKinianisfu.*  Mr.  W. 
pleads — 

‘  That  Unitarianism  consists  rather  in  not  believing,  and  that  it 
is  more  easy  to  gain  proselytes  to  absurd  opinions,  than  to  make  them 
zealous  in  refusing  to  believe.* 


‘The  system  of  Socinus  is  a  cold  negation  ; — the  whole  secret  of 
‘  it  consists  in  thinking  meanly  of  Christ;  and  what  tendency  such 
‘  a  mode  of  thinking  can  have  to  inspire  elevation  or  ardour,  it  is 
‘  not  easy  to  comprehend.*  A  singular  sentence,  quite  coincident 
with  this  designation  of  SocInianis.Ti,  is  contained  in  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Priestley,  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Pamphlet.  Speaking 
of  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  Doctor  says,  ‘  He  is  generally  considered  as 
‘  an  unbeliever:  if  so^  funi'cver,  he  cannot  be  far  from  its^  and  1  hope 
‘  in  the  way  to  be  not  only  almost,  but  altogether  what  we  are.’ 
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Hut  the  Aincrican  reviewer  is  able,  from  local  infomiation, 
to  let  us  further  into  the  secret.  Keferriofr  to  the  expressions 
\vc  have  quoted,  he  indignantly  exclaims— 

*  II1US  it  ii<,  and  thus  it  has  been  for  years.  Knowing  tliat  tlic 
cold  scepticism  of  Socinianism  cannot  satisfy  the  wants  nor  alleviate 
the  woes  of  plain  common-sense  people,  its  advocates  in  general 
have  not  dared  to  be  open.  They  nave  clandestinely  crept  int(» 
orthodox  churches,  by  forbearing  to  contradict  their  faith,  and  then 
have  gradually  moulded  them,  by  their  negative  prencliing,  to  the 
shape  which  they  would  wish.  The  people,  after  a  while,  never 
hearing  of  the  atonement,  nor  of  special  grace,  nor  of  any  of  the 
kindred  doctrines,  forget  that  they  belong  to  the  Christian  system ; 
and,  by  and  by,  regard  a  man  as  a  kind  of  enthusiast,  or  monster, 
who  preaches  such  doctrines.  Who  does  not  see,  that  there  is 
great  cunning,  and  that  there  is  great  policy  in  all  this  ?  But  then— - 
the  honesty  !  'Fhat  is  another  matter.  Did  the  holy  Apostles  act 
in  this  manner  when  they  preached  to  Jews  or  heathens  ?  Did  thci/ 
teach  by  negatives?  Let  those  blush,  who  profess  to  follow  the 
Apostles,  and  yet  behave  in  this  base,  hypocritical  manner !  Common 
honesty  revolts  at  it.  The  idea  that  a  minister  believes  the  truths 
of  the  Gospel  to  be  of  infinite  importance,  and  still  conceals  them, 
is  incompatible  either  with  fidelity  or  integrity. 

‘  We  appeal  to  the  community  at  large,  whether  it  is  not  a  notorious 
fact,  that  candidates  for  tlie  ministry,  of  the  liberal  party,  generally 
conceal  their  religious  opinions;  and  that  they  do  tills  with  particular 
care,  when  there  is  a  prospect,  or  a  hope,  of  their  being  settled  over 
orthodox  churches  ?  We  ask,  also,  whether  it  is  not  a  notorious  fact, 
that  candidates  of  the  orthodox  school  generally  avow  their  re- 
'  ligious  opinions  with  the  utmost  frankness,  and  that  they  take  par¬ 
ticular  care  to  do  so,  when  there  is  a  prospect  of  their  being  settled 
over  churches  ai.d  congregations,  which  arc  supposed  to  have  a 
leaning  towards  modern  liberality  ?  A  child  can  draw  the  inference; 
especially  when  informed  that  inducements  of  a  worldly  nature 
would  often  be  quite  as  great  in  the  latter  class  of  cases  rs  in  tlie 
former,* 

W  e  fear,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Wells’s  assertion  is  but  too 
capable  of  being  reconciled  with  itself ;  that  the  tenets  of  Uni- 
tarlanism  ‘have  spread  very  extensively  in  New  England, 
‘  but  be  believes'  there  is  only  one  church  professedly  Uni- 
‘  turian.’ 

'i  he  most  melancholy  and  most  disgraceful  part  of  the  His¬ 
tory  of  ‘  American  Unitarianism,’  however,  relates  to  the 
establishment  of  Socinianism  in  Harvard  College,  in  the  State 
of  IMassacluisets.  In  evidence  of  the  fact,  as  alleged  by 
Mr.  Bclshain,  the  Author  of  the  article  in  tlie  Panoplist  ad¬ 
duces 

1  he  class  of  books  recommended  by  the  Professor  of  Divinity 
that  Seminary  as  the  best  books  in  Theology  ;  the  manner  in  which 
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his  Theological  lectures  are  managed,  and  In  which  the  exercises  of 
the  Sabbath  are  conducted;  and  a  letter  of  consolation  and  en¬ 
couragement  written. by  Dr.*  Kirkland  (the  principal)  to  the  New 
Unitarian  Church  in  Philadelphia/ 

The  same  method,  it  appears,  is  adopted  to  propagate  he¬ 
resy  in  this  College,  as  is  adopted  by  the  Sociniaii  clergy. 

*  Sj/stem  In  Instruction,  as  a  positive  entity,  is  Indeed  sufficiently 
remote  from  the  direction  of  the  Instructors;  but  that  religion 
“  which  consists  in  not  believing,''  is  taught  by  u  well  concerted  and 
uniformly  executed  plan  of  negatives.  All  systems  but  Unitarianism 
are  openly,  or  secretly,  impugned  or  ridiculed,  while  the  not  be- 
**  lieving"  religion  is  dexterously  substituted  in  their  place.’ — ‘  The 
conduct  of  Mr.  Belsham,  rotten  as  he  is.  In  point  of  doctrine,  to 
the  very  core,  is  purity  itself  compared  with  tne  conduct  of  these 
men.’ 

We  have  said  tliat  these  publications  are,  in  some  respects,  of 
a  satisfactory  nature,  as  developing  tlic  genius  of  Socinianisin, 
in  broad  contrast  witli  the  spirit,  the  object,  and  the  principles 
of  the  Gospel.  It  is  obvious  with  what  limitation  we  have  con¬ 
sidered  this  as  satisfactory.  The  fact,  of  which  we  are 

not  allowed  to  doubt,  that  Socinianism  is  gaining  ground  in  some 
of  the  States  of  America,  must  excite  tlie  most  poignant  grief 
in  a  benevolent  mind ;  although  it  is  less  the  eireumstanee  in 
itself,  than  its  latent  causes,  to  Avhicb  importance  is  to  be  at¬ 
tached.  A  system  of  philosophical  opinions,  whether  it  dis¬ 
guise  itself  under  the  name  of  Christianity,  or  avow  itself  as  - 
infidelity  at  once,  might  be  viewed  as  comparatively  innoxious 
in  its  operations  upon  society,  were  it  not  for  its  alliance  with 
the  secret  unbelief  of  the  heart.  It  is  because  its  ])revalcnce  in¬ 
dicates  a  diseased  state  of  feeling,  a  previous  deterioration  of 
character,  as  it  respects  the  principle  of  belief  and  the  habits 
of  devotion,  that  we  have  so  much  cause  to  dread  its  increase. 

‘  The  majority  of  those  who  are  Unitarian,’  says  Mr.  Belsham’s 
corresjmndent,  ^  are  perhaps  of  these  sentiments,  without  any 
‘  dintinvA  consciousness  of  being  «o/  Our  readers  will  ap¬ 
preciate  this  avowal.  What  inducements,  indeed, — for  the 
mind  never  acts  without  some  inducement,  and  the  idea  of  any 
super-human  influence  is  excluded  from  the  system, — what  in¬ 
ducements  does  Socinianism  in  itself  present,  by  which  it  might 
hope  to  make  converts  ?  Let  it  not  be  said  that  it  possesses  the 
attractions  of  Truth,  and  that  these  to  a  virtuous  mind,  should 
be  sufliciently  powerful.  Truth'  is  uniformly  distinguished  by 
the  characteristics  of  a  good,  and  recommends  itself  to  the  af¬ 
fections  by  its  suitableness  to  our  moral  wants.  But  what  good 
does  a  system  of  “  not  believing,”  a  religion  of  dreary  ne- 
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••►atioiis  offer  to  the  heart,  except  an  eina 


sacred  obligations  of  faith  ?  It  is  evident  that  the  method  pur- 
sued  by  the  ‘  American  Unitarians,’  is  the  only  one  likely  to 


succwd.  Conversion,  as  a  moral  operation  upon  the  heart, 
Socinianism  is  incompetent  to  effect,  since  it  consists  in  a 
mere  change  of  opinion  : — it  is  a  simple  intellectual  conquest 
that  it  aims  at;  and  this  it  most  easily  achieves  by  a  method 
correspondent  to  its  negative  character.  By  separating  the 
mind  insensibly  from  the  objects  ot  its  belief,  it  gradually 
eakehs  the  impression  of  their  existence,  till  atlengtli  indiffe- 
becomes  doubt,  and  doubt,  not  long  supportable  to  him  that 

"  In  this  state 
plausible,  and,  compared  with  open 
creditable  refuge  from  the  hauntings  of  conscience 
tainty,  and  thus  the  opinions  become 


w 

rcnce  ,  -  .  - 

has  once  believed,*  drives  the  mind  to  disbelief, 

the  Socinian  system  offers  a 
infidelity,  a  < 

and  the  agitations  of  uncerl 
an  easy  conquest. 

The  author  of  the  article  in  the  American  Journal,  speaking 
of  the  progress  of  Socinianism  in  Harvard  College,  informs  us, 
that 

;  •  > 

‘  At  one  commencement,  that  of  1813,  the  prayers  were  par¬ 
ticularly  observed,  and  tlieir  deficiencies  noticed  even  by  children 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  far  other  devotional  exercises.  At  the 
close  of  the  day,  several  gentlemen  of  education,  and  respectability, 
from  different  parts  of  the  American  Union,  came  to  the  unanimous 
conclusion,  that  the  following  negatives  could  be  truly  asserted  con¬ 
cerning  both  the  prayers,  viz.  That' there  was  no  mention  of  sin; 
of  course  no  petition  for  forgiveness;  no  admission  or  implication 
that  mankind  are  in  a  ruined  state  ;  no  acknowledgement  of  ex¬ 
posedness  to/sin.  There  was  no  mention  of  salvation  /  nor  the 
slightest  allusion  to  ^y  church  as  existing  upon  earth  ;  nor  to  the 
holiness  and  happiness  of  heaven.  There  was  no  mention  of  a  ra¬ 
dical  distinction  among  men ;  no  admission  of  regeneration ;  no  sup¬ 
plication  for.  spiritual  aid.  There  was  no  looking  forward  to  a  more 
l)r»ssful  period  of  the  world  when  tlie  truth  shall  be  universally  pre- 
fiilent.  In  one  of  the  prayers,  there  was  no  mention  of  Christ, 
nor  the  most  distant  allusion  to  Him  ;  in  the  other,  the  only  mention 
Of  allusion  was  in  the  three  closing  words,  “  through  our  Redeemer.** 


Dr.  Ksthn  s  “General  Prayer  Book”  has  not  yet,  wc 
presume,  readied  llarvc.rd  College :  or  Dr.  Kirkland,  the  Pre- 
sulent,  is,  porhaps,  of  Mr.  Belsham’s  opinion  that  it  is  vain, 
and  worse  ilian  vaiii,  to  attempt  to  reconcile  the  sentiments 
of  Socinians  with  those  of  their  opponents. 

‘  Is  the  venerable  Council,  (says  Mr.  Belsham,  alluding  to  the 
‘  mutual  Council  by  which  a  Mr.  Sherman  was  dismissed  from  his 
connexion  with  a  Society  in  Connecticut,)— is  the  venerable  Council 
.CHOUS  m  stating  ditfcrences  so  glaring  and  substantial  as  these,  as 
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nothing  more  tlian  a  “  peculiar  phraseology**  and  a  “  clrcum- 
**  stantial  dlHcrence  of  sentiment?’*  No!  no!  opinions  such  as 
these  can  no  more  harmonize  with  cncli  oilier  than  lig^t  and  dark- 
ness,  Christ  and  Belial.  The^  tvlto  hold  doc 
posite  cannot  be  Jelloxv-tvor shippers  in  the  same 
p.  30. 


incs  so  diametrically  op- 
temple,^  **  Ameh.  Unit.” 


This  is  honest ;  this  is  manly.  This  is  what  orthodox  Christians 
have  always  maintained,  and  have  been  stigmatized  with  illibe^ 
rality  for  maintaining.  ‘  For  if  opposite  views  as  to  the  Object  of 
^  w'orsbip,  the  ground  of  ho|>e  for  eternity,  the  rule  of  faith  and 
‘  duty,  and  the  princijiles  and  motives  of  true  obedience ;  if 
‘  these  do  not  constitute  ditferent  religions,  we  may,  without 
‘  much  dilliculty,  discover  some  principles  of  union  and  identity, 
‘  among  all  religions  whatever ;  we  may  realize  the  doctrine 
‘  of  Pope’s  Universal  Prayer,  and  extend  the  right  hand  of 
‘  fellowship  to  the  worshipper  at  the  IVlosi^ue,  and  to  the  vo- 
‘  turies  of  Brahma.’ 


I 

^Mr.  Wardlaw  probably  did  not  know,’  (adds  the  Panoplist,  in 
reference  to  this  quotation, )  ‘  that  Pope’s  universal  prayer  had  been 
introduced  with  an  alteration  which  did  not  affect  the  sense,  into  the 
public  worship  of  an  enlightened  congregation,  in  the  most  en¬ 
lightened  place  ill  the  world.  Yes,  this  prayer  which  declares  that 
the  same  God  is  worshipped  by  one  whom  tlie  New  Testament  de¬ 
scribes  as  a  Saint  or  holy  person,  by  a  Sajre,  who  is  labouring  to 
emit  the  light  of  philosophy  from  the  darkness  of  his  own  benighted 
mind,  and  by  a  Savage^  who  is  engaged  in  offering  human  sacrifices 
to  his  malignant  deities; — this  prayer  is  adopted  by  a  Christian  As¬ 
sembly  to  be  used  as  a  hymn  of  praise  to  the  true  God.’ 

But  ]\lr.  Belsham  and  bis  friends  will  for  once  accord  with 
us,  in  deprecating  such  liberality.  They  know  that  if  they 
are  not  blasphemers,  Chrisfiaus  must  be,  what  they  used  to  be 
styled  in  primitive  times,  idolaters.  No  speculations  on  the 
supposed  innocency  of  mental  error,  can  justify  a  mutual 
sanction  of  opinions  ‘  so  iliametrically  opposite.’  And  Mr. 
Lindsey’s  Correspondent,  Dr.  Freeman,  speaks  out  explicitly  ; 

*  The  orthodox,’  lie  says,  ‘  are  idolaters'  The  Panoplist  adds, 

‘  Divine  Saviour !  what  then  are  these  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand  and  thousands  of  thousands,  around  the  throne  of  God, 
who  say  with  a  loud  voice.  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  w^as  slain,  to 
receive  power  and  riches  and  wisdom  and  strength  and  honour  and 
glory  and  blessing,  and  who  rest  not  day  nor  night  from  this  em¬ 
ployment.* 

Two  more  extracts  from  the  masterly  Review  from  whic|j 
we  have  so  freely  (pioted,  must  close  this  article ;  but  we  ftMjl 
under  no  necessity  of  apologizing  to  our  readers  for  its  length* 
The  first  relates  to  a  characteristic  in  the  progress  of  8oci- 

\  2 
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nlanisin  iu  Aiiieiica,  as  respects  the  manner  in  wliich  convcr(<J 
are  made.  It  is  observable  that  in  every  instance  the  tracts  of 
Dr.  Priestley  or  of  Mr.  Lindsey,  or  the  labours  of  IVIr.  Ilazlitt, 
or  the  works  of  other  Unitarians,  arc  assigned  as  the  source 
and  cause  of  success. 

•  All  this,  to  be  sure,  is  just  what  the  orthodox  have  long  affirmed; 
Unitarianism  is  not  spread  by  the  Bible.  But  then,  that  the  sect, 
wliich  has  such  a  loathing  for  all  si^siei7iSf  and  all  human  creeds  and 
compositions,  should  depend,  and  acknowledge  its  dependence,  for 
all  its  success,  on  the  works  of  Priestley,  Lindsey,  and  a  few  others, 
is  not  quite  so  consistent  as  one  might  expect.  Yes,  the  Bible,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  are  not  once  named  in  the  whole  pamphlet, 
as  the  causes  of  conversion  to  Unitarianism,  or  as  even  coadjutors  in 
this  work.  The  truth  frequently  owes  its  disclosure  to  accidents. 
Mr.  Belsham  and  his  Correspondents,  did  not  mean  to  portray 
Uniurianism  thus.  But  where  there  was  no  disguise  ;  in  the  free  ex- 

i)rcssion  of  their  hearts,  they  told  the  honest  truth.  To  Priestley, 
[.indsey,  and  their  co-adjutors,  be  all  the  glory  of  the  spread  of 
the  sect.  The  Bible  will,  we  apprehend,  be  the  last  to  claim  it.’  p.  262. 

We  have  particular  pleasure,  in  transcribing,  as  our  closing 
extract,  the  following  observations,  relative  to  the  spirit  in 
which  it  becomes  Christians ,  to  conduct  themselves,  in  se¬ 
parating  from  Soeinians,  so  far  as  respects  religious  fel¬ 
lowship. 

‘  Let  them  utter  no  reproaches;  let  them  pass  no  hasty  censures, 
no  unchristian  excommunications.  Let  them  deal  with  their  offending 
brethren  in  a  solemn,  aflectionate,  tender  manner.  Their  business 
is  to  labour  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  not  to  exalt  a  party.’ 
*  To  treat  their  opponents  with  asperity,  with  contempt,  or  reproach, 
is  unworthy  of  them  as  Christians,  or  as  men.  They  must  feel  that 
their  opponents  have  souls  to  be  saved  or  lost ;  souls  as  precious  as 
their  own.’ 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  the  earnest  contentions  of 
Christians  for  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  should  ever  partake  of 
the  appearance  of  animosity  or  of  want  of  feeling  with  respect  to 
the  persons  of  their  opponents.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that 
persons  who  can  repeat,  with  unfaltering  tongue,  the  damnatory 
clauses  of  tlicir  creed,  and  even  carry  the  spirit  of  that  creed  into 
their  writings,  really  believe  in  the  awful  nature  of  the  con- 
8c<picnces  annexed  to  a  denial  of  Christ.  What  have  ran¬ 
somed  criminals  to  do  with  the  sentence  of  their  Judge  upon 
their  unhappy  fellow- criminals !  «  There  is  one  that  judgelh.” 
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Art.  VII.  Epistles  and  Miscellaneous  Poems,  By  Tliomas  GrinfielJ, 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  foolscap  8vo.  pp.  *2iS,  Price  Ts. 
Gale  and  Co.  1815. 

are  so  accustomed  iiow-a-days  to  long  narrative  poems 
from  the  hands  of  no  ordinary  poets,  that  a  volume  of  mis¬ 
cellanies,  we  fear,  is  likely  to  be  received  with  indifference. 
It  wants  that  stimulus  of  which  epics  and  tragedies  more  pe¬ 
culiarly  boast;  that  interest  of  a  story,  which,  with  some 
readers,  is  the  principal  thing.  It  wants,  from  the  nature  of  its 
subjects,  those  strong  and  fiery  passions,  which  are  the  very 
elements  of  lofty  poetry  ;  that  development  of  character,  which 
the  poet  has  no  room  for  introducing  without  actors  ami  a  story. 
Then,  miscellanies  are  generally  esteemed,  however  unjustly, 
the  sweepings  of  a  portfolio,  on  which  the  writer  has  not  put 
forth  his  powers,  but  which  he  was  unwilling  to  lose ;  and  yet, 
for  all  this,  a  greater  perfection  and  polish  is  expected  here 
than  in  longer  pieces :  no  fiat  lines,  no  awkward  expressions, 
no  dissonant  rhymes,  are  overlooked;  no  dormitations  of  the 
poet  pardoned. 

Yet  in  fugitive  pieces  much  of  tlie  most  genuine  poetry  is  to 
be  found.  Story,  passion,  and  character,  must,  indeed,  in  a 
great  measure,  be  wanting.  But  these  ‘  addresses,’  ‘  stan/as,’ 
‘  odes,’  and  ‘  songs,’  are  generally  written  on  some  subject 
that  nearly  touches  the  poet,  and  calls  out  his  best  and  dearest 
feelings;  written,  too,  in  those  few  ha))py  moments,  when  duty  or 
habit  does  not  stand  in  the  place  of  inspiration ;  when  the  soul 
is  awake  to  all  kindly  infiuences;  when  the  eye  and  the  car  are 
quick  in  perceiving  delight,  and  the  tongue  is  ready  in  uttering 
it. 

Mr.  Grinfield’s  volume  forms  a  case  in  point.  Here  is  no 
narrative,  no  strong  passion,  no  development  of  cliaracter:  and 
yet  the  book  has  interest  of  a  very  high  order.  It  is  the  work 
of  a  poet,  giving  liimself  up  to  those  gentle  feelings,  those 
social  affections,,  which  make  man  amiable  as  a  friend,  a  brother, 
a  son,  or  a  husband.  It  is  the  work  of  a  poet,  composed  in 
the  ebullition  of  a  poet’s  feelings,  when  all  nature  is  ‘  beauty 
‘  to  his  eye,  and  music  to  his  ear.’  No  wonder  that  it  finds  a 
way  to  the  lieart  of  the  reader. 

The  volume  is  of  a  very  miscellaneous  nature.  The  first 
part  consists  of  epistles — to  a  school-boy  friend  (two),  to  an 
uncle,  to  Southey,  to  Scott,*  to  a  young  lady,  to  cousin. — 


*  These  great  poets,  we  believe,  have  few  so  sincere  admirers  as 
ourselves;  and  yet  we  could  wish  that  the  Autlior’s  partialities 
had  not  betrayed  him  into  so  frequent  a  repetition  oi  their  names 
and  praises. 
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That  to  his  uncle,  contains  a  very  pleasing  account  ol* 
an  aiiflfler’s  day.  <)ur  readers  shall  enjoy  both  the  morn- 
inf;  and  tlie  evening.  The  scene  is  in  Devonshire,  about  the 
Teign. 

*  But,  chief,  I  see  you  in  that  wonted  air, 

Bent  on  your  favourite  sport,  the  fisher's  care ; 

Such  as  when  erst  1  shar’d  your  pleasant  side. 

New  to  the  art  whose  rude  essays  I  tried. 

How  clear,  liow  true,  how  full,  the  vision  opes  ! — 

Tis  day-spring;  wide  o’er  Devon’s  meadowy  slopes 
The  sun,  yet  hovering  large  and  low',  distils 
A.  yellow  glitterance  ;  dewy  freshness  fills 
I'he  soft,  the  speckless  azure,  and  declares 
**  The  season  prime  for  swreetest  scents  and  airs.” 

Now  forth  we  fare:  the  pannier’d  ass  attends 
Witli  short  still  footstep:  each  in  turn  ascends  ; 

Or,  like  the  morning,  loveljr,  young,  and  gay. 

Your  Emily,  (while  we  beside  her  stray,) 

Rides,  and  with  sweet  wild  prattle  cheats  the  way. 

Or  brisk  discussion  tracks  the  maze  of  truth, 

Or  some  choice  volume  spares  the  search,  or  both ; 

Or  the  glanc’d  eye  w  ith  ravishment  surveys 

That  broader,  brighter  volume  earth  displays.’  p.  12. 

‘  Homeward  we  wend.  The  moon  rides  bright  and  higli  ; 
How  still  thi'  air,  how  beauteous  is  the  sky  ! 

The  lands,  in  yellow*  mist,  how*  delicate  they  lie  ! 

Where  on  the  main  be  pours  his  broadening  stream, 

\V  e  view  far  Ex  like  molten  silver  gleam 

'Twixt  the  dark  hedge-row  leaves  that  skirt  our  way. 

Chequering  with  playful  shadows  the  soft  ray. 

Each  creeps  in  musing  silence  ;  (noiseless  night 
And  yon  sweet  moon  to  pensiveness  invite ;) 

•  Not  as  at  morn,  when  sprightly  converse  flow’d ; 

Now  is  the  spirit  hush,  and  high  the  mood  ; 

And  Eancy,  now,  and  Feeling,  that  all  day 
Slept  in  their  mystic  cells,  awake  to  play : 

So  the  shy  fay,  whom  garish  sunlight  scares. 

Forth  on  her  freaks  at  hour  of  moonshine  fares. 

Tis  done :  once  more  w’e  gain  that  welcome  door; 

There  meet  each  dear  familiar  face  once  more ; 

Share  the  calm  joys  of  home,  the  chat,  the  glee, 

1  he  fondness,  of  a  clustering  family. 

Share,  too,  with  keen  delight  and  honest  pride. 

The  unbought  feast  which  our  own  toil  supplied  ; 

Then,  on  a  w'cll-earned  couch,  retrace  the  way. 

React  in  dreams  the  pastime  of  the  day. 

Nor  less  to  me  my  visionary  muse 
The  scene,  the  sport,  so  long  untried,  renews ; 
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And,  conjured  hence  on  Fancy’s  frolic  wing, 

I  seem  to*  have  met  you  on  the  banks  of  Teign, 

There  loitering  one  sweet  summer's  day.  But  see, 

The  picture  fades  to  dull  reality : 

No  summer  ! — wintry  nakedness  and  gloom ; 

No  banks  of  Teign  ! — my  disenchanted  room, 

Whose  book-row  walls  the  flickering  flume  displays, 

O’er  which  I  hang,  o'er  which,  amidst  this  maze 
Of  twilight  musings  lost,  I  roll  the  ‘  unconscious  gaze.* 

pp.  1(),*17. 

'File  two  epistles  to  a  friend,  more  particularly  paint 
the  Author's  mind,  passionately  devoted  to  classical  lite¬ 
rature  and  natural  scenery.  The  first,  after  mentioning  his 
rambles  through  most  parts  of  these  ‘  sister  isles,’  represents 
him  as  still  insatiate  of  travel.  The  second  is  a  kind  of 
puUnodia  ;  the  writer  is  settled  down  into  a  married  man,  and 
a  parish  priest. 

We  are  aware  that  the  writer  is  not  apt  so  soon  to  be  tired 
of  home  jiictures  and  personal  feelings  as  the  reader ;  but  W(^ 
are  mistaken  if  the  reader  experiences  any  weariness  of  this 
kind  from  this  volume.  These  pictures  of  the  Author’s  mind, 
and  his  domestic  attachments,  are  so  delicately  and  delightfully 
touched,  and  withal  are  relieved  with  so  extensive  a  back¬ 
ground  of  natural  scenery  and  moral  sentiment,  that  we  take 
the  same  interest  in  iNlr.  G.’s  fire-side,  as  in  that  of  an  elegant 
and  hospitable  friend. 

Wc  next  come  to  his  ‘  IMiscellaneous  Poems'  and  ‘  .\ddresses.’ 
A  little  piece,  called  ‘  Memory,’  is  extremely  eh'gant;  We  give 
it  nearly  entire. 

‘  How  beautiful  the  scenes  that  rise. 

Sweet  Keswick,  on  thy  wanderer’s  view  ! 

Yet  lovelier  still  their  image  lies 
Upon  thy  Derwent’s  mirror  blue ; 

‘  Yes,  lovelier  in  thy  lake  appears 
The  bordering  shade,  the  varied  vale; 

And  there  a  magic  tint  endears 

Ev’n  the  grim  peaks  of  Borrowdale. 

^Remembrance,  (there  in  emblem  shown,)  ..  , 

Thus  to  the  mind’s  reverted  eye 

With  coloring,  fairer  than  its  own. 

Presents  each  past  reality.’  p.  59.  , 

*  Sweet  were  the  days — too  sweet  to  last !  **  ■ 

That  saw  me,  warm  in  youthful  prime. 

Pursue  my  pilgrimage 'of  taste  •'  ’  * 

Tbro’<^’tracts  of  beauteous  and' sublime. 
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*  Sweet  were  the  day*  !  but  sweeter,  now, 

Their  memory,  mellowM  in  the  mind, 
Rekindling  rapture’s  purest  glow. 

And  leaving  kindred  pains  behind. 

‘  When  fall  the  yellow  nights  of  June, 

Lone  w  andering,  to  myself  I  ave  said, 

“  At  such  an  hour,  with  such  a  moon, 

I  sought  Helvcllyn’s  wonderous  head : 

‘  “  There  what  a  sight  the  new-born  day 
Disclos’d  !**— In  that  inspiring  thought 
The  feverish  toil,  the  clambering  way. 

The  gasp  and  ache  were  all  forgot.* 

*  And  oft,  in  summer’s  evening  walk, 

And  oft,  at  winter’s  social  hearth, 

How  sweet  of  far-off  friends  to  talk. 

And  fondly  paint  their  varied  worth  ! 

‘  Nor  chide  your  bard,  nor  heartless  deem 
Or  churlish,  ye  that  share  his  breast, 

If  lovelier  than  yourselves  ye  seem. 

By  memory’s  partial  pencil  dress’d : 

.*  She  takes  you  in  some  happier  mood, 

Such  as,  methinks,  ye  still  shall  wear 
When,  mortal  frailties  all  subdued, 

Ye  mix  with  natures  heavenly  fair, 

‘  Hail,  memory!  sweet  enchantress,  hail ! 

Still  may  thy  soft  reflected  rays, 

Oh  still,  as  heretofore,  prevail 
To  bless  and  beautify  my  days !’  pp.  60 — 62. 


The  quotation  is  very  long,  but  our  readers  would  not  pardon 
us,  did  we  not  make  room  for  the  whole  of  ‘  Killicrankic.’ 

‘  This  is  the  place ;  here  pause  w’e.  How  those  woods 
Down  to  the  vale,  where  Carrie  brawls  along. 

Seem  hurrying  from  their  height !  and  how  the  eye 
Plunges  amidst  their  gulphs  on  gulphs  of  green. 

Delighted  !  Beauty,  here,  and  grandeur,  thron’d 
As  in  their  shrine,  our  pilgrim’s  homage  ask. 

Yet  what  is  beauty,  what  is  grandeur  here  ? — 

W  ho,  in  Thermopylap’s  bleak  pass,  would  mark 
Aught  of  material  circunistance,  the  crags  ^ 

Of  Oita,  or  the  dash  of  senseless  waves  ? 

And  who,  in  Killicrankie’s  proud  defile. 

Slights  not  the  charm  of  hanging  shades,,  and  turns 
His  mind’s  eye  backward,  thro’  the  mist  of  years. 

To  that  brave  day,  when,  hot  witli  hope  to  ’avenge 
TTicir  Jame^  unthroned,  and  check  the’  Usurper’s  pride, 
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On  death  determined,  or  on  deathless  fame. 

But  destined  this  to’  inherit,  that  to  deal. 

Here,  with  his  little  hero  band,  Dundee' 

Fell  conquering  ?  Yes,  I  see  them  ;  dark  the  sky. 

To  suit  the  scene  so  dark  ;  where,  gaunt  and  grim. 
Famish’d  and  furious,  from  their  northern  holds, 

Like  wolves,  like  lions,  rush  those  mountaineers, 

Burning  for  battle.  Sudden  they  descry, 

(Not  in  tame  prudence  waiting  his  advance,) 

The  foe ;  and  with  a  shout  of  horrid  joy 
Startle  the  mountain  echoes.  Tumult,  straight. 

Turns  to  fair  soldier-like  array,  and  calm 
Considerate  rage;  and  well  behoves  them  now; 

For  now,  a  sevenfold  multitude,  the  foe 

Fronts  them.  And  hark,  the  volley’d  thunder  !  see 

The  glen  in  smoke  and  sulphur  all  involv’d  ! — 

The  gale  has  clear’d  it  now ;  the  hosts  emerge : 

Those  glorious  rebels  with  their  dread  claymores 

Grapple  in  fiercer  onset,  and  amain 

The  rich  death-harvest  reap.  Where  now  the  pomp 

Of  lowland  chargers,  that  so  well  sustain’d 

The  roar  and  lightning  of  their  musquetry. 

But  brook  not,  now,  the  broadsword  clash,  not,  now. 
The  ghastlier  glare  of  blood  ?  Oh,  what  a  sea 
Of  battle  boils  and  billows,  pent  betwixt 
These  mountain  jaws  !  how  like  a  spring-tide  swell 
Yon  Highlanders  roll  in  as  on  a  host  • 

Of  sw  immers,  faint,  and  yielding  to  the  death ! 

August,  endearing  proof,  that  v^our,  thus 
On  patriot  principle  and  national  zeal 
’Stablish’d,  may  quell  the  multitudinous  might 
Of  loath’d  invasion, — quell  with  few  !  Lo,  there 
His  handful  of  high-hearted  volunteers 
Dumbarton  hurls  ;  the*  artillery’s  captur’d ;  here. 
Spurring  upon  the  thickest,  hottest  fight, 

Grxme  with  his  hundred, — Graeme,  himself  head,  soul. 
Life-blood  of  that  small  body, — routs  Mackay 
With  all  his  brigades,  all  his  chivalry, 

Hir’d  from  the  South.  There  what  an  eye,  o’erbuilt 
With  what  a  brow  !  like  the  red  flash  that  breaks 
The  long  dark  thunder  cloud:  what  high  disdain. 

What  desperate  anger !  who  shall  bear  its  glance  ? 

Well  may  it  blast  and  wither  all  the  strength 
‘  And  spirit  of  that  poor  time-serving  host, 

English,  or  awed  by  England.  While  we  gaze. 

That  eye  is  quench’d  in  death  :  he  falls,  he  falls, 
Glorying ;  for,  all  around,  the  field  is  won. 

And  Victory  hovers  o’er  him  with  her  crown 
Of  laurel :  such  the  work  of  good  claymores ! 

Twelve  hundred  foeraen  pile  the  sacrifice 

Crown’d  by  Dundee;  his  friends,  the  most  part,  stand, 
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Yet  fain,  (if  heaven  permitted,)  to'  resign 
Triumph  so  dear-bought:  shouts  are  sunk  in  groans ; 

The  rich  red  cup  of  vengeance,  flavorous  else, 

'Tis  paird,  'tis  oitterd  to  their  lips;  for  who. 

Who,  like  the  Graeme,  to  glory  leads  their  wrath  ? 

But  time  soon  mellows  that  regret  away. 

Soon  leaves,  unmix*d,  the  joy.  His  deed,  his  death. 

Hath  hallow’d,  hath  eterniz’d,  yonder  scene. 

So  (juiet  now ;  hath  fill’d  it,  to  the  eye 
Of  lingering  fancy,  with  far  other  sight 
Than  of  that  meadowy  glen  by  tufled  steeps 
O’erbrow’d  ;  hath  fill’d  it,  to  her  ear,  with  sounds 
Far  other  than  the  voice  of  sheep,  and  birds. 

And  Garrie  in  his  everlasting  flow; — 

Garrie,  now  pure,  but  how  discolor’d  erst 
With  gore  and  trampling ! — Spirit-stirring  scene 
Adieu:  thou  claim’st  the  feelings  of  an  hour 
From  every  pilgrim ;  I  have  paid  thee  mine.’  pp.  64- — GS. 

The  ‘  sea-side  contemplation'  is  a  beautiful  piece,  smelling 
fresh  of  the  sea.  Mr.  .G.,  we  think,  has  an  ear  peculiarly 
tuned  for  blank  verse:  indeed,  his  rhymed  couplets  we  hardly 
know  how  to  approve ;  the  perj>etual  recurrence  of  the 
triplet  ami  alexandrine,  and  the  too  frequent  earrying  on  of 
the  sense  from  one  couplet  to  another,  so  entirely  destroy  the 
common  cadences  of  .rhyme,  that  the  rhyme  itself  often  seems 
like  a  troublesome  and  unskilful  interruption.  The  blank 
verse  is  perpetually  varied,  and  always  musical. 

The  Author,  in  the  ‘  sea-side  contemplation,’  supposes  himself 
indulged  with  an  opening  to  the  submarine,  world. 

*  Oh  that,  in  an  ark 

Of  crystal,  like  old  Merlin,  I  could  reach 
The  sea-roots,  and,  in  emerald  light,  survey 
The’  august  invisibilities  beneath  ! 

‘  Ev’n  now  methinks  I  pierce 
Those  realms  :  around  me  rocks  and  mountains  rise, 

In  outline  more  fantastic  than  the  clouds 
Of  evening ;  nor  less  various  in  their  hues ; 

And  of  such  unapproached  bulk,  that  Alps 
Or  Andes,  mix’d  with  these,  were  shrunk,  were  dwarf’d, 
bor  eveiy  rslcthat  on  the  desert  brine 
Shews  its  green  front,  yea  each  huge  continent, 
hat  is  it  but'thc’  emerging  ridge  Or  peak 
Of  mountains,  whose  immeasurable  sides 
Lurk  in  the  waves  they  girdle  round,  whose  feet 
Are  stablish’d  in  the  central  core  of  earth  ? 

Where,  all  below  the  plunge  of  *  diving  whale. 

Below  the  search  of 'fathoming  plummet,  plains 
And  valleys,  ampler  far  than  these  terrene. 
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Spread  coextensive  with  the’  o’erspreading  main. 

Part,  openest  chnnipaign,  where  above,  perchance, 

Rolls  the  Pacific  or  the’  Atlantic ;  part, 

By  many  a  strange  and  fearful  precipice 
O'erbeetled,  narrowest,  deepest,  darkest  glens, 

As  where  those  clustering  Cyclades  inlay 
The*  JEgean,  or  Azonian  Pico  towers. 

Or  Otaheite  midst  tier  islet  groiipe 
Sits,  like  a  Nereid  with  her  nymphs  begirt. 

Smiling. — Nor  deem  these  sea-lands  unadorn’d; 

But  thick  with  forests  here,  and  groves,  and  bowers, 

Of  coral,  some  smooth-rinded  and  of  clear 
Un varnish’d  red,  some  pale  and  grey,  and  rough 
With  fretwork  delicately  fair  beyond 
What  the  light  Gothic  chisel  host  hath  wrought : 

While  meads  of  sea-weed,  numberless  in  kinds 
And  colours,  there,  delicious  pasturage 
Spread  for  the  grazing  dwellers  of  the  deep. 

Add  banks  of  spunge,  soft  as  the  tenderest  moss : 

Myriads  of  shells,  for  flowers,  with  rainbow  tints 
Or  fleck’d  or  stain’d,  and  o’er  the  wrinkly  sands 
Now  scatter’d,  now  in  many  a  curious  grot 
Embedded  thick. — Castles,  besi(*c,  and  towers. 

And  streets,  and  Squares,  with  sparkling  diamonds  rich 
And  pearly  dimness,  rich  with  silver  ore 
And  golden  ;  beggaring  all  the  pomp  and  wealth 
Of  Rome,  or  Cairo,  or  old  Babylon  : 

Arches,  that  might  bestride  Missouri’s  wrath. 

Where,  conqueror-like,  his  broad  brown  waters  roll 
On  Mississippi,  forcing  the  pure  flood, 

(Tho’king  of  earthly  rivers,)  many  a  league 
To  wear  his  sullying  hue  :  then  pyramids. 

Dwindling  to  insignificance  of  bulk 
And  age  the  piles  of  Memphis :  collonnades. 

Vaults,  obelisks,  and  cathedral  cupolas, 

Mocking  w’hate’er  Religion,  in  her  frauds, 

Gay  with  the  spoils  of  superstitious  Fear,  > 

Hath  built,  or  Eastern  pride ;  worthiest  of  gaze 
And  wonder  and  loud  fame;  capacious  too 
Of  millions;  in  unconscious  loneliness 
Lost,  and  death-silence,  and  perpetual  night.’  p.  74 — 77. 

A  beautiful  fancy  piece  ! 

We  would  gladly  have  quoted  the  piece  called  ‘  The 
‘  seasons  painting  the  year and  indeed,  several  others  ;  but 
our  limits  forbid. 

We  could  almost  have  wished  that  ‘  Fancy  and  Reason' 
had  been  omitted:  such  long  Allegories  ha^e something  childisli 
about  them,  and  the  subject  ot^  this  is  not  particularly  ori¬ 
ginal. 
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At  tlic  end  of  the  volume  is  a  blank-verse  translation  of 
the  sixth  hook  of  the  yEneid,  offered  *  as  a  specimen  of 
*  a  translation  whieh  nothing  but  an  assurance  of  public 
‘  approval  could  encourage  the  Author  to  complete  and  pub. 
^  lish.’  IMost  sincerely  do  we  wish  that  the.  Author  may 
receive  other  tokens  of  ‘  public  approval’  than  our  (vyt :  that 
he  certainly  has.  Every  reader  ot  Dryden  and  Fitt  must 
be  aware,  we  suppose, how  very  inadequate  English  rhyme 
is  to  the  expression  of  the  delicate  beauties  of  Virgil.  No 
one,  we  venture  to  say,  has  felt  these  beauties  more  than 
Mr.  G. :  few  arc  so  well  qualified  to  convey  them  to  an 
English  reader.  We  have  room  but  for  a  short  citation. 

‘  Full  in  the  vestibule  and  jaws  of  hell 
Sorrow  has  pitch’d  her  tent,  and  vengeful  Care, 

And  pale  Disease,  and  melancholy  Age, 

And  Fear,  and  Famine  prompting  deeds  accurst, 

And  loathsome  Want ;  sliapes  terrible  to  sight; 

Labour,  with  these,  and  Death,  and  Sleep,  of  Death 
Half-brother,  and  the  stealthy  joys  of  Guilt, 

And  War  life-lavish,  and  the  Furies  rack’d 
On  iron  beds,  and  Discoid,  wild  of  soul. 

Her  snaky  tresses  wreath with  blood-red  band. 

In  midst  of  these,  her  arms  an  elm  dispreads, 

.Dark,  antique,  vast ;  resort  of  aery  dreams, 

(So  rumour’d)  clustering  every  leaf  beneath. 

And  many  a  savage  form  :'for  Centaurs  here, 

Kennell’cl  beside  the  portal,  scowl;  and  there 
Scyllas  of  shape  ambiguous  ;  hundredfold 
A'geon ;  Lima’s  monster,  hissing  dire ; 

Chimscra,  mail’d  in  dame ;  the  Gorgon  brood. 

The  Harpies,  and  the  triply- raember’d  Shade. 

.^neas,  here,  with  panic  horror  thrill’d. 

His  falchion  clench’d ;  against  the*  advancing  throng 
Waved  it  unscabbarded ;  and, — but  that  she. 

His  sage  conductress,  taught  him  how  the  ghosts, 

(^in  hollow  semblances  of  living  form,) 

Flit  bodiless, — with  frustrate  onset  he 

Had  hewn  in  sunder  those  impassive  shapes.’  pp.  207,  2C9. 


.\rt.  yill.  A  Sermon,  preached  at  Leeds,  April,  16,  1815,  on  Oc¬ 
casion  of  the  ExecuUon  of  Mr.  Joseph  Blackburn,  Attorney  at 
Lai^ ,  for  Forgery :  with  Details  of  Conversations  with  him  during 
his  Imprisonment.  By  Richard  Winter  Hamilton,  Minister  of 
Albion  Chapel,  Leeds,  pp.  62.  price  Is.  4th  Edition.  Longniau 
and  Co.  London.  1815. 

can  be  the  means  of  doing  any  good,  it  will 
,  wc  suspect,  in  a  manner  very  different  from  that  which 
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the  Author  intended.  As  a  beacon  to  ^uard  young  preachers 
a»^ainst  a  rock  upon  which  Mr.  Hainilton  seems  unfortunately 
to  liavc  split,  it  may,  perhaps,  prove  a  very  useful  discourse, 
and  its  Author  may  ultimately  have  rendered  essential  service 
to  the  religimis  public  for  having  preached  and  published  it; 
but  in  no  other  conceivable  way  can  either  reviewei's  or  readers 
contract  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  preacher.  In  this  respect, 
indeed,  the  Sermon  before  us  has  no  contemptible  chance  for 
iinmortalitv ;  for  the  English  language  certainly  cannot  afford 
so  admirable  a  specimen  of  almost  all  the  ipialities  which  a 
sermon  ought  not  to  poss(‘ss,  in  combination  with  so  lament¬ 
able  a  dearth  of  all  that  it  should.  It  is  not  characterized 
either  by  depth  of  reasoning,  or  by  originality  or  beauty  of  il¬ 
lustration.  It  is  not  distinguished  by  the  evangelical  tone  of 
its  sentiment,  nor  by  the  fervour,  or  simplicity,  or  correctness, 
of  its  composition.  It  is  essentially  deficient  in  a  display  of 
that  melting  compassion  for  the  souls  of  men,  in  those  close 
and  pungent  addresses  to  their  consciences,  without  which  it 
may  rationally  be  expected  that  all  sermons  will  be  preached 
in  vain.  It  exhibits  no  sparklings  of  genius,  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  term ;  no  taste  but  of  the  lowest  and  most  vitiated  kind  ; 
and  no  talent  but  an  astonishing  adroitness  in  crowding  together 
a  imiUitude  of  hard  words,  which  niany  of  his  audience  had  never 
previously  heard,  and  which  the  far  greater  proportion  could  not 
understand. 

The  grand  fault  in  the  composition  of  this  singular  pro¬ 
duction  is  obscurity;  arising,  we  conceive,  from  two  causes; 
viz.  the  miserable  and  despicable  pedantry  to  which  we  have 
just  alluded,  and  the  writer’s  own  indistinctness  of  con¬ 
ception.  He  is  too  aspiring  to  tread  in  the  common  and 
every  day  track  of  thought,  and  too  feeble  to  clear  out  a  new 
path  for  himself,  so  that  he  loses  himself,  and  his  readers 
also.  There  are  innumerable  passages  in  the  Sermon,  which, 
even  if  rendered  into  plain  English,  would  convey  lio 
distinct  ideas  to  the  reader’s  mind,  and  for  the  very  best 
reason  in  the  world,  because  the  writer  had  no  distinct  ideas 
to  convey.  He  has  aimed  at  being  original,  and  by  pouring 
out  obscurity  and  absurdity,  has,  unfortunately  for  himself  in 
ever^'  sense  of  the  word,  adopted  the  worst  method  he  could 
have  devised  for  becoming  so;  for  we  beg  leave  to  hint  to  Mr. 
H.  that  these  qualities  are  by  far  too  common  in  the  present 
<lay  to  confer  upon  him  any  prescriptive  claim  to  originality. 
Rut  the  characteristic  defect  of  this  discourse,  are  the  bar¬ 
barous  and  pedantic  expressions  with'  which  it  abounds.  The 
Author  has  used  such  an  unparalleled  license  in  this  respect, 
that  we  could  almost  imagine  his  sole  aim  in  writing  some  of 
the  inimitable  paragraphs  with  which  he  has  favoured  us,  was 
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to  see  how.many  uncouth  .terms  aiul  phrases,  he  could  crowd 
to«*ether  in  a  "iven  space,  for  the  amustMuent  of  liis  readers. 

'^rhc  text  of  this  Sermon  is  •Tames  i.  15.  “When  lust 
“  hath  conceived  it  bringeth  forth  sin,  &c.’’  and  to  substantiate 
our  preceding  charge,  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers  the  fob 
lowing  single  extract,  only  premising,  that  if  it  be  not  tliou^t 
sufficient,  they  may  turn  to  almost  any  j>drt  of  the  Sermon 
itself,  and  read  till  they  arc  convinced,  which  will  certainly 
be  tbc  cai^e  before  tliey  shall  have  proceeded  through  many 
pages.  To  illustrate  the  progressive  nature  of  sin,  JMr.  H. 
says, 

‘  if  the  character  throws  itself  in  any  particular  attitude,  it  is  dif. 
ficult  to  recover  the  natural  posture ;  and  though  the  singularity  might 
arise  merely  from  an  accidental  cause,  yet  it  may  require  some 
lengthened  process  to  rectify.  -Through  the  influence  of  habit, 
feeling  may  strain  it  from  its  nativ^e  sco>j)€,  ami  the  powers  of  the  con* 
stitution  be  wrcnciuid'froni  their  origind  sockets.  The  mnehinety 
of  the  wind,  us  it  is  frst  thrown  into  action^  works  through  a 
roughness  of  xoheel  and  stubbornness  of  springs  with jarring  and  con* 
founding  attrition  ;  hut  when  the  action  is  continued^  the  philosophic 
chimera  of  perpetual  motion  is  realized  and  confirmed.  And  when 
habits  are  farmed  upon  evil  passions  and  principles,  it  Is  impossible  to 
calculate  on  their  mischievous  extent,  We  have  then  to  grapple, 
not  merely  with  the  strength  of  our  depravity,  hut  with  the  dis¬ 
advantages  of  a  prepared  harrier  and  circumvallntion.  We  liavc  then 
to  resist,  not  an  enemy  conscious  of  its  injustice,  but  a  common¬ 
wealth  that  relies  upon  precedent  and  is  regulated  by  law.  Ah! 
the  will  is  always  volatile  to  sin,  why  should  we  then  fan  its  heats 
and  accelerate  its  impulse  ? '  The  mind  always  gravitates  to  evil, 
why  then  should  we  multiply  its  tendency  by  additioiuil  weight  and 
bias?  JVho  would  add  momentum  to  an  > avalanche  from  the  Andes^ 
or  xving  with  more  cruel  speed  the  bolt  that  hisses  from  the  secret  place 
of  thunder 

We  will  not  disguise  that  we  have  read  the  whole  of  this 
Sermon  with  extreme  dissatisfaction,  and  some  passages  in  it 
with  strong  feelings  of  indignation  ;  nor  that  the  preceding 
remarks  were  written  in  all  the  bitterness  of  disappointed  hope. 
Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  think  wc  should  have  treated 
Mr.  li.  with  more  gentleness  on  account  of  his  yoiitli  and  inex¬ 
perience.  To  this  we  reply,  that  there  are  peculiarities  con¬ 
nected  with  this  case,  which  justify,  and  even  require,  tlie  utmost 
severity  ot  criticism.  It  is  not  the  exuberance  of  genius  of 
which  we  complain,  nor  the  flights  of  a  warm  and  vivid  ima¬ 
gination,  which  a  youth  of  one  and  twenty  could  scarcely  be 
expected  to  restrain  :  these  faults  would  have  much  more 
easily  adinitted  of  palliation  and  excuse.  But  it  is  a  wretclied 
and  pedantic  attempt  to  appear  a  man  of  talent,  by  tlic  com- 
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sacrilice  of  every  pretension  to  taste,  ami  of  every 
])rospect  of  doin^.  ^ood  to  the  souls  of  men.  Had  the 
Sermon  bet'n  preached  on  an  ordinary  occasion,  we 
ini^ht  liave  been  disposed  to  treat  it  rather  niofe  leniently ; 
but  it  was  delivered,  as  we  have  understood,  in  the  prCvSence 
of  10,000  persons. ,  Surrounded  by  a  multitude  much  larger 
in  all  probability  than  the  preacher  will  ever  be  called  to 
address  again,  a  multitude  who,  in  the  attectiiig  tragedy  they 
had  just  witnessed,  had  seen  the .  evil  of  sin  exhibited  in 
the  most  vivid  colours  ; — possessed  of  the  finest  opportunity  that 
could  offer  for  arousing  their  slumbering  consciences,  and 
directing  them  to  the  Saviour,  with  impression  and  etfeet; — 
i(  was  in  these  circumstances  that  Mr.  IT.  chose  to  pronounce 
a  discourse,  unintelligible  to  most  of  his  hearers,  and  to  which 
the  remaining  few  must  have  listened,  if  they  could  listen 
to  it  at  all,  with  anguished  feelings  for  the  folly  and  deep 
culpability  of  the  speaker. 

This,  Iiowcver,  is  not  the  whole  amount  of  Mr.  ll.’s  in¬ 
discretion.'  It  might  be  supposed  that  ignorance  •  and 
inconsideratidn  had  led  to  the  preaching  of  this  disccHirse; 
that  heing  himself  a  young  man  of  reaiding  and  informatidh, 
he  might  not  have  been  aware  (hat  the  ternis  of  art  and  science 
would  place  him  above  the  comprehension  of  his  hearers. 
Rut  wc  are  ffileved  that  he  cannot  have  the  benelit  of  Uiis 
excuse.  In  that  respectable  seminary  from  which  he  so  lately 
emerged,  lie  must  have  been  followed  with  remonstrance  upon 
remonstrance;  and  he  has  no  doubt  received  from  estimable  and 
venerable  friends,  to  whose  judgement  he  was  hound  to 
]>ay  deference,  many  faithful  and  solemn  assuraiiees  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  a  total  change  in  his  style  of*  preaching. 
Biit  it  augurs  very  unfavourably  of  Mr.  H.’s  modesty  and  spirit, 
that  not  content  with  preaching,  he  lias  proceeded  to  publish 
and  to  issue,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  he  must  have 
received,  edition  after  edition  of  the  Sermon  upon  wliich  we 
have  thus  animadverted. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  this  unworthy  production  longer  than  we 
should  have  done,  for  the  benefit  of  young  preachers.  How  un¬ 
accountable  soever  the  fact  may  be,  Ave  hear  that  Mr.  il.  is  very 
popular  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leeds ;  and  as  popularity  is 
a  dangerous  snare  even  to  a  well  regulated  mind,  wc  have  felt 
some  little  apprehension  lest  even  his  manner  of  preaching  should 
produce  imitators. 


We  have  no  apology  to  offer  Mr.  H.  for  what  he  may  deem 
the  severity  of  our  remarks.  A  sense  of  duty  has  impelled 
the  whole  of  them.  We  wish  he  may  profit  by  the  general 
castigation  he  has  received,  ami  have  only  to  add,  in  parting, 
“  Ho  and  sin  110  more,  lest  a  worse  thing  come  to  thee.  ’ 
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Art.  IX.  An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Translation  and  Circu/jifl^  J 
the  Scriptures  from  the  earliest  Period  to  the  present  Timet: 
eluding  an  Account  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the 
Porcign  Piblc  Society;  and  intended  as  nn  Illustration  of 
Principles  and  Itnportancc  of  Bihic  Institutions.  By  the 
W.  A.  'rhomsoii,  and  tlie  Rev.  W.  Oniie,  Secretaries  to 
Perthshire  Bible  Society.  8vo.  pp.  17-«  l*riee  8s.  Perth. 
for  the  Benefit  of  the  Parent  Institution.)  1815.  I 

W'  littve  partirulur  jdeasiiro  in  notieint;  Ibis  ])ani|>hlet,|l 
one  which  will  i>e  \uhiahle  to  the  biblical  student, consid^l 
independently  of  the  controversy  with  which  it  is  inorei|.l 
mediately  connected.  The  llev.  (ientlemcn  by  whom  Hil 
written,  are  well  known  in  the  jirovinciul  town  in  which  tWiI 
reside,  as  able  and  useful  ministers  of  the  (iospcl ;  and  thou^l 
the  one  is  in  the  Kstaldished  (Muirch,  and  the  other  amof^l 
the  Dissenters,  they  stand  fast  in  one  spirit,  striving  to^etwl 
for  the  faith  of  the  (Sospel.  As  Secretaries  of  tiie  Perthslml 
Bible  Society,  no  men  could  by  their  /eal  and  Christial 
wisdom  have  rendered  more  essential  service  to  the  noble  cias 
in  whi(di  tlu'y  are  engaged. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  received,  fwi 
its  commencement,  the  most  liberal  support  from  the  clornui 
people  of  Scotland;  and  let  it  be  retorded  to  the  credit  ofi 
laml,  whose  illustrious  Beformers  have  made  the  Bible  lb 
common  inheritance  of  all  her  children,  that  all  denominations d 
Christians,  how  divided  soever  they  may  be  in  religious  ib 
political  sentiments,  have  looked  upon  this  institution  a»  1 
rallying  point,  and  have  felt  its  intluencc  to  be  a  bond  ofunioi 
Unlike  the  Norrises  and  the  IMarshcs  of  South  Britain,  ib 
have  wasted  their  time  and  spent  their  strength  in  advandit 
futile  objt»ctions  against  the  mere  circulation  of  the  Scripture 
without  note  or  comment,  they  sc<'m  scarcely  to  have  imigind 
that  there  could  be  two  opinions  respecting  a  duty  so  ffi- 
dent  and  conspicuous.  *  Strongly  attached  as  they  are  to  tb 
I’resbyterian  form  of  Church  government,  they  could  hiven 
objei'tions  to  unite  with  Kpiscojialians  and  other  religious  dm 
juinatioiis,  in  their  endeavours  to  extend  the  circulation  of  tb 
divinely  inspired  book,  on  which  they  believe  the  doctrine* ut 
the  discipline  of  their  Church  to  he  founded;  since  they  ttn 
naturally  supposed,  that  the  more  extensively  the  Bible  dal 
be  known,  the  more  will  Presbyterianism  enlarge  its  in(lurt« 
AVe  <lo  not  fear,  say  the  most  rigid  adherents  to  the  FiCtb* 
siastical  polity  of  Calvin,  and  of  Knox,  that  our  Church  ^ 
be  in  danger,  by  giving  the  Sacred  Writings  to  every  p<^ 
in  their  own  tongue,  because  we  are  verily  persuaded,  thil  i 
these  writings  contain  any  form  of  Church  govcrnuicnt,  ttf 
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furni  is  ours.  Why  not  tlie  lii^h  K|MscopaHan  party  uni¬ 
versally  reason  uftor  the  sanioinoile?  If  they  arc  tliorou<^lily 
TK'rsiiailrd  that  Kpiscopacy  is  the  oii/i/  apostolic  form  of  diiircli 
^^rrniiH'Ut,  aiul  that  no  other  is  to  he  foumi  in  the  New  'IVs- 
ItnuMit,  ou"ht  they  not,  in  onler  to  he  consistent,  to  he  the 
more  zealous  for  the  j^eneral  circniution  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tun's  ?  If  the  Hihle  contains  Episcopacy  only,  why  fear  that  the 

■  cause  of  Episcopacy  will  he  cmlans'ered  hy  its  circulation  } 

Enfurtiinately,  the  pamphlets  of  such  men  ns  Norris  ami 
!  Marsh,  have  fonml  their  way  into  Scotland ;  and  though  it 
'  can  scarcely  he  saiii  that  they  have  disturbed  the  harmony  of 
;  sentiment  ami  fisdiiiii:  respectimj:  the  Britisli  and  Foreip^n  Hihle 
Society,  they  Inive  furnished  a  few'  uninformed  individuals  with 
somethine:  in  the  way  of  ohjeefion  whieli  had  not  otherwise  oc- 
.  curri'd  to  them.  After  making  every  impiiry,  we  l\nd  ftiat 
these  are  ehieriy,  (with  one  e\c«‘p(ion,  which  we  shall  presently 
ncliee,)  connected  with  the  Episcopal  (Muireh;  ami  that  to 
^members  of  this  eommunion,  both  in  the  North  and  in  the 
,  South,  is  reserved,  almost  exclusively,  the  "lory  or  the  shame 

■  of  opposing  the  circulation  of  the  Sacred  Volume  without  either 
;  note  or  comment.  We  shall  make  no  remark  on  this  sin&^iilar 
;fact;  hut  while  we  leave  on r  readers  to  form  their  own  jud^e- 

1  inieiits  respecting  it,  we  cannot  help  ohservint^  with  sornow, 
Ihitit^ives  too  much  countenance  to  the  opinions  of  the  Re¬ 
formers,  (hat  the  Eiu^lish  Estahlishment  has  retained  too  imieli 
j  of  the  spirit  of  that  Church  from  whose  (  ommiiniun  she  lias 
^  vitiulrawn. 

I  There  is  recorded,  however,  in  the  pamphlet  hefore  us,  one 
I' fttraonliuary  exception  to  (he  zeal  aiid*hannony  with  which 
the  clerijy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  have  supported  the  Hri- 
ti>h  and  roreitju  Hihle  Society.  Wc  feel  no  disres|>€ei  for  the 
Reverend  jjoutlemeii  concerned  ;  and  while  we  record  in  the 

I  (he  Secretaries  of  the  Herthshire  Hihle  Society,  a 
-  cireiunstance  of  which  many,  if  not  all  of  them,  have  lon^ 

iiern  ashamed,  we  do  it  from  no  motives  hut  those  of  pre- 
,  t  ^entin(r  ot hors  from  heint' influenced  their  example,  and  of 
‘  ptcitinj;  themselves  to  an  open  acknowledgement  of  tlieir  error 
Hy  fealonsly  co-operating  in  tlie  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
?|tiirw.  Thorn'll  the  passag^e  is  lon^,  wc  cannot  <lo  justice  to  tlie 
5^,  cause  without  (piotui^  it  at  hill  length. 

‘In  all  his  Majesty  8  dominions,  there  is  but  one  body  of  Chris- 
povseased  of  influence  and  public  responsibility,  which  in  its 
Pi  capacity,  and  after  deliberate  di.scussion,  has  disapproved 

j  j  of.  lupporting  the  Hritish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  We  blush 

I I  !V*y  that  that  body  is  to  be  found  m  Scotland  ; — in  Scoilamit  ce- 

f..  every  wlicre,  for  a  well  cducatinl  aod  intelligent  population, 
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auii  ii'i*  vigoroui  exertions  in  vindicating*  the  purity  of  the  faith,  Wf 
biush  to  SLiy  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  tlie  Church  of  ScoUani^ 
a  Church  long  distinguished  for  soundness  of  doctrine,  for  io4. 
pendence  of  sentiment,  and  for  zeal  in  nromoting  the  knowled^t 
of  the  Scriptures.  At  a  meeting  of  the  rrovincial  Synod  of  Mef^ 
and  Tiviotdalc,  l?Uh  of  October,  iSO^h  it  was  overtured,  that  i 
collection  he  made  w  ithin  its  bounds,  for  the  benefit  of  the  StKieij, 
The  deci^ion  of  the  court  upon  it  w’os  as  follows.  “  *]  he  Syood, 
though  deeply  sensible  that  the  ditfusion  of  C’hristianity  among  ido. 
Inters  who  are  altogether  unacquainttMl  with  it,  and  also  among  pro. 
I’eshing  believers,  to  whom  it  is  imperfectly  ktmwn,  is  an  object  dmk 
desirable  ;  yet  are  of  opinion,  that  t!ic  plan  proposed  for  attaining  ihi 
object,  by  ciicululing  translations  of  the  lloly  Scriptures  among dik 
ferent  nations,  in  their  respective  languages,  can  be  of  no  senricr, 
until  the  people,  into  whose  hands  these  translations  are  put*  ihdl 
he  inubUil  to  read  them;  and  therefore  refuse  to  appoint  a  Cuk 
lection  to  be  made  in  the  churches  within  their  bounds,  for  the 
end  proposed  in  the  t)verturc.** 

*  This  decision  was  given,  after  an  able,  clear,  and  imprewire 
rerni(»ii  was  preached  tipon  the  subject,  hy'  the  Moderator  of  the 
('ourt  ;  .alter  solemn  prayer  for  light  and  direction  in  comluctiM 
the  hu^incss  which  might  come  before  it;  and  after  prolonged  nd 
teriuus  discussion  on  the  merits  of  the  overture.  It  was  given  hr 
a  body  of  men  who  had  hound  themselves  to  consult,  in  all  taa 
(|uc;»tiun'<,  the  glory  of  (iod  and  the  good  of  his  f'hurch;  who  daiK 
in  private,  and  weekly  in  public,  pray  that  the  word  of  the  Lord 
may  have  free  course  and  be  glorified ;  and  it  has  been  obstinatch 
udhered  to  in  the  face  of  a  positiv  e  recommendation  of  the  Geneni 
Assembly ! ! ! 

‘  'fhis  document,  wvhich  is  the  only  one  of  it5  kind  in  the  rccordiflf 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  contains  a  condemnation  of  the  Britkh 
and  I’oroign  IVible  Society,  the  most  extraordinary,  perhaps,  thM 
can  be  conceived  to  come  from  an  Assembly  of  Divines  in  this  en* 
lightened  kingdom.  Various  individuals,  principally  from  anKinf 
the  men  of  the  world,  have  stated  objections,  chargenhlc,  somei 
them,  with  ignorance,  others  with  absurdity,  others,  with  bigotry, 
and  others,  with  presumption;  but  in  none,  perhaps,  that  have  Jfl 
appeared,  have  all  these  (Qualities  been  found  so  delectably  united,* 
in  this  deliberate  effort  ol  the  concentrated  w  isdom  of  the  Hevertei. 
Synod.  It  proceeds  upon  two  assumptions:  first,  that  the  in»* 
lation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the*  language  of  a  people  who  cannot 
read  it,  can  he  of  no  service;  and  secondly,  that  the  people,  in 
reign  n.ations,  into  whose  hands  the  translation  of  the  Scripture!  a 
to  ho  put,  nre  not  .able  to  read  them.  We  hesitate  not  to  say  tlut 
both  of  these  originate  in  ignorance. 

‘  11. ul  the  (fentlemen  who  framed  and  approved  of  the  deeijii!* 
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V  fo  of  the  the  people.  Itoiu  the  importance 

i  :  the  Mihjcct  which  they  brought  within  their  reach,  they  sti- 
,  tlu’in  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  their  respective  langnagcK, 

:  in  this  manner  improved,  at  once,  both  their  temporal  and  their 
‘ritual  interests.  Tliose,  then,  ought  to  stand  high  among  the 
i  -oefactors  of  innnkied,  who  produce  such  translations.  By  all 
jSfral  Christians,  in  every  ajre,  will  the  names  of  Miesrob,  who 
I  t  translated  the  Scriptures  into  Armenian,  of  Tlnhilas,  who  tirst 
I  ditod  them  into  Ciothic,  and  of  the  Rev.  James  Stewart, 
•ao  fir<l  translated  them  into  Gaelic,  be  held  in  veneration.  'Fhe 
k  ^  I  'CC  of  bigotry  may  condemn  such  labours  as  of  no 

an  enlightened  people  wilt  award  them  their  merited  meed  of 
:  iicJ 

*  ‘  But  the  other  n.ssumpt ion  of  the  Ucv.  Synod  is  equally  chargeable 
I*,  incorrectness,  nay,  it  is  notoriously  lalse.  fbe  Society  never 
either  attempted  or  proposed  to  circulate  translations  among 
t-  V.i  who  could  not  read  them.  .\ml  if  the  members  ot  the  court, 

I  ifco  thought  so,  IiaJ  any  private  intbrmation  that  this  was  the  case, 
i  Iwrclv  was  their  duty  to  have  investigated  the  matter,  before  they 

iieJ  such  an  assertion  to  go  into  their  records,  pass  into  the 
d,  and  be  disseminated  among  their  people,  with  the  sanction  of 
f  authority.  This  was  obviouslv  and  imperiously  incumbent  on 
11,  because  the  a.ssnmption  carries  in  it  :i  foul  slander  on  the  un- 
* .  ding  and  good  sense  of  some  of  the  lirst  and  most  learned 
r  .i  't  rsofthe  age.  Il  represents  them  iis  giving  away  Bibles 
'  ut  discruninution,  without  regard  to  any  rational  end;  and 
'indulging  a  wanton  prodigality  in  disposing  of  the  funds,  which 
rncruus  people  has  committed  to  their  trust.  It  is  true,  tlie  So- 
i\  overlooks  these  calumnies  of  uninfmtncd  men,  with  the  dig- 
'  silence  of  integrity.  But,  as  such  calumnies  attach  a 
v.t>  of  discredit  to  the  country  whence  they  derive  their  origin, 

}  ought  to  he  publicly  protested  against,  and  stigmatized  by  all 
sre  alive  to  its  respectability.' 

It  must  be  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  the  Bible  Society  in  gc- 
’jl.  and  to  the  Christian  inhahitantsofMer.se  and  Tiviotdale  in 
jr,  that  the  lay  brethren  in  these  quarters,  have  taken  the 
into  their  serious  consideration,  and  established  Bible  So- 
•  - in  various  places,  that  ail  who  find  themselves  inclined  may 
in  opportunity  of  gratifying  their  feelings  in  this  iiuipcct. 
circumstances  in  which  llie  Societies  have  come  into  being, 
CJ-  irell  of  their  prosperity,  and  reflect  the  highest  honour  on 
f  n^lemeri  and  gentlemen  who  projected  them,  and  assisted  at 
nn.siitutlon.  'I’he  outvoted  minority  of  the  Synod,  will  unqucs« 
jy  support  them  ;  and  even  the  majority  may  he  expected  to 
when  certain  feelings  shall  have  subsided,  and  u  due 
of  light  broken  in  upon  them,  and  dispelled  tlie  spectres 

P^^Hice.’pp.  166^171.  ‘  ‘  ‘ 

repeat,  that  the  pamphlet  before  us  is  exfreir.cly  va- 
'*  «*  to  the  hihlical  student;  and  that  the  infonna'ion  it  com- 


‘JH'H  (M4rko  tn%  9hv  fipnrahfittl*'  S(c, 

tnif)««  *H  lni(lilv  I'mlitiiKlf' to  I)h' tl'Mrniiist  of  it4  Aiftlior«. 
SfM'liofi**  It  nil  iitilr  himI  iiit^’rrj^fioi^  •fr#iiint  of  Ikr  > 

niUtion  of  tlirtiM  'l  o■^t4m^llt  hfforf'tlir  CM»fi<t‘uii  t*ra;-Hfv 
rirrntfltifMi  nl  tti<«  Si  r‘»|»tMrr^  frf*rii  tho  lirjjmniiijf  of  the 
I'f.!  till  till*  titiitilh' ;  -of  till' <ilAti  of  rolii^iofi,  iiiwt  scucilii 
tlw' Sei  ipliire»i,  the  lOMhlle  till  the  inventuintCn^ 

Ini;;-  of  the  perioil  uhiehifiterfeoeiilroni  the  iii¥rritioii 
till  the  Keforimtion  of  thn  jM-rioil  hetv»e#  n  the 
jiiol  the  ei|(ht«*40itli  ( entiif)  of  the  ^t^te  of  relii^ion  it 
loit.iiii,  from  the  periml  (»l  the  C h»fiiinoiiv¥i*«lth  to  therms 
time  ; — of  the  nrnimHtiiiM’eM  Hhieh  Ini  to  the  foriiutk«  ifi 
liriiiHh  uiii!  Koreii'fi  hihle  Sin  iety  -of  the,  le/nlinir  transa'Sa 
of  the  liritHh  anil  I'oreij^ii  Uihle  Sik  iety,  Uken  from  the 
reports  of  the  I ontitiilioii of  the  eUiriiH  mliieh  the  v 
i'ictie*',  ill  thin  kiriicilom,  have  on  the  eoiititenaiico  and 
of  sineere  (  MirintiniiH  ; — uiiil  on  the  inilifferenre,  or  |msid¥thi 
tility,  uliieh  ISihle  Smietien  have  met  \«itli  from  that«i 
oui^iit  to  sn]>porl  uml  conntenunee  tlinii. 

We  :;ieniiy  ailmire  tlie  eamloiir  anil  f'hrintinn  sjiiiii  aj 
which  the  whole  work  in  eoniliirti  il ;  anil  thi^,  in  sii^ 
f^re,  in  no  Miiall  merit.  It  i«,  indeed,  extremely  liAnij 
r 'pii'nn  tliut  inilitriiiition,  whieh  e%ery  IiIht/iI  and  uti  vp 
luted  mind  iniist  tiid,  in  rontonpUtinfi^  the  lalmiiou^  dm* 
n>en  prufeHnin^  ('lirlstliinity,  to  render  diihiotiM  o»e  rf  i 
elcan  .>t  dntii*i»  of  relii^ion.  We  have  no  hesitation  ia  sri 
that  the  hook  licfore  ns  is  fully  intitled  to  rank  with  thf 
of  Milner  and  of  Dcaltrvin  the  same  cmii-no. 


Art.  X.  Di'^f'taiio^i  on  the  Dra^on^  Beast,  and  False 
of  the  .Ipjtialj/He  ;  in  which  the  Number  6*V>  m  sat 
plained.  And  also  a  full  Illustration  of  Danlel’g  VwMi  d 
liam  and  Ilc*(ioat.  By*  J.  E.  Clarke.  8vo.  pp.  4<X).  pfict  .^1^ 
Ogles  and  Co.  Ibl-f. 

JN  a  former  number  we  reviewed  at  some  lens^th, 
siiiu:ular  prodnetioii  on  the  subject  of  Prophecy. 
DissiTiiitioii  of  a  much  luort*  sober  cast.  Mr. 
not,  indeed,  adilrt'ss  liimselt  to  our  ciiriositv,  hy  i■''®*l 
to  ( uiiie  ami  hidiohl  tlie  tall  of  ‘the  last  tyrant,  who  i*’*’ 

*  the  times  of  ihc  nations;*  he  ihn's  not  surprise 
hy  his  exploits  of*  diseoverv ; — hut  lie  treats 
dici'nvl>  of  suhjiH'ts  which  no  Udiever  in  flic 
the  .\po.*a!ypse  ran  i^^n^ider  as  devoid  of  interest. 

H>  tiiowe  who  h  ive  A  t.xste  for  lii^hter  roadini?  only, 
bmik  will  duuhiU*9s  bi'  'ent^XHiu'd  dr>  mid  abstruse;^  ^ 
tlu»ve  who  have  paid  mhapute  ntteniion  to  the 
pt.’Sh***,  it  will  he  ciuisidercti,  nv*t  oulv  as  dispUj^***?  *’* 


€Urk<*  on  iho  A/tocdlifftlir  Dmijon^  \r, 

tlffibk*  taUiit  ill  tlir  iiivrH(it;a(inn  of  the  fitihjortH 
put  M  aftwnliiiir  iiiiu'ii  information.  A  lartjr  |iro- 

purtion,  it  niunt  Ih*  adinittn),  tlir  follirM  and  wliiniH  of 

and  coiiinirnfjilorH,  und  may  In'  llioiiijlit  HU|iortliion<i,  so 
(if  r*  tin*  coiic*«timmI  ;  hut  thin  wry  part  «‘nhan(‘f*s 

Mf  fain#*  <»t  tin*  uoik.  \Vi*  cannot  acn*<*  with  the  Author  in 

IiOian^  of  liK  rXplanationH;  yet  we  have  read  hin  work  with  Home 
Hatinfactinn,  nii<l  think  he  haa  au(reede<l  in  throwtn(;aci- 
’  iitional  iii^ht  on  Home  of  tlic  ohseure  Huhjeets  which  he  iinder- 
to  ilhi**trate. 

Tlic  DisM'rtatioii  coinmeiirrs  with  an  attempt  to  ch’termiiie 
‘.^hit  U  to  Im*  underntooil  hy  nnnitimj  “  tlie  niiinher  of  the  Deant 
iQtl  la*  conehideH  that  the  phrane,  Tor  it  in  the  iiumher  of  a 
nan" — U  nf»t  e<piivalent  to — ‘  It  in  a  mode  of  iiurnherini^  prar- 
‘  UkiI  amont;  men,’ — hut  is  lull)  Hatintied  that  ‘  it  is  a  man 
*  (lilt  is  to  Ik‘  inindiered.* 

Hitini^ ‘•hewn  in  hin  fir^t  chapter,  that  “  the  numher  of  the 
,  Bfa-l”  i«*  to  he  caleulated  urcorilin^  to  some  mode  of  niim- 
LSrrinj;  with  which  men  are  acfpiainted,  the  Author  proceedn  to 
Uieifhr  the  ditferent  modi'H  of  computation  amon:^  the  uiicieni**, 
|iti  order  to  di‘«eover,  if  possihle,  in  what  wu)  the  lU'iiHt’a 
I’  imlier  ••liouhl  he  ri'ckoned.  IJnlesH  it  wuh  for  ainuHemeut,  and 
iibt  w  what  winr*  men  there  were  in  former  da)H,  the  j^reatcT 
liart  of  thin  ch.ipt4‘r  mi(;ht  have  heen  spared,  lie  here  present*! 
I*.*  thrn*  %iews  of  the  moden  of  iiumlx'riiii^  prevalent  in  ancient 
writ' ;  and  though  it  ih  the  last  mode  only  that  applies  irn- 
■'r-'liairly  to  the  mimherin^  of  the  Heast,  yet,  a  vlijfht  i^ianco 
E:  thf  whole  may  not  he  iiniiiterestin:^,  more  eH|K‘t*iully  as  it  may 
[!' r*f  to  tfaeh  us  the  value,  not  oidy  of  piety,  hut  also  of  sound 
|^'ir^in<x  and  of  eomnioii  sense,  and  of  the  importaiiee  of  the 
S'inM!!  of  the  three,  iii  4*xpl*ainiuj:j  the  sacred  volume,  hy  shewinq; 

whit  sort  of  critics  and  coiiniieiilalors  the  t^ood  old  (’Inis- 
Sinn  Kllhr  rs  were. 

S  It  h  a  well  known  fact,  that  Ion heforc  the  comiiicnrcment 
I'f  the  C’hrUtiaii  era,  tiie  (irceks  held  nnmhorn  in  very  hit^li 
^focniion.  Pythaj^oras,  who  livcil  upwards  of  500  years 
IMoTf  the  incarnation,  appears  to  have  heen  the  first  who  re- 
the  mystery  of  numhers  into  some  sort  of  system  ;  and 
§l»to.  who  tiourished  about  a  century  later,  put  himsidf  to  in- 
irains  ill  exphiiuiii^  the  Pylhajirorean  mysteries  with 
i  to  ninnlHTs.  'I'lie  Pytliat^orean  anil  the  Platonic  philo- 
Iwhl,  that  God,  our  souls,  aiid'all  thint^s  in  the  world, 
ivgtr*  (UM|  from  numlH*rs ;  and  that  from  thi*ir  harmonies  all 
Were  priMlucisl.  Pythai^oras  divided  nunihers  iiuo  two 
one  of  which  is  finite,  or  tineven,  the  other,  infinite, 
*  fVfi.  Of  jiU  numbers  under  wliicli  a  mystery,  or  mys- 
;  ^CTc  tnipposed  to  be  couched,  the  Pythagoreans  appear 


m 


JOO  (Mhiko  on  thv  yf hruffnUf  ^c, 

t4i  liJiM*  liml  iin’  |)i(Mrtl<'4‘tioii  loi  tlu*  iniiiilH'rs 

roiir  Niih',  mill  'I'ni.  OI  rarli  nl  tin'****, 

lra\.»’^int  wm*  h.ihI.  PlatiMiiiil  otlhT'i  inatlo  t 

iVistimMioii  tin*  duidImms  S(*\ni  am!  Nim^;  >upp4i^ 

tli<‘  loiimM'  (o  iiitltiriKT  tin*  IhmIv.  ami  (Ik*  latter  tih*  miv 
Xlr*  Hi*  ♦lilt'll  I  iiUi)  !i  1(1  |)(*('iili  ir  mtiiilt<*r*(  ,issi^iH\i 

<)ii(‘,  V,  IS  call  (1  ilic  mimlM'i-  cl*  tlic  cliici  i^oil  ;  Two,  that 
Pull  ♦"  ;  l  lirc*’,  tlial  cl  Mim  r\.i;  Pciir,  In.il  nl  Ajui  *1^  b 
ll(‘iicc  or  i  llc\\cr  tliat  lias  a  iiarhcol.ir  iiamk^ 

leaves  elustereil  tcijedier,  uas  (‘ciiseerated  to  (liat  (jod 
wlioiu  dial  mmJx  r  wus  a|V^»ro|*i‘iale(l. 

‘  It  woh  not  aiiicn^  the  lientlien  natioimcf  thefiro^'l.s  and  • 
i  xeliiMvelv,  ili.it  die  seieiire  of  pa.  ticMilar  numhers  'U-n  studied; 
t  veil  die  primliive  C  liristlaiis  tlieiusidves  e.irried  it  to  ii.^  j:riat  if 
greater  •  xtciit  than  aiiv  ollur  people,  die  .le vis  and  Andi>  iilniie 
4\pte.  riivTc  "iMieely  a  i.oudier  in  the  Scriptures  of  thf 
end  Ne'\  restanieiits  vliicli  they  did  not  inni^iiM!  to  have  s.'ime cw 
niv.-leiy  eonceau  d  under  it!  Take  one  instuiu'e  St  A 
<()nei. i nir.g  the  i.ui.iher  su\  sa\.s,  that  *  Ciod  erealed  all  uio^ 
six  days,  to  denote  tliat  every  tliiii;^  wa.s  done  in  the  nioa  , 
manner,  tor  six  is  t!ie  least  perfect  nunihir  kiuoiii  ;  die  suisof 
a.iquot  parts  liei.^j;  i'(pral  to  itself.* 

‘  Another  III  (ie  of  mystical  luiniherin;'  of  ;;real  antiquity, msii 
counting  the  nnmlier  of  letters  in  a  person’s  name,  or  the  nuMr 
of  letters  in  a  particular  phrase  or  set  of  words.  Thus  Caprlk,  tfc 
li\cd  ill  the  nj;e  (if  Julius  Cxsar,  calls  l^alias,  '*rr.x;  in  nuaerk 
‘  seven  in  luiinbcr,'  because  Minerva,  tfic  name  by  which  this  heatlB 
goddess  Utis  coimiioniy  known,  consists  of  seven  letters.’ 

‘  A  third  mode  of  mystic  numbering  which  was  very 
not  only  among  the  (irceks,  hut  a’so  the  Jews  and  .Arabs,  canaai* 
in  collecting  the  numerical  v.ducs  of  the  letters  of  a  parliculir iwt 
or  pliru'ie  into  one  sum,  anxl  suhstitutiiig  it  in  the  place  of  iheM* 
4*r  two  words  or  phrasi  s  were  found  nhicli  contain  the  same  nume 
and  arguing  from  tlieir  numerical  equality,  a  mystic  referena  fc 
each  other  u as  most  commonly  imagined.  This  last  kind  of  o» 
putation,  was  called  by  the  (Jrecks,  on  account  Ktl 

identity  of”  number  just  spoken  of.* 

'riiiH  is  the  sort  of  iny^tie  nundiering  \'hieh  is  applicabletnl^ 
name  of  die  Pi*asi.  “  Here  is  uisdoiii.  Let  him  tlialbilfci^ 
“  derstandiiig  eoiiiit  the  mimlxTof  the  hea.st ;  for  it  is  file  pubH^ 
“  of  a  iiiuii  ;  and  his  imiuber  is  six  hundred,  throe  scflirii^ 

six.” 

'This  mode  of  nuinbering,  espeeiuily  in  Divine  CiHn*** 
cations,  may,  at  first  siglit,  m'i'iii  strange  to  those  ivHp 
little  aeqmiintaiiee  widi  any  praetiit's,  but  tiiose  of  lhairo* 
uge  and  eouatry  ;  yet,  upon  mature  retUvtion,  diere  U 
more  strangt'  or  unnatural  in  this,  than  in  many  iisagi'^ 
ourM'lies,  |>articulaily  in  heraldic.  'That  it  should 
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Clarke  on  the  Apocalyptic  Dragon^  Sfc»  QOl 

ptMtT  to  reveal  bin  "ill  and  jMirpose^,  accordinij  to  the  known 
intl  r?tabli'*hed  jinicticeH  of  tlie  ai^e  and  |)eo|>h»  to  whom  th«^ 
nroi»be<  i«*J*  w«Tenr>t  coiniininicaled,  in  no  more  surprisinn^,  than 
that  He  !*lionld  rondescend,  to  reveal  hiinn^df  at  all,  in  any  way 
of  in  anv  hnjjn afi^e  hy  whicli  men  have  ai;ree<l  to  eoinmnnicate 
their  iMeas  to  each  other.  'I’hat  this  mode  of  numhuMint:^  has 
bfcn  U'ied  Hv  folly,  and  that  even  in  pious  [)ersons,  who  l.;\vi*em- 
ploisl  an  inane  ini;ennity  upon  it,  forms  no  t^reati  r  ohj»H  tlon 
il^ainst  its  proper  use,  than  would  lie  against  the  u>e  of  (umuion 
Un^iatp*  on  account  of  the  ahuse  it  has  underi'one  An  i!X- 
iniple  or  two  will  convoy  to  the.  reader  an  idea  of  the  *;rave 
iritlinsr  of  some  of  the  ancient  Christians  on  this  snhject. 

‘  The  roost  ancient  example  of  the  »>|ta  upon  record,  pro¬ 
ved  by  any  of  the  Christians,  is  that  found  in  the  general  epiatlr 
ol‘  Barnabas.*  the  companion  of  St.  Paul,  respecting  the  number 
S18.  Thin  writer  says,  that  Ahrnham  circumcised  all  the  servants  of 
hii  household,  .‘IlM  in  nuiiiher,  as  a  type  of  Cliri.nt  crucified.  In 
explication  of  this  assertion,  he  addresse.s  lii.s  Christian  readers  in 
words  to  the  following  elfect :  “  Wherefore  learn,  my  children, 
chiefly  above  all  thing.i,  that  Ahraham  at  first  circumcised  inspirit; 
for.  hivin^r  .i  reference,  to  the  Son,  he  circumcised  ;  receiving  at  the 
ume  lime  the  doctrine  of  Thr  Three  Letters.  For  it  is  said,  that 
Abraham  circumcised  of  his  household  males  to  the  number  of  10, 
8,  and3(K).  Wliut  iufoiination,  then,  is  designed  to  be  conveyed  by 
ihii?  I.earn,  tlierefore,  that  the  eighteen  are  mentioned  first,  and  af¬ 
terwards  the  three  hundred.  Now',  in  the  letters  that  stand  for 
eighteen,  that  is  to  say,  in  iota  and  r//i,  you  have  Jesus  ;  and  in  the 
three  hundred,  tliat  is  to  say  in  tlie  'iWtau^J  the  figure  of  the  cross. 
Thus  .Abraham  typifies  Je.sus  by  ti^o  letters,  and  the  cross  by  one 
*  C'iemrns  Alexandrinus  remarks,  in  addition  to  Barnabas,  that 
Abraham  routed  his  enemies  by  virtue  of  the  number  .SIS;  and  he 
further  adds  that  Ten  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  perfect,  and  that 
fight  is  the  fir>t  cube,  and  is  equal  in  all  its  dimensions  of  length, 
breadth,  and  dc[)th.* 

If  the  reader  wisli  for  more  odifiratiou  from  this  sort  of 
ktrning,  we  would  reeomuienti  t<»him  Mr.  CV’s  hook,  wlierc  he 
^illfuid  much  of  this  curious  illustration,  both  hy  wise  (ir»‘eks, 
tnd  cabalistic  Kahbiiis  1 

Having  produced  ail  incxpuguahle  body  of  eviileiice  in  favour 
of  the  great  veiieratiuii  that  the  aiieieut  <  I  reeks  and  Jews  had 
for  numlicrs,  and  given  a  great  variety  of  <*xamplc*s,  iu  siipjiort 
of  Uie  h|MHies  of  mystic  iiuiulicriiig  in  use  among  the  ancient^, 


*  It  is  ascribed  to  St.  Barnabas,  but  there  are  good  reasoivi  to 
H^ve  that  it  is  spurious.  See  Dr.  Lardner's  Cred«  of  the  Gotptd 
pp.  23,  30, 
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*2M2  i*l»rkr  «/#•  fhv  4 ftnrtilifftfir  Ihdijnny  \c.  H 

llir  liimiiiro  i«i  <o  fiM|nifr  tvliirli  of  H 

in  ii4lo|it«Ml  tiy  llir  S|»if  t<  i»t  proplMry,  in  niiMil»#’riiii<  (lie  Bm;  H 
iiimI  ill  \%lni(  (ttiiKiM'  (111'  I'MiiijMilHtinn  i«i  to  Ih*  riiiiflr. 

(Ilirii  in  iHloplnt,  'm  |>liiMi  ;  Imt  (liut  the  H 

|i(i(u(ioii  mum/  he  in  (iM'lirri'k  lnn((iiii((r\  t  H 

rert.iiii  hh  Mr,  (\  iiiiiiixiin'«.  m  Ihrw  I 

ot  lltf*  KevrlMtinn  (f»  •lotin,  (he  Son  nf  Ifoil  Uilo[^%  I 
lirnt  letter  iiimI  tlie  hi*»l,  nl’  (hr  tirrrk  n]|i|i<ilir(  j**i  ii  nyeibol  of  B 
own  r(<Tni(y,  i(  ilor**  no(  (lirrrfnrr  h#lh»w^  (hat  the  naoB  i 
(he  |{«‘ttH(  i!iii«>t  Ih*  rnn))Mi(r<l  in  tirrrk.  If  \\y*y  In*  mo;  Ihi^I 
tliAt  lh*MM(  hrloni^  to  the  L.i(iii  rnipirr,  it  i^  not  iin|)roliabW  ItB 
it  may  hr  in  timt  (oni^iir,  that  hin  iiniiir  \h  to  hr  fouiiil. 

Ill  liin  (liiril  rlia[>t«’r,  tin*  Author  ri^minrM  (hr  various iaiBr 
|ir«*tiitionH  of  the  iiiimiHT  of  (hr  Ih’ast  ;  anft  vhrWM  (he  imbI,. 
I’ieiU'V  of  any  our  yrt  i;i\ni,  (o  Molvr  (hr  my^fery.  'I'he  wm 
Aani.t*:,  conijiufi’d  (huM,~  A,  JtO,  OL,  I,  7,  1,5,  I, 

«.  70,  <, ‘i00=-iMi0,  lias,  from  vrry  rally  tiinrM,  hrt'ii  the  li- 
voiiritr.  of  ninny;  hut  to  thin  In*  ofijects,  (irst,  Ihu  anse 

•  The  orthography  it  incorrect,  for  ituhouid  he  written  Aar:«;4 
M'Cond  ''hjrrtion  i«i  the  in)|»<*fcsihility  of  determining  whether  t  li 
a  tuh'tartoe  or  an  adjective;  and  a  third  it*»  indefinite  form;  it 
tup{>o«m^'  it  to  be  a  •uhstaritive.  we  are  not  infornr  d  troin  it.  vte 
f.atin  \s  intindrtl;  and  admitting  it  to  be  an  adjective,  we  caniMt^ 
ierinine  w  ih  what  sub«^tantive  it  i*  dt<*ij»ne<i  to  be  connected,  fir 
it  is  well  known  that  it  cannot  agree  with  the  (vreek  woriit 

Beaat,  oj  this  word  is  neuter,  and  the  adjective  masculine.' 

After  cli»imisMn»j  many  other  Gn^'k  uord>  and  phrases  • 
unsatl^fac(ory,  am!  ainon;^  the  rest,  llioam\s  It 

to  the  I  lehrew,  hut  (inds  nothin:'  h  re  at  all  to  l)eap)»r^iiii 
l^alin  iiamo.  and  (i(lo\  ami  phras«*M,  have  also  hecMi  propmuf 
ill  ?reat  luimhers.  Protestants  fiml  the  iiumhiT  UbO,  io  iv 
rciriMx  i'ilii  />ei;  in  /^lu/o  P,  l  ire  />eo. 

‘  And  it  has  beim  supposed,  that  as  Linus  was  the  first  pope.  * 
Linus  will  be  the  last,  as  Linus  Sex'undus  cootairu  the  precise  ■» 
bt'r  of 

robe  even  with  the  PniUsstants.  the  Galholics  have  fo*t 
this  niimluT  in  the  name  of  Luther,  aflixtiuj  to  it  Dnetor  Grt^ 
ami  also  in  C5i/riwmr,  trifttis  ^\/et  Kvery  one  !• 

heard  of  Dr.  Potter's  numher  *.}5,  the  createst  whole  nuni* 
rcntaiiied  in  the  scpiari'  roof  (>f  Ilis  book  excited 

siderahle  uttriition  wtien  it  was  first  publishtHi,  and 
thought  as  very  ingenious^  hut  it  was  all  ingenious  fancy,  ai4* 
nww  iH'arly  (orgiHtrii. 

Mr.  C.  has  hrougbt  forwanl  fw  cxaminatloQ  a  ^reat 
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j  wortl^  »n<l  in  Cir<H‘k,  lirbrew,  anil  Latin,  tfhich 

htfe  bot'n  |)rojK>!M*ii  for  clecipheririi^  Uic  niiiubcr  of  the 

Ik^t. 

•  A  coniHlcrablc  number  of  them  are  lilrcctrtl/  he  rcfnarku, 

*  i|fa!nu  the  or  lii^  power,  or  the  monarchic*  in  communion 

vilh  iiini.  f*ut  notwilli»tan(iing  the  numcrou*  attempt*  in  tl.i*  way, 

H  i*  abunilantl?  evident  that  not  one  of  tho*c  already  before  the 
public  can  be  legitimately  produced  a*  an  absolutely  unenui^ocal 
J^onitration  that  either  the  I*op«,  or  hi*  power,  i*  tlie  lWa*t  of 
the  Apocalvpic.  A*  for  those  interpretation*  wfiich  respect  Mo« 
hnmnefl,  Luther,  Colvin,  and  other*,  thev  arc  all  (if  we  except 
todosicu*)  *o  excessively  defective  in  their  orthography,  or  to 
eitrftttl?  unnatural  in  their  formation,  that  no  rcitonablc  person 
coald,  ziicT  a  dci'p  perusal  of  the  prophecy,  tu|  potc  any  one  ot 
tbetn  to  be  the  name  or  thing  intended.  And  with  reipect  to 
Lmlij'.icut,  a  word  to  fttrenuoutly  tunported  by  the  Hev  l>avid 
rdcheno,  and  othert,  though  it*  orthography  be  correct, 
f«t  it  must  he  allowed  that  iu  application  to  the  I'rench  monarch 
l/jul*  XIV  0.^  it  first  intended,  or  to  the  whole  of  the  French 
monarch*  of  this  name,  is  perfectly  indefinite,  a.s  there  Is  no  auf- 
licient  reason  why  thc*e,  more  than  any  other  of  the  French  king* 
in  the  service  of  the  Papacy*,  ihould  be  pointed  out  in  the 
prophecy.' 

\V|i»-ther  LudoticuH  prewnU  the  true  explanation  of  tbi<( 
Bysteriou*  nuniiNT,  >%e  Mliall  not  take  up<>ii  iia  to  ileeide; 
Jet  ne  niu»^t  acknowledge  that  we  cannot  p«*rceive  the  force 
(if  Mr.  C.’h  objections  against  it,  either  here,  or  eUesthi  re. 
iU  ohject*  to  the  computations  being  in  the  Latin  laniruage, 
and  U  very  po^itise  that  it  must  be  in  Greek  ;  but  what  more 
natural,  it  the  monster  bidong  to  the  Latin  (*htirch  and 
kingdom,  than  that  his  name  should  he  iitirnlieriHl  in  tiiat 

tonguf } 

*  The  Papist*  Latinize  in  every  thing ;  mas*,  prayer*,  hymns,  Ji- 
Unk*^,  canon*,  decretals,  bulls,  are  conceived  in  Latin.  The 
Pspil  council*  speak  in  Latin.  Women  theniselvcs  pray  in  Latin. 
Nor  it  the  Scripture  read  in  any  other  language,  under  Popery, 
dun  Latin.  In  short  all  thing*  are  in  Latin.  Here  then,  says 
Mr. C.  ‘we  have  a  name  which  completely  answers  in  every  rc- 
*pwt  to  the  .  .poealyptic  name  of  the  Bca«L'  p.  47. 

^tt  his  name  must  by  no  means  be  deciphered  in  that 
!  All  this  seems  very  strange ! 

are  not  aware  that  it  has  bi'en  snpposeil  that  l»uis 
I'ouiieenth,  or  any  individual  monarch,  was  exclusively 
Intended.  ^  et,  were  the  French  tyranny  sigiiiiiiMl  by  tise 
iieast,  there  is  some  reason  to  sop{>ose  that  LoDovicusy 
we  most  prevailing  name  among  tlic  French  monarchs^  even 
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from  C'ltMlovn'us,  (oalloi!  also  lltMuhious,  lauloviciis,  laidic®^ 
nncl  Clovis^)  rt/nsi/lorotl  by  somo  as  tlio  foundor  of 
kiiiix^lom  of  tin*  Fianlvst ,  >\oubl  !♦«•  niij/loyrd  in  tlio  pro|>her\ 
luthiT  than  any  <»lb*T  namo  of  ihr  rmirli  monardis  Iq  ^ 
sor>  io«' of  tin*.  Papnry. 

'riuit  |)t'(*iiliar  poli!iro-riH’lrsiasti<*al  (constitution,  uhicfa  lot* 
(listiiis'ulstiiMl  tin*  (lallioaii  C'liurch  and  tyranny  from  those  q( 
oaili  of  (!u*  oduM*  monurobios  of  tlie  Ib'ust's  (‘inpiro,  and  whkt 
iimdo  it  sumctliin^  like  u  Pupa(*y  within  a  Papacy,  at  (HKf 
iiidt'ptMidcnt,  and  yet  a  support,  of  tlu*  Kumaii  nionsler, 
innkt's  till*  li\potlicsis  rcspcctiiii;  rrnnc(»,  as  .si<;nifu'd  b>  ^ 
S(V4»iid  Ib'ast,  not  so  groundless  as  may  at  first  si^^ht  a)kp(ir. 
And  if  tlicic  be  sutVicicnt  reasons  for  MisiH'ctin&r  that  Fnace 
fiKfi/  be  the  power  thus  symbolizt'd, —  (’oiu'erninyf  whicli,  boi. 
ever,  we  do  not  pret«*nd  to  determine, — then,  what  su|i^ 
sitioii  would  be  moie  natural  than  that  Lrinw  ici's  may  be  tkr 
name  of  thv  mow  referred  to,  which  is  to  designate  the  b* 
temled  'ryrunny. 

We  are  now  arrivt*d  at  Mr.  iW  fourth  chapter,  in  wliid 
he  attempts  to  as(*ertain  the  sii;iii(ication  of  the  propbelic 
symbol,  and  the  kingdom  or  em)iire  to  which  tkr 

number  (MH>  is  to  b**  applied.  We  have  here  a  i^reat  deil 
of  rtesoarch.  Ilaviiii^  intbrined  his  readers  that  a  beast  btk 
proph(‘tic  symbol  tor  a  kini;,  and  that  as  the  (inH'k  word 
list'd  by  St.  John,  s^^nifK‘s  a  vrilri  heanty  it  faHon 
that  till'  power  so  n‘pr(*scMit('d  must  partake  of  the  iiaturr  4 
a  H'Ha  hvast.  I!enc(‘,  he  arjjiu's  that  an  (*arthly  iH'llitjw* 
power  is  «'\idently  d«'sii;ned,  and  that 

‘The  r>ea>t  of  ihe  Keveiation’ — the  ten  horned  Beast is  MW 
secular  power,  ami,  ct/nxquently,  the  nutuber  of  the  Bea>t  nn* 
be  the  miud/er  of  the  power  represented  by  the  Beast ,  that  ii  » 
say,  the  name  of  some  power  now  e.xisting  must  conula  tk 
uumhei  (>(>().’ 

Wi*  think  more  is  here  assumed  than  the  promises  wiT; 
nutboii/e.  I'lie  Heast  mukis  war  with  the  Saints, -be 
tbi'iebue  lalliirerent  ;  but  it  does  not  neeessarilv  follow  tbii 
lie  is  Secular.  Many  think  that  his  power  is  «>f  a  s|iulto*i 
kind.  Nor  is  it  (ertain  that  the  lUimlH'r  of  the  Beast 
be  the  number  of  tin*  name  of  some  }>ower;  all  that  srt» 


•  l'ni>cr*‘al  Anc.  Hist.  \  ol.  17.  p.  275.  Mod.  History, 
p,  17S.  '  , 

t  In  the  year  when  he  |)assed  the  Rhine,  and,  dclc^®f 
Syagrius,  put  ,m  end  to  the  Roman  |>owcr  in  Gaul. 
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fi»rtaiu  »Pfp/i/)f>r  o/*  #i  mfiw,  or  of  fi 

rra(i»'r  >>ill  |»rrcoivo  that  Mr.  C,  applies  tlie 
naiaUr  Phth  not  <»nly  to  the  irorowf/,  l>ut  to  tho  /lrV.<f  Hoa»<t. 
Wlirtloi  this  aj>plioalioii  of  tho  nuinhor  is  corrort  may  bo 

Tin*  irroat  oljjoot  of  this  ohaptor  is  to  tlisi'ovor  some  em- 
ninN  kiiii^tloio,  or  power,  tho  name  of  whioh  (iu  (ir«H*k)  ox- 
|>ri-^*sMi  III  tho  most  simple  moilo,  after  tho  inaiiiior  of  the 
tirorks  in  ilofinitely  namiiii'  a  power,  shall  oontain  tho  inimbor 
tUMi.  lie  has  c;iven  the  names  anil  tho  niiHiorioal  amount  of 
lilt*  loiters  which  each  contains,  of  more  than  four  hninirod 
kifi*;<loins  and  states;  hut  in  no  one  of  them,  nor  in  any 
Ollier  that  ho  is  aide  to  discover,  is  tho  nnmlior  to  Im*  found, 
hut  in  ‘  M  ‘  'I’lio  l/.itin  kin<;dom.* — Nor  is  tho 

miinher  lo  ho  lonnd  in  any  form  whatsoever,  which  has  b<»oii 
uikmI  hy  the  (iri'i'ks  to  o\pn*ss  tho  names  of  the  powers 
mentioned,  lie  therefore  concludes  that  as 

*  It  has  heen  proved  that  the  Heast  is  somr.  Ungdom  ;  and  the 
in  the  sixleeiitli  chapter  of  tl^e  Itevcialion  has  heen  pro¬ 
duced  in  which  tlio  ve  y  tcnii  »a,  or  kingdom,  is  applied 

to  the  iloiuinion  of  the  llcast,  the  kingdom  therefore  can  be  no 
other  than  'll  Aar.'.r  *  The  Latin  kingdom,* 

It  is  llius  nninhered  If,  H,  A,  30,  a,  I,  t,  300,  *,10,  »,  50, 

8,  *2,  at,  1,  <7j  2i)0,  t,  10,  X,  30,  1,5,  *,  It),  a,  I.r=s(i00. 


‘Having thus  demonstrated,’  1)9  »av.s,  ‘  that  GdG  is  a  distinguish¬ 
ing  character  of  the  Heast  from  an  inexpugnable  body  of  evincnce, 
it  sill  now  he  necessary  to  examine  w'lietlier  the  description  of 
the  Uea>t  corresponds  exactly  with  tlic  history  of  the  Latin  em¬ 
pire  ;  and  that  it  docs  even  in  the  minutest  tittle,  w  ill  1  trust  he 
full)  evident  lo  every  person  who  carefully  examines  the  contenu 
of  the  following  chapters/ 

In  ihc  hftli  chapter  wc  liave  an  exposition  of  the  vision 
of  the  “  Woman”  and  the  “  Drai^on/*  For  this  unex))cct- 
»‘d  transition  the  Author  oilers  the  follow int^  apoloi^y. 

*  It  may  seem  strange,  at  first  sight,  that  I  shoultf  here  leave 
die  general  subject  of  tliis  work,  and  make  a  digression  upon 
die  twelfth  chapter  of  tlie  ilevclation :  but  the  reader’s  surprise 
will  immediately  vanish,  when  he  is  informed,  that  the  proper 
understanding  of  tlie  Ileast  is  so  intimately  connected  with  that 
of  the  dragon,  that  they  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained  inde¬ 
pendently  of  each  other/  He  adds,  ‘  In  fact,  a  great  portion  of 
the  chapter  now  under  consideration,  has  been  generally  misun¬ 
derstood  ;  and  this  lues  arisen  principally  from  supposing  the  heads 
oI  the  dragon  and  the  beast  were  tnc  same :  a  supposition  which 
''ill  in  the  following  pages  be  proved  to  be  without  foundation/ 


**MM*  (’laikr  on  the  /I /»////•<•  />r//f/ow, 

\Vr  arr  iH»t  d'lHpoHrd  to  witlilioM  tlio  triloito  of 
mIiIc  h  i«  <1ur  to  tlo*  Irnriirtl  iiitrciiMity  of  tlio  rr^iwctaklo  .V^. 
tlior,  hut  \vr  tiiiiHt  ('oiih'ss  that  we  have  n'a<l  thi«t  (‘hapio 
with  lef04  satiHraetioii  tlinii  iiiiy  other  part  of  hia  work;  tad 
ihoiii^h  *  the  proper  uiHlerstaiMlioi^  of  the  le  aHl  is  so  it|^ 

*  nialeiy  coiiiieeteii  with  that  of  tlie  tlrairoii,  that  tliey  iMuifli 

*  he  siitisfuetorily  explaiiuMl  iiidepeiHleiitiy  oi  «‘iieh  otlier;'  ^ 
wedo  not  think  that  the  syinhuls,  himI  i^eiier.il  sii^nitieiitioii  of  Uie 
«1ifl’ereiit  seeiiie  repreM‘ntiilioiiH  in  tiiis  elnipt^T,  will  he  iiineli  Ikhis 
iiiulerstooil  for  his  lHl»oure(i  expUinition.  His  mistake  on  tki 
subject  ii{)pe}trs  so  radie.ii  iiiul  iatal,  Ih  it  W'lieiie.ver  the  Draj^iii 
iTosses  his  path,  throui^houl  the  wlioh:  proi^ress  of  his 
sertatioii,  the  iliscurilaiice  uinl  entHni;lenient  of  liis  systenu  a&d 
the  e^llur^a^slllent  in  his  iiiiiid,  are  nuinifest.  The  Wonuj 
cluiihtless  rt'presf'iits  the  ( "liristiiin  (Minrcdi  ;  and  the  Dra^ 
is  the.  symhol  of  tin*  Uoinaii  Knipire,  poWtT,  or  i^overnnn^ 
'I'his,  at  least,  seems  as  iieur'tlie  truth  as  any  of  our  I'oa- 
meniators,  we  believe,  have  e\er  approached;  hut  that  ibf 
“Man-child”  which  the  \^  om  in  hrii;i;s  fortli,  is  (%>n^t.intiBr, 
that  the  Dragon  is  not  the  rt'preseiitation  of  the  Koiiian  Kn- 
pire,  hut  of  tin*  iiouthvn  Koman  empire  only,  and,  miK 
therefore  he  the  representation  of  the  rc/iV/ioii  of  this  empire, 
and  not  at  all  u  symbol  of  the  Koman  Km  pire  after  tkf 
abolition  of  Kat'tni*>in,  as  the  established  religion  of  tiir 
empire,  we  cannot  admit. 

That  in  the  lirsl  compartment  of  the  Drat'oii  scene  it  k 
the  Heathen  Roman  Kmpire  exvlusirely  that  is  represented, 
may  he  allowed;  hut  we  cannot  a^roe  with  Mr.  Clarke,  tlm 
it  was  not  the  identical  monster,  thoui^h  somewhat  chan^td 
in  cliar.ieter,  which  pursued  the  woman  into  the  wilderneM, 
and  there  pcrs<*cuted  her  and  her  seinl  for  “  a  lime  and  time 
“  and  halt  a  time;”  whic-h  ^ave  to  the  Reast  his  power,  and 
seat,  and  ijre.it  auihority  ;  out  id’  whose  mouth  also,  the  uiiclfM 
Spirits  like  frop^s  pn»a*eil  to  p^o  “  forth  unto  the  kin;js  if 
“  the  earth  to  gpather  them  to  the  battle  of  that  sjreat  day  rf 
“  (iod  Almiijhty;”  and  whieh  is  at  the  ijreat  consuinmatioi 
to  bt*  cast  into  the  lake  of  lire.  I'liere  apjH'ars  not 
the  shadow  of  a  foundation  in  support  of  the  notion,  thii 
the  Diaijon,  as  it  elsewhere  appears,  ‘  must  allude  to  ibr 
‘  restoialiou  of  one  of  the  draijonic  lieads  of  the  Ik^ast,' 
(p.  “tM.  or  to  ‘the  civil  power  that  was  sometimes  exerted 
‘  airainst  the  Christians  out  of  the  houiuls  of  the  empire,' 
(p.  or  to  ‘  the  l^ap^ans  that  remained  in  the  empire, 

*  after  the  established  reliijion  was  Christian.’  (p.  107.)  Nar 
is  theie  the  satisfaetory  proof  whicli  is  sup[H>sed,  that  tbt 
‘^cYou  heads  of  the  Drat;uQ  lire  uot  the  same  as  the  s«vei 
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|»«nU  of  the  Beast.  It  mif^t  rather  be  MUp|M>setl  Uiat  tliey 
are  thoiiirh  tlie  heads  of  ooe  inav  he  subject  to 

jpme  arcidental  cli.insj«‘s,  which  may  not  nlTfct  the  other. 

Blit  whatever  l>e  siL^iiifieil  hy  the  heads  ainl  horns,  it  is 
cUmr  that  a  seven  lumdetl  inouster  is  intended  to  syiniiolixe 
Ihr  Itoiiiaii  Kmpire,  or  soniethini^  oriitiiially  aiul  essentially 
cunaertecl  wilh  it  from  its  rise  to  its  fall.  To  those  who  do 
not  ailniit  that  the  Drat'on  is  the  repretentaiUm  of  ike 
rellglttn  of  the  Heathen  Human  Empire^  exclusively,  the 
whole  argument  on  this  head  will  app«*ar  entirely  inc*oiichi-» 
?»ive» 

‘  Firvt,  The  heads  of  the  Dragon  and  the  Heast  cannot  be  the 
♦amt*,  because  the  Beast  is  the  Latin  empire,  and  the  Dragon  the 
Hrathm  Koman  Empire.  Secondly,  Tlie  Anijel  informs  John  that 
the  sixth  head  of  the  Beast  was  siilisisting  in  his  time,  hy  which 
if  meant  the  sixth  form  of  government,  as  shall  presently  ap¬ 
pear,  but  the  form  of  government  of  the  Heathen  Roman  Em¬ 
pire  existing  in  ^t.  John’s  time,  was  the  tame  which  it  liad  when 
Faganlfin  ceaiied  to  be  the  religion  of  the  empire ;  consequeatly 
the  imperial  power  must  have  been  the  last  head  of  the  Dra¬ 
gon,  \c.’ pp.  '<37. 

The  question  is  also  thus  taken  for  granted  in  several 
other  important  propositions  which  wc  cannot  notics*. 

The  seven  heads  of  Ibis  representation  of  tlie  religion  of 
the  Heathen  Roman  Empir4>,  tlie  Author  makes  to  be  the 
Regal  power,  the  Consulate,*  the  Dictatorship,  the  Decern - 
\irale,  the  Consular  |K)wcr  of  the  Military  Tribiimrs,  the 
Triumviiate,  and  the  Imperial  government,  p.  IdH. 

The  ten  horns  of  the  Dragon  he  makes  to  be, 

*  1.  The  kingdom  of  the  Huns;  2.  Of  the  Oitrogothi.  3',  Of 
the  Visigoths.  4.  Of  the  Franks.  5.  Of  the  Vandals.  0.  Of 
the  Sueves  and  Alans.  7.  Of  the  Burgundians.  8.  Of  the  Heruli, 
Rugli,  Sevrri,  and  other. tribe*  which  composed  the  Italian  king¬ 
dom  of  Odoacer.  0.  Of  the  Saxons.  10.  Of  the  Lombards.* 

Rut  how*,  the  reader  may  well  ask,  could  these  kingdoms 
be  the  horns  of  the  Dragon,  when  that  monster  signifies  the 
Heathen  religion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  these  kingdoms 
did  not  arise  till  nearly  two  centuries  after  the  Empire  be- 
esme  Christian  ? 

*  First,  they  may  be  considered  as  horns  of  the  Dragon,  because 
they  were  founded  by  great  hosts  of  Henthen  barbarous  nations, 
which  at  first  threatened  the*  utter  subversion  of  Christianity. 
Secondly,  They  were  horns  of  the  Dragon  because  it  was  the 
Roman  monar^y  in  its  seventh  dragonic  fonn  of  tiovemment, 
»hich  was  dismembered  by  the  barbarian^.* 
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is  far  from  satisfactory. 

The  “  Tail"  of  the  Drac^oii  is  (he  feventli,  or  last  form  of 
p)vernmeiit  in  (he  Heathen  world,  vi/.  (lie  Inijicrial  power. 
'I’he  “  stai's,"  which  the  DiMijon  drew  with  his  (nil  and  cast 
down  to  (he  earth,  reprtsent  tlie  whole  body  of  l*.i«;an  priests, 
who  were  the  stars,  or  liy^hts  of  the  Heathen  world.  'Hie 
“  third  part  of  the  stars,”  whicli  he  ilrew  with  his  tail  and 
cast  down  to  the  earth,  intMiiis  (hat  the  lit'.ithen  Koiiian 
Knipire  drawedi  to  his  side  (he  tliinl  part  ol  the  priests 
or  niinislers;  the  relisrioiis  worhl  heint^,  in  the  time  of  St. 
John,  <li\iile«l  into  threi*  irrand  hranches,  viz.  (he  Chris¬ 
tian,  the  Jewish,  and  the  Heathen  or  I’a^an  world;  aud 
us  neither  Jews  nor  Cliristians  were  the  advocates  of  the 
l)rai>;on*s  idolatry,  it  is  (he  whole  Heathen  world  which  is 
drawn  uft«T  hini,  ^cc.  6lc. 

^^hould  a  second  (slition  of  (his  work  be  called  for,  we 
wonld  ad\is<*  Mr.  to  rtH'onsitler  (his  part  of  it  particularly; 
for  the  whole  of  his  argument  n‘spee(ini;  tin*  Drai^on  scene, 
is  very  unsatisfactory,  ainl  by  no  nn‘uns  t*cjnal,  either  in 
harmony  or  rationality,  to  what  precedes  it,  or  to  what 
follows  it. 

(  To  ho  vonchuled  hi  our  next  \umher,J 


.Art.  .\I.  A  Srrnton,  occasioned  by  the  Death  of  Mr.  John  West, 
FouiuUt  of  the  Chapelry  of  (luwcott,  near  Buckingham:  To 
which  is  prefixed,  a  Short  Memoir.  By  Tlionius  Scott,  Jiin.  A.M. 
Fir'Jt  Minister  of  the  said  Chapelry.  12ino.  pp.  68.  price  ItuGd. 
Seeley.  IS1.'5. 

^11 C  ‘  Short  Memoir'  jiretixed  to  this  Sermon,  is  highly  inter¬ 
esting.  Mr.  West  appears  to  have  been  a  person  of  no  ordinary 
(diaracter,  and  the  cirenmstaiices  nnder  which  he  at  length  sue- 
ct*edetl  in  neeomplishiiig  liis  heiievolent  ohjeet,  no  less  than  the 
purity  of  his  motives,  (  iititle  him  (o  athvtionate  veneration.  Mr. 
Scott  has  selected  as  an  appropriate  motto  for  (ho  'ritle-page— 
“  He  loveth  our  Nation,  and  he  hath  built  us  a  Synagogue." 

Of  the  opposition  which  the  I'ounder  of  (iawcott  Chajielrv 
met  with  (roni  (he  Vicar  of  nnekingham,  onr  rcatlers  will 
tMitertain  hiil  one  opinion.  .  IMr.  West  had,  at  one  time, 
nearly  come  to  a  resolution  to  give  np  the  Chapel  into  the 
hands  of  the  Dissenters. 

*  Perhaps  nothing/  observes  Mr.  Scott,  ‘could  have  been  devised 
more  calculated  to  shake  his  attachment  to  the  established  churchi 
than  the  ditficulties  nliicli  were  now  thrown  in  the  way  of  a  design,?© 
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clearlv  calculated  to  promote  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  man, 
b\  ow  of  the  ininisterji  of  his  own  church;  and  deriving  his  power, 

I  jf.us  to  impede  the  progress  of  it,  from  the  conslitulion  of  tlte  church 

i  hscUV 

!lii  this  rt'spect,  IMr.  Scott  remarks,  the  various  bodies  of  ^ 

ni^M  lifers  possess  ii  de<*idecl  advantage  over  those  who  belong 

1  (othe  t'loir  h  : 

f  *  An  advantage  which  they  hiil  not  to  improve  in  a  degree,  which 
•  may  justly  excite  the  alarm  of  those  who  arc  convinced  that 
I  ilie  KMabhshnient  is  the  grand  support  of  true  religion  in  this 
;  i  country.’ 

Siirelv,  unless  the  religion  of  Dissenters  he  a  different  re- 
i  liirion  from  that  of  the  ('linreli  of  Kngland,  and  therefore,  in 
tlip  rsliniation  of  the  ineinhersof  the  bjstaldisliinent,  not  the  true 
rrligioii.  one  is  at  a  lo?s  to  coiuvive  how  (he  superior  udvan- 
tiges  of  Dissenters  ean  justify  this  alarm,  or  how  a  Church 
j  llnis  roiis!ituled,.and  impeded  by  its  own  jealous  laws  in  the 
extension  of  its  influence,  can  he  considered  us  *■  the  grand 
‘  support  of  true  religion.’ 

*  1  know  of  no  more  distressing  sight,*  continues  Mr.  Scott,  <to 
a  pious  mind,  than  that  of  sucli  a  village  on  the  sabbatli>day,  wlica 
young  and  old,  being  released  from  the  employments  of  the  week, 
f  ieem  to  vie  witli  each  other  in  shew’ing  that,  “  they  have  no  fear  of 
**  (iod  before  their  eyes.*’ — How  gyi^vous  is  it,  that  under  such  cir- 
raniftances  the  power  should  exist,  in  the  hamls  of  a  single  in- 
difiduul,  of  frustrating  the  pious  and  generous  intentions  of  those, 
iho  would  sncriiiee  their  property  for  the  sake  of  affording,  to  such 
wretclu’d  beings,  an  (>pportunity  of  hearing  the  words  of  eternal  life. 

And  that,  t<M),  merely  because  he  imagines,  tliat  his  interest  or  his 
importance  may  be  afrected,  by  the  introduction  of  another  clergy¬ 
man,  into  a  parish,  of  which,  lie  must  feel,  that  he  cannot  perform 
the  continually  increasing  duties.  It  is  melancholy,  thus  to  see  the 
fences  of  the  church  employed  to  intrench  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
i  nea.’  pp.  23,  24*. 

‘  It  becomes,  indeed,  daily,  a  ciuestion  of  more  and  more  im¬ 
portance  to  the  church  of  Kngland.  In  the  ten  years  included  in 
iHc  last  cenjiM,  the  returns  laid  before  parliament,  give  an  increase 
;  of  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  inhabiutnls  in  Great  Britain  :  but 
•here  has  been  the  correspondent  increase  in  the  means  of  religious 
instruction  ?  Certainly  not  in  the  establishment.  Few  new  churches 
have  been  erected.  No  fresh  funds  appropriated,  for  supporting  a 
pealer  number  of  clcrgjuncn.  No  facilities  granted,  to  tne  pious 
(  fodividuals,  who  would  be  willing  lo  build  and  endow  churches,  if 
niiglit  hut  retain  the  nomination  of  the  ministers  in  their  own 
In  short,  it  seems  us  if  it  were  universally  agreed,  that  this 
iiccessiou  to  the  population  of  the  country,  should  be  given  into 
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ihc  liandiof  the  iliwnlPM,  nr  hp  (xmfinpfl  n  M4itP  of  hcatW^ 
ignornncp  I  ju«t  n«  ihougli  tf»i»  pluirrh  of  Koglaod,  wrro  ubemAmot 
iocMpatdr  ni  nn  ndrr|iifttp  cxtroftioo.'  p.  *2!f. 

If  \sv  liiivr  Riiy  wifli  «iii(  li  mriid»pr«;  of  fhr  KMiddishvnf 

Hx  !Mr.  S«idf,  it  i**,  llmt  with  thi«»  knowlpflijr,  unfl  with  t)i^ 
vipw<i  tlioy  d<»  not  Of»rdi»llv  rrjrdcr  in  ttiP  progrrMx  of  roli*^ 
lihprty,  »tnl  in  tlo'  prrVHlrncr  of  rrli'^ion«  /.oal  amont^  tkc'fe.  I 
M'litrrx,  iiM  n  national  honoht  of  inrah  niahir  irn|Mniancc.  Bt 
with  Hurli  inni  an  Mr.  Scott  w.*  will  havo  no  (piarrcl. 

'I’Im*  iriiiarka  on  fhmth-hvd  rxfffrifncrn^  ^ 

luHt  hoiira  of  Mr.  \Vr*<l,  arc  particularly  jiidM'ioim  :  und  bui 
the  Memoir  and  the  Sermon,  ahoiind  with  vahiahle.  instiw- 
tioii. 

Art.  XII.  ('hri*t  ihe  i/iuht  of  tUf  H^urlil,  A  Sermon  prcacbe4i 
tho  Chapel,  Hatton  Garden,  before  the  C'orresm^o^ 

ik>ard  of  the  Soi  iety  in  Scotland,  for  propagating  Cmiaii  ’ 
Knowledge  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands.  To  whieh  Br« 
joined,  Oh^rrvationt  on  thr  j)rrArnt  State  of  I  fir  i  linfilmidi,  h 
the  Krv.  Daniel  Dewar,  or  the  College  Church  of  Abcdkn 
pp.  SO.  Hvo.  price  2t.  lllack  and  Co.  18 1  f. 

'^'‘11  IS  Di^roiirnt*  has  a  particular  claim  upon  the  alteite 
of  the  ('hrintian  public,  not  only  <mi  acrount  of  its  OMa 
as  a  com|Kisition,  hut  an  communicating  imjxirtant  and  »• 
tlientic  information  with  rtf^|>ect  to  the  prenent  religious  mt 
of  the  liighlaiicls.  The  Author^  statementn  arc  fuundf4  • 
his  own  iKTHonal  obser^ation ;  and  as  he  seems  to  have  possfM 
the  l>est  facilities  for  investigating  the  siihject,  titey  cannot  fai  « 
produce  in  the  mind  of  every  sincere  Christian  mingled  siHitiiM» 
of  surprise  and  sorrow.  Scarcely  couhl  it  be  credited,  werp  la 
the  authority  on  which  it  is  stated  most  unquestionable,  thtfc 
the  present  moment  there  are  large  tracts  in  which  neither  s<hflik 
for  the  etlucation  of  youth  nor  pastors  for  the  adniinistratiaai 
(.'liristian  ordinances  are  found,  ami  where  the  ooc'asional  vwiB 
of  assistant  preachers,  or  catechists,  arc,  Mike  angel  visits,#^ 
‘  and  far  between  — that  this  utter  destitution  of  the  mct»« 
private  and  public  instruction  exists  in  a  country  which  h» 
1x^11  favoured  above  almost  every  other,  with  a  systca  i 
]iarochial  education,  from  the  period  of  the  Reforinatiou  * 
the  present  time  ; — that  tliis  ignorance  prevails,  notwitlisia»diif 
the  eflorts  of  an  incorporateti  and  eiidowtsl  Society  which  ha 
existed  nearly  a  century,  whose  profesM'd  object  has  b«a » 
propagate  Christian  kiiowUnlgt*  among  the  Highlands 
Ist.xnds  of  Scotland.  It  seems  that  tliere  an*  |uirislu^  of 
inilex  extent,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  one  solitary  clcrg^’*®* 
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vbo  in  Hel(it>in  able  to  vi^it  the  dUtaiit  |»art4  ol'  liis  cure, 
more  <»•»«  ‘briev  in  a  >car. 

*  The  n.iture  of  ^omc  parl^hc^,  even  of  modornte  extent,  which 
are  cither  iiilenn’Cted  hy  lukc^,  riven,  and  armx  of  the  «rft,  or 
^pirate J  by  inacccMihlc  rock^  and  mountains,  excludes  the  in* 
hablunti  from  the  heneiit  of  the  parochial  church  and  school 
therein  estublished.  WTien  it  is  considered  that,  from  these  circuin* 
ikUnccs,  in  tny  thousands  have  no  access  at  all  to  the  sacred  or- 

.  dininccs  and  that,  to  threat  numbers  of  those  who  have  occiuional 
•  acct^is,  the  opp<»rtunities  are  extremely  rare,  is  it  surprising,  that 
ii;norance  so  ;;cncrally  prevails  ?  Or,  that  a  people  thin 
deililute  of  the  means  of  Christian  knowledge,  should  frefjuently 
fill  an  easy  prey  to  the  insidious  arts  of  the  restless  emissaries 
uf  the  churcli  of  Koine  ?’  pp.  fiO,  . 

*  How  1  iliorioiis,  for  example,  is  the  charge  assigned  to  the  minister 
of  Small  Isles!  Once  a  month  he  has  to  travel  over  a  very  stormy 
wa,  preach  to  a  part  of  his  flock,  a  distance  of  sixty  niilei, 

£  before  he  can  return  to  his  own  house.  How  very  disadvantageous 
I  ire  the  circumstances  in  which  the  minister  and  the  flock  of  such 
I  1  parish  arc  situated!  When  our  strength  and  opportunities  are 
f  inadequate  to  the  full  exccutiofi  of  the  tusk  assigned  us,  the  con- 
1  iriousness  of  our  inahility  has  a  tendency  to  repress  our  exertions, 
I  and  even  diminish  the  quantity  of  labour  wliicli  could  otiicrw  ise  be 
E  rtiily  performed.”  p.  6G. 

f  But  of  ail  tlie  melancholy  facts  staled  in  the  Appendix  to 
I  this  Diseoursp,  none  occasioned  so  dcf!p  a  feeling  of  regret,  as 
£  the  following  picture  of  the  oiK‘e  celebrated,  but  now  deserted 
■  blind  of  Iona. 

B  *  Tills  bland,  which  contains  near  three  hundred  souls,  and  which 
B  »i4  once  so  instrumental  in  other  ages  in  enlightening  the  British 
I  h!ct  with  the  knowledge  of  salvation,  is  itself  without  a  church,  or 
P  a  Chri»tian  minister.  It  is  included  in  the  parish  of  Kilfinichan, 
.tnd  it  entitled  to  receive  four  termnns  a  year  from  the  parish  mi- 
niiter.  How  meluncholy  is  the  .reverse  which  this  island,  that 
coDtinued  for  so  long  a  time  sacred  to  religion  and  learning,  has 
liiui  experienced !’  p.  69. 

t 

every  possible  sentiment  of  respect  for  these  worthy 
dioce^ari  jiastors,  we  cannot  forbear  to  express  a  hojic  that 
long  some  zealous  C/hrlstian  missionary',  animated  by  the 
*pirit  tiul  energetic  piety  of  a  Whitfiehl,  may  be  im|K*lled 
to  go  over,  anil  supply  th^*ir  lack  of  service. 

Hetre  not  so  sanguine  as  the  Author  of  this  Discourse,  res- 
pwing  the  beneficial  effects  of  an  augmentation  of  the  resourcen 
||  d  the  Church  of  Scotland,  by  appropriating  ‘  a  hundred  and 
^  ‘  isenly  thousand  pounds  out  of  the  public  treasm  v,  to  the  hulld- 
?  Vui.  IV.  X.  2\ 
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*  inj(  of  rliiin  iinfl  mnno%,  timl  Ih^  pnrrliMifijf  of 

•  inmiy  nrnr  |iiiri«hf*«i  fo  ln'rrrrlrfl  In  ihr  of  HcoUi^ 

Wo  lm\r  Unnofrr  no  ol»j#’Oliofi  to  thf  ^’•p^firo^t  ^>f*ini^ 
liiit  WM  ((roiitly  four  <hiit  Ihofiifh  r/»mpUinf^  were 

with  ftll  tho  h<m#wl  WArinth  of  llii(bUni1  Aen^ihilify,  iliey  Wfn 
lint  Im  likely  to  ohttfifi  from  noirernfoenl  eny  |»ortiuii  of  % 
thoiiAantU  no  liberally  iroi#*#!  Awny  for  ohjofiM  of  far  Ira*  niiii^ 
imiMirUnro, 

\Ve  lia^l  inirnclef!  to  /(i^a  ttffrrto  rtirnrln  from  Mr.  Dfur'. 
Sermon,  but  our  lirnita  forbi/1.  'I  he  atyfe  will  remind  at 
refulera  of  Mr.  Aliaon’a  Mermona.  We  rejfret  that  we  ki%» 
not  imkeii  aa  earlier  op^Kiriunity  of  reoommrTi flinty  it  to 
attentiou. 


Art.  XIII.  Third  Annual  flrpori  of  the  CcmmUlee  of  the  Sotcim 
Auxiliary  Bible  Hftaety,  aubmitted  to  the  ficneral  Meeting  kei 
at  the  tfonia  Tavern,  Kennington,  April  18,  1815.  Wake 
Appendix,  detailing  the  Progreta  and  F. tie ru  of  the  TwelreA^ 
At40ciailon«  of  .Southwark.  ( Publiahcd  for  the  Benefit  cf& 
Society.)  8vo.  pp.  Ii<).  Priced. f>d.  Low;  Seeley;  &c 

IN  a  former  volume  we  noticed  the  aecond  Report  of  tkiiir 
*  defatii^ablc  Committee;  and  in  our  review  of  Mr.  ChalMi* 
pamphlet,^  we  entered  at  Home  length  into  the  iinportaal  k^ 
nefita  rennlting  from  Bible  .AnHociationv.  All  that  the  aa 
vanguine  benevolenc'e  could  antici)>ate  from  their  operatioa.  a 
j»eani  to  have  been  realizeti  by  the  nilent  fierHcver  ioce  witkilis 
the  members  of  the  Southwark  Auxiliary  Society,  aid  a 
several  Aasoedations,  have  continued  to  follow  up  tluMr  ad' 
organized  system.  The  |>ublication  of  their  former  Rtf|ir 
produced,  we  have  reasou  to  believe,  a  very  strong  im^>rr«aa 
The  limplicity  of  arrangement  and  facility  eA  application,  «lie 
characterize  the  system  itself,  and  the  vast  sum  of  roocalir 
nefit  resulting  from  its  adoption,  have  led  very  extendv^* 
the  formation  of  similar  institutions  in  Great  Hritaii,  IP^ 
the  model  of  the  Southwark  Societies.  The  Committee 
in  their  Report,  that 

*  L^^nder  a  conviction  that  it  was  their  bottnden  daty  to 
kT>ow  ledge  of  the  system  still  further,  and  persuaded  thet  every 
should  be  tried  to  elevate  the  tone  of  moral  and  religio  ~ 
tbro  jgbout  the  labouring  classes  of  Society  in  the  Sister  ! 
your  Committee  voted  eerenty-five  copies  of  tlMir  last  ArM*  ^ 
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port  to  the  Hibernian  Bible  ftodetj^  aod  it  hta  afforded  them 
no  common  lati-faction  to  leim  that  teTerml  Bible  Atiociationa  htT# 
been  alretcly  formed  in  Ireland,  with  every  prospect  of  aucceia.* 

It  1%  subM*qiien(ly  added,  that  in  coii!>equence  of  the  ex- 
tfDM*e  (irniand  which  the  |(eneral  desire  for  information  oc* 
for  the  former  lieport,  they  were  inducefl  to  re- 
publi'ili,  ill  a  cheaper  form,  auch  parta  of  it  aa  related  to  Aa- 
tociatioim,  and  two  conaiderahle  editiona  of  these  extract!  have 
bren  libirally  aiul  extensively  circulated. 

*  The  effccu  of  this  measure  have  not  been  confined  to  our  native 
couotrv.*  *  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  formation  of 
fiible  .^Mociations  in  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Russia  * 

Tilt*  details  contained  in  the  jiresciit  Kr|K>rt  are  no  less  in 
tprestiiii'  anil  atiiniating.  Nearly  JL IHOO  were  received  during 
the  iSHt  yt^r,  (ending  March  31,  1815,)  from  the  Twelve 
Bible  AH.HOciatioiis;  and  no  fewer  than  3.433  Hihles,  and  BVH 
Trsisnieiits,  were  distributed  during  that  period,  within  their 
re8|)et  tive  districts.  I’he  Report  of  the  Coinuiittee  of  one 
of  these  .Associations  stites, 

*  That  more  than  350  families  (within  the  District  of  St.  .Sa- 
\io0r'a  and  St.  Thomas's)  have  been  regularly  visited  ;  a  few  of  them 
iodeed  only  once  or  twice;  Koroe  of  them  three  or  four  times  ;  others 
of  ihciii  twelve  times ;  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them  fifty  times, 
is  the  course  of  the  year  ;  and  that  2f,000  visits  have  been  thus  made 
to  (be  habitations  of  the  poor,  since  your  last  Anniversary.* 

This,  be  it  observed,  is  the  re|>ort  of  a  single  Asnociation, 
and  is  to  be  taken  aa  an  item  oidy,  in  the  vast  amount  of 
iDOTiland  physical  exertion  to  which  this  system  has  given  birth 
snd  p«T|H‘(ual  impulse.  The  Committee  alludeti  to,  accompany 
tbb<  report  wjth  the  lollowing  remarks* 

*  They  have  been  induced  to  enter  into  this  minute  detail,— 'that 
they  may  not  be  told,  as  other  CommittecK  have  been  told,  at  the 
bsi^K  where  they  have  ventured  to  call,  in  order  to  solicit  sub- 
icripioni  that  the  poor  do  not  want  BibUi^ — that  thetf.  are  already 
fintird  mith  them  or  that,  should  there  be  fouud  individuals,  who 
rbui  betray  their  ignorance  of  the  state  of  the  poor,  or  perhaps  see  k 
exc^^  (or  their  own  neglect  of  them,  by  persevering  in  such  as> 
wrtlonf,  the  judgement  may  be  token  out  of  tfteir  hands,  and  placed 
la yrmri that  you  who  hear  this  report,  and  those  who  afVerwan^s 
read  h,  may  be  the  future  arbiters  in  this  cause*  and  determine 
vhetberthey  who  constantly  visit  the  abodes  of  sin  and  wretchedness — 
»ho  extend  these  inquiries  and  their  investigations  to  the  school#, 
’s  tf^  manufactories,  to  every  garret,  and  every  cellar,  within  their 
u  '(net— whether  they,  or  persons  who  sit  at  home  and  never  make 


mu  ttrfunt  •>(  thn  StutUnr^tlf  fltfttr 


oi*c  fet'linK  iiMfiMry,  nptf*r  n^k  fine  Hf^riouii  riiie^tion,  nevrr  UkfiB< 
|»«ln«  «  itln»r  In  In*  ri|{lillv  inlnfmeil,  or  In  ne  firi(lf'roiveil»  iTt  Vsi 

f|Unn^nMl  III  till*  tnnrnrriiniH  fjiintlifn*/  |» 


y  \ 


It  iiiilroil,  ri(»m  fill’  nf  fli^  ^/ominilUY  a[ 

thr  A»ixilinry  Snrirly  ‘ilm'lf,  flml  »t  l»vMt  ftr^nty  thomimm. 
iiKliviiliiaU,  williiii  il«  I’tfi’fMivr  iliHlricl.  «lill  rrm  liii  to  l»ofQ|k 
pliiMl,  On  nil  iiM|uirv  iiiHfihitrd  liy  nnr  nf  fin*  ark's,  t 

nMf’i’rl  liiirfl  Hint  mImmiI  flfMinn  (J.iftinlii's, 

uImiiiI  of  llir  #lfiti^li  |MT'nisminfi,  an*  rr<lili*iif  uitlua  tk 

flixtri(i  nfni|»i#*il  hy  tin*  f^oulliwiirk  Ifilili*  .^oiii  ly  ;  aiirt  it  is  ly 
liiniitiMl  Hint  firarly  out-  fnurfh  ol  fin*  Ulioiirini;  I'l 
(innmslhf  rrjtlnf  ill  f  onni*f|iM-ni  r  of  fhotn  ri'TnoviilH  to 
llii*y  an*  |M*i  iiliarly  •oikjriirii.  If  t(»  liri.n  iiii|H>i hint  fin 
adfl  the  I  oii-iidfT  iti«»ii  ol  t)i<*  froHli  lirinuiMU  for  fliiik's, 


SuimI.i)  ScIiooU  must  rniitinmillv  |»rn(liif'ry->4n<)  tlicsi*  uiihi|ip^ 
ito  not  IIS  \ot  iiii'hidi*  Hir  Inill^  of  tlm  rliildri'ii  of  tin*  kiMK 


rliiHsi**.,  —  and  if  \>i*  ulso  laki*  into  urronnt  tin*  f  oiiHlant  hw 
and  ivttr  of  tin*  bonks  dlstrilnitrd,  wliicli  vtill  ni*(‘«‘SH.inli  ^ 
diici*  un  iiiiiui.d  w.isti*,  to  Ih*  likowiHi*  Hii|i|dM*d,  It  nil!  Iv^ 
fic’iriitl)  4‘\id«‘itt,  tliiit  cvrii  unn:  it  iIm*  <•  ^rlnsivn  |»iir|ios<*  (w  Hv 
Associ'itioii  to  fiirnisii  Ifiidrs  to  tin;  poor  of  its  partinilar  ^ 
trict.  tliiTf  uoiild  rxist  no  pri'tonc-i*  for  th»*  ri'laxiiic*  nf  » 
ai'tisity  at  any  rniiotn  {x  rloil,  on  tin*  (ground  of  its 
no  loiii:«  r  oecdsion  or  .Hcopi*  for  its  oxrrtions.  It  liHsIxytHi 
I’lTocI  of  the  liilile  Associations,  ind(*cd,  to  crvule  ii  dfmt 
for  flic  Ifildos  they  liuvo  been  tlio  means  of  distribiittiu!.  Is 
awakenin:^  the  sense  of  moral  want  aiiiont'  the  lower  oUm». 
but  as  we  have.  M‘eii  that  this  tleiuand,  exeii  wberi*  *M  l» 
risen  to  llio  i^reatest  height,  lias  fallen  very  far  sliort  ll» 
real  mints  of  tlic  po|iulutioii,  and  as  the  supply  iiiuft  *i 
nuiformU  rei^ulated  not  by  the  wants  of  the  |>oor,  but  by  te 
demand  created,  we  must  deprecate  any  sucli  relaxatk*  • 
active  zeal  un  the  part  of  Hie  Associations,  as  tending  iiii^ 
self  to  lessen  not  the  real  need,  but  only  the  obvious  m 
casioii  for  cxerlioii.  So  far  are  Bible  Associations  from  btui^ 
ol  tvmjnnary  importance. 

W  e  have  saitl  tliat  the  sujiply  must  be  ro^latcil  k 
the  wants  of  the  po|)iilation,  but  by  the  actual  dcmanii.  fji 
licnetieinl  elVecls  of  Bible  Associations  are  strikingly  evi** 
by  ibis  consideration.  Any  attempt  to  go  beyond  this 
mand  by  a  gratuitous  and  indiscriminate  sup|dy  of  the  S.'WP* 
lures,  woiihl  be  of  injurious  tendency  ;  but  upon  the  itl* 
now  so  generally  adopted,  of  distributing  the  Scriptures  tmiac 
the  lower  classes  by  their  own  agency,  the  demand  tlr 
supply  are  made  to  keep  pate  with  eacli  other,  and  tlx 


Caniplu‘ir«  Trarolg,  ,V).f 

\Was  of  tlio  li  iH  Uooii  experimentally  proved  to  have 

Hit  |M»wor  of  a  stimulus  reirulatini;  liolh. 

We  liave  no  room  for  the  iiiHertioii  of  the  extracts  me.  dc- 
4,r,uMl  ti  from  the  very  intereHtinif  rna^n  of  information 

glnii  ill  the  Appemlix.  We  rei^ret  tiiis  the  Icaa,  because-^ 
how  laiis;ihle  popular  soever  these  facts  may  be  in  ihem- 
jehe^ however  faithfully  reported  and  carefully  rccciveft ;  (on 
which  head  weent^Ttain  no  doubts;)  — iiiten*stin(;,  too,  and  en- 
lourairini?  they  must  be  to  the  individuals  who  vvitnesaed 
>uch  iiroof<<  of  the  success  of  their  labours;  — wc  rest  little  of 
oiir  nri^iiments  and  none  of  our  principles  upon  them.  It  is 
iniiecil  a  verv  important  fact,  as  stated  in  the  Report,  that 

•  Tlic  Chiirchen  (within  the  District)  have  been  better  filled  and 
jtiorr  regnl  irly  attended  since  the  cktabiiMlimcnt  of  the  Southwark 
Bible  Society, — that  their  coii;;regations  not  only  progreMively  la- 
(Ttatf.  hut  improve  in  hahitii  of  decorum  and  propriety  of  conduct^ 
that  a  r.ong't  them  there  are  many  individuals  vfho  have  been 
iwaLcned  toafiense  of  their  rdigloua  duties  through  their  connexion 
with  in  Puhle  Associations.' 

One  iniirht  almost  he  tempted  to  ask  whether  those  persons 
clid  not  read  or  did  not  iKdieve  the  Scriptun*s,  who  entertained 
a|)|)reheiisioiis  of  a  dilTcrent  result.  The  only  unpleasant  con* 
kequeiice,  as  the  Committee  justly  remark,  to  l>e  apprehended 
from  the  universal  estahliolimciit  of  similar  Assot  iatioiis,  is, 

*  tint  ereri/  place  opened  for  Cliristiaii  worship  will  be  found 
‘  insiidicieiit  to  accommodate  those  who  are  desirous  to  at- 
‘  lewl.* 

But  as  to  all  minor  details  of  the  effects  connected  with  such 
Aviations,  they  are  plcasin*^  and  animating,  but  they  arc 
uot  necessary  as  reasons  lor  perseverance,  nor  as  proofs  of 
theduty  of  uiiw(»aried  exertion  in  the  great  cause  of  the  uni- 
'ffsil  distribution  of  the  Holy  .Scriptures.  As  a  revelation 
trun  (iod,  in  which  every  individual  of  the  human  race  is 
‘^ually  and  |XTsonally  interested,  we  dare  not  connive  at  its 
withheld  from  any  one,  and  we  dare  not  doubt  its  ef- 

icacy. 

AIV.  Trnreh  in  South  Africa^  undertaken  at  the  Requewt  of  the 
Miulonary  Society.  By  John  Campbell,  Minister  of  Kingsland 
Chipcl.  8vo.  pp.  582.  Price  12w.  Large  Paper,  18a.  Sold  by 
die  Author,  at  hii  House  in  Shacklewell,  and  by  Black  and  Parrv, 
*c.Ac.  1815. 

( Concluded  from  Page  157.^ 

MRC.  made,  during  his  sojourn  at  Lattakoo,  every  proper 
effort  to  c'ollect  information  concerning  the  inhabitants  still 
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furlhrr  in  the  iiitrrinr;  nnO  lip  hii^  rnumrrAteil  many  natioui^ 
triJM*!*,  willi  Orirf  nntir#»H  rr^|»rrfin£C  the  slr^ni^th,  ehancii^ 
And  of  several  of  them.  The  Warikef  /.enR,  ^>1)0^^  exh  I 

Melit.i  i**  fiv»»  or  vix  daya*  jotiriiey  from  Inttakoo,  make  i  | 
fon-’ni'T  Ide  lii^ure,  and  tiave  an  additional  prominence  ^  | 
the  eircii  nat^iu  e  of  hriiiij  the  mnrderera  of  Hr.  C’owan  hk 
hia  I’HiMid  inta,  v\ho  had  hern  aent  from  the  (!aj>e  on  aa  q. 
pedition  of  diseoTery.  Mr.  received  (he  moat  tiii<|ueiitioAib^ 
eviclenee,  and  aoine  of  the  detaila  of  thia  fact,  whieli  uppi^ 
to  hu%e  produre<l  a  t;re.it  aeiiaiition  throiii(h  a  wide  extent  • 
eonntry.  The  party  diaea>Terrd,  on  the  firat  day  of  their 
aidence  at  Lattakoo,  that  the  viait  w,ia  very  atroiii^ly  «». 
|>ee(e<l  hy  the  inliahitanta,  of  heini^  upon  ac»me  deait^n  of 
venm*,  *'*  which  even  they  mii^lit  Iw*  involved,  in!$o«Hiet 
that  it  W’aa  afterwarda  learned  that  niimhera  had  qntfef 
the  city  under  thia  up|>rehenaion.  IVoinpt  nioatam 
wen*  taken  hy  Mr.  C.  to  onviute  thia  auspiciori.  The 
ket/eiiH  and  their  chief  were  repreaenU'd  and  provtal  U  k 
aysteiimtic  dly  treacheroiia  and  cruel,  the  plunder  and 
trufiion  of  foreicfnera,  moat  ea|M*ciaIly  of  whitea,  heint^apr 
fectly  eatahliahed  principle  of  their  policy.  With  all  tlie  vioIbk* 
of  revenije,  Mr.  C*.  threaU*ns  them  with  a  Misaion  at  nodita 
time;  a  fate  from  which  there  ia  no  insurins^  even  that  ulii 
of  Cannibala  to  (he  existence  of  which  somewhere  to  the\.l 
he  had  the  coneurrini' te«itimony  of  the  .Matciiap|M»eH,  lIotteM 
and  Hiiahmen,  an  evidence  of  no  contemptible  force,  wlast 
is  considered  how  very  extensive  are  the  htintini^  or  pluadanA 
excursions  of  the  lUishmen  and  the  Hootchiiana  tribea,--fdrtla 
last  is  the  comprehensive  denomination  of  the  L4itt>ikoo«ci 
p^at  many  other  such  states.  The  plunderins^  and  mundmv 
expedition  above  alluded  to  as  |)erformed,  and  with  Mai  ik 
lil^ht  related,  hy  one  of  the  highest  of  the  nobility  oi  l^Atubm 
was  an  active  career  of  no  less  than  ten  months*  duration. 

Kleven  Matchappeca  undertook  to  accompany  our 
guides  in  a  )>roppres8  he  determineil  to  make  a  considerablp  w 
to  the  oast,  and  he  took  leave,  under  marks  of  sensibility  m 
kindness,  of  Mateebe  and  his  city,  in  which  it  is  efuiia# 
w  ofUiy  of  record  that  not  the  slip^liteat  theft  was  praedw^t 
attempted  on  any  part  of  the  pro|)erty  of  the  travellerk  ^ 
theainp^le  exception  of  a  button  or  two  from  the  clothes  afw 
of  the  servants,  and  for  this  the  detected  culprit  was  drives# 
beaten  i^nominiously  out  of  the  square'. 

Mr.C.  has  yet  a  lonpj^  journey  to  make,  through  whki# 
attempt  to  attend  him  rec^ularly  would  he  an  utter  viohtfiw  • 
all  the  rules  of  proportion  hy  which  we  oiujht  to  hold 
hound.  Our  liimc  faculty  of  dtHipHich  will  be  aidetl  hy  tir** 
trnuation  of  interest  in  the  sccpiel  of  the  journal, 
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^ith  llic  ili'^^^riotion  of  tlie  liTcly  ^ccno^  of  Ijittakoo.  It  In 
uotonlv  as  exfiinitini;  a  j^rrator  iiss*»mblat^o  of  i^oniiinc  Africana 
ihin  i'*  to  1m» 'iptn  in  any  situation  noarrr  tiu*  CjIh*,  that  thia 
cit>  90  lon  ibly  attracts  and  detains  attention  ;  it  liia  a  great  ad- 
ililional  iiit»*n*st  from  tlie  consideratioi.  that  here  we  seem  to 
toaie  in  contact  witli  the  grand  interior  (Mipiilation  of  the  c*on- 
lineiit;  wc  see  the  first  out-post  of  an  immense  encampment. 
The  ifiiagination  much  more  eagerly  goes  forward  from  this 
point  til  in  from  the  Cape,  towards  the  vast  unknown  central 
rei^ion.  Mr.  C  antici))ates  with  his  usual  confidence  the  gra- 
(luiil  and  rather  speedy  penetration,  by  means  of  missionaries, 
of  tlie  southern  tracts  of  this  enonitous  space.  We  cordially 
wUh  III*  may  live  to  receive  missionary  despatches  written  in  the 
shade  of  a  grove  at  the  equator,  or  in  a  booth  at  the  base  or  on 
aslo|)eof  the  great  mountains  of  Kumri,  or  at  the  real  source 
Ilf  the  Nile.  That  such  despatches  will  conic  there  is  no  doubt, 
whoever  is  destined  to  read  them. 

A  very  large  jiortion  of  the  several  hundreds  of  leagues  which 
our  party  had  yet  to  travel,  lay  through  tracts  of  that  most 
perfect  kind  of  desert  to  which  so  large  a  part  of  Africa  U 
iloomcd  to  the  end  of  time,  that  is,  movable  sand.  It  must 
truly  be  dreary  almost  to  horror  to  labour  day  after  day  througli 
this  most  dread  and  hideous  kind  of  waste,  the  progre^ss  heavy 
aiui  hlow,  no  water  sometimes  for  several  days  together,  tlie 
(inu^lit  cattle  toiling  painfully  on  while  pining  with  hiing^*r  and 
thirst,  now  and  then  one  of  them  lying  down  totally  exhausted, 
and  left  to  jierish;  and  all  the  while  the  burning  heat  of  the 
I  aky  fiercely  rellected  by  the  ground,  ami  no  one  circumstance 
I  in  all  the  elements  to  ulleviate  the  effect  of  a  tcmjH*ralure  of 
.!  more  than  a  hundred  degrees  of  the  thermometer — unless  a 
f  eliili  night  following  such  a  day  may  be  called  relief.  The 
rv.*ailer  regrets,  however  vainly,  that  there  is  no  sinking  a  fair 
hilf, or  perhaps  a  larger  proportion,  of  itils  whole  continent  under 
theaea,  so  as  to  leave  just  the  parts  of  which  Nature,  not  to 
wy  Man,  might  make  some  use,  iu  the  form  of  a  vast  group  of 
uiands,  iu  all  possible  diversities  of  shape,  and  si^e,  and  re- 
Ution  to  one  another.  But  who  shall  ensure  that  tlie  remaiuing 
duniiion  of  the  planet  will  be  long  enough  for  so  prodigious  a 
cbtnge  in  its  physical  state  to  be  worth  while?  WhiU?  tin* 
devout  traveller  regards  it  as  awaiting  those  last  and  potent, 
firei  of  which  the  scorching  heat  he  suffers  may  st*rve  to  r»'- 
tnind  him,  he  will  care  little  that  wide  tracts  of  it  appear  so  dreary 
»nd  useless;  he  will  but  little  regret  that  it  is  not  the  charms 
®f  fiden  he  beholds  doomed  to  that  confiagratiou. 

Irom  LaUakuo  .Mr.  ('.  advanced  in  an  easterly  direction  about 
Annies,  to  an  inhabited  p»)sition  nrmrd  Malapeet7r«‘,  and  t»> 
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•  krail  of  liunhinni  in  t)n»  iiri^lilMMirlio'Ml.  Tiiin  was  bk^ 


iiiotr^t  IVnin  tlio  Ca|M'.  Ifr  ihi'inT  rrfnrnril  in  a  snm;. 

iTr»t  (lir»*ftinn,  <n  (Tohh  ITm  I'nriiMT  ronto  nl  Kl#i.ir 
<flri(|nti  tituii,  in  or<lt'i  (o  iicrofninny  tlnMoiirKrof  (ho  Cn% 
iiivor  iMMiiy  lo  (In'  Athinlic  Orran  hf-forr  hi*  ««lioni(l  lUkkf; 
ilirrrt  n  tnrn  lowjinU  (!rt|»r  ‘ronn.  Nninnir  (hr  nnnntkiiSit ih 
ridriilH  in  tlir  (nninry  In  f«ri()na  Inwn,  urh  (hr  riHlinr 
oner  11  hrn(*r  nl  liniin,  ainl  tuicr  a  nniiihn  ol  (h.it  Hlran^o  aniai 
(hr  i^iralVr,  or  ranirIniMnl.ili**,  in,  im  Mr.  I*,  writrs  ii, 
ramrl-lropanl.  It  iiidrrd  only  otir  of  (hr  nirn,  avUneeL 
Momr.whut  a-hrail  of  (hr  .»i^i;(»ns,  llnl  riw  (hr  lions.  B- 
ratiir  on  (Ikmii  Hinhlrnly,  and  had  (hr  lurliindr  (o  stand  firm 
liMikiiii^  at  (lirin,  (ill,  at  (In*  ;;rrat  noisf*  of  (hr  u))|)roaciii^ 
Uii^jjons,  (hry  rlorsr  (o  niovr  away.  Onr  Anllior  asserts,  w 
prrmimr  innrh  (oo  i^'riirially,  (hat  *  so  loni;  as  yon  ran  Mfnlir 

*  look  a  lion  in  (In*  farr.  In*  uill  not  alfark  yon/  Thr 
urrr  in  (he  one  inslancr  (o  (hr  nnnihri*  of  r.lr.vni  in  a  hoi^;i 
(he  oihrr  (heir  hri:;hl  is  iiotirrd,  ns  h(>ini;  prohahly,  at  (b 
hrad,  rii;h(rrn  ft‘rt  from  (hr  (;ronnd.  J'hry  are  harnde^  tar 
lirniii  aninuiN,  and  fhs'  at  (hr  approacli  oi  man. 

Several  hraiilifid  srriirH  orrnri‘<‘d  in  the  route  to  Gnqifr 
loun,  one  which  ln‘  ‘  ronsijlered  as  superior  (o  any  ihu^  Ir 

*  hail  seen  in  Afiica,  or  any  other  ronntrv/  and  anothiT  vte 
ht!  disdares  to  surjiass  hy  far  the  heaven  dcscrilMMl  by  .Mtlmom. 
'J'he  (Iriipias,  diirinq;  his  sliort  .stay  amont;  them,  were 

to  accept  a  brief  i  ode  of  laws;  and  their  simplicity  anJ  ^ 
dis|>osi(iunt  could  leave  no  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  thfif  €^ 
^ai^ement  to  obey  tliem.  .\  practical  suhjiH'lioii  lo  civi 
moral  institutes  must  certaiidy  imply  a  state  of  mind  ve.n  mia 
reclaimed  from  the  general  condition  of  the  Patmans  ia  Soalt 
Africa,  as  cxhiliilcd  in  the  followiuj;,  as  well  as  in  rcmy  ♦• 
milar  descriptions.  The  passage  we  ipiote  follows  upm 
remark  (hat  insanity  is  a  complaint  almost  unknown  aiiuv&r  t* 
'lAlivcs  of  those  regions  : 


'May  this  be  ascribed  to  their  complete  exemption  from  ii»f  n» 
‘  life,  both  as  it  respects  the  present  and  the  future  world:  Tw* 


V  f  life,  both  as  it  respects  the  present  and  the  future  world:  Iw 
can  sleep  as  soon,  and  as  sound,  w  hen  they  have  not  a  mor>& 
as  when  their  baps  are  full  of  food.  They  calculate  no  liioa-  ^ 
<equcntly  h.ive  no  care  respecting  old  age,  never  connecting 
witli  the  length  of  time  they  may  have  lived:  and  even  if  • 
so  connect  it,  little  uneasiness  would  follow,  for,  like  the 
philosophers  in  the  mad  days  of  Hobespierre,  they  consider  d# 
as  an  eternal  sleep.  * 


Of  one  of  the  Coranna  kraals  it  is  ohscrved  that,  »  ^ 
abounded  in  cattle, 
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I  'fhe  people  ioemed  to  hove  nothing  to  do  but»  like  their  dogft  to 
i  lif  »qual  upon  the  gnu*,  enjoying  the  aunihine  till  the  next  meal. 
li  jj  liheari-rcniling  to  »ec  so  miiiiy  eleverdooking  young  people  having 
nothing  eillier  to  do  or  to  learn  ;  their  parent*  having  no  more  to 
iaforui  them  of  than  the  cattle  have  to  tell  their  young/ 

\%  to  that  Imrdcst  of  mortal  toils,  the  exertion  of  thought, 
imut  prohahly  pass  away  before  any  Cdiisiderahle  portion 
of  the  sable  population  can  be  disciplined  and  forced  up  to  at 
habit  of  such  labour.  It  excites  at  once  the  risible  uiid  the 
nvmpafhetic  feelings  to  hear  our  Author’s  account  of  a  piece  of 
h^optiaii  oppression  he  practised  on  the  minds  of  a  small  »«<• 
fri  Ifction  of  them. 

■rs 

I  M  invited  three  well  inforined  IlottcntoU  into  my  tent,  who  had 
I  been  in  ('atfreiand,  in  order  to  obtain  a*  much  additional  infor. nation 
^ul  could  respecting  that  people.  Having  n!)oiit  sixty  questions 
irritten,  1  proposcil  these  in  their  order.  When  we  had  got  about 
hilf throiigli  tile  list,  the  Hottentot*. feeling  themselves  greatly  fa* 
tigued  by  the  effort  of  niiiul  which  the  answers  re()uired,  begged  that 
whit  rtm  lined  might  he  put  off  to  another  time,  upon  which  our 
company  broke  up.'  p.  14.0. 

A  few  stages  to  the  west  of  Griqua-town  the  party  found 
themselves  among  mountains  ahouiidiiig  with  asbestos. 

<Some  of  us  walked  after  hrcakfa&t  to  examine  the  asbestos  rocks, 
where  we  found  plenty  of  that  rare  mineral,  between  strata  of  rocks. 
That  who  h  heccnies,  by  a  little  beating,  soft  as  cotton,  is  all  of 
Fnissian  blue.  When  ascending  a  mountain  alone  1  found  some  of 
the  colour  of  gold,  but  not  soft,  or  of  a  cotton  texture  like  the 
blue;  ftoine  I  found  white,  and  brown,  and  green,  &c.  Had  this 
hod  bet  n  know  n  to  the  ancients  in  the  days  of  iinnerial  Koine,  many 
I  mercantile  j  ilgrimage  would  have  been  mado  to  the  Asbestos 
mountains  in  Griqua  land.  A  considerable  portion  of  it  is  used 
in  mat  inp  the  roads,  .t  is  very  remarkable  that  it  is  called  by  the 
Grupias,  handkfrehief-Atone* 

The  ibisliincii  do  not  neglect  to  infest,  with  their  {Kisitions  or 
^  iacurMon-*,  the  tract.s  contiguous,  on  the  south  side,  to  the 
I  Great  River,  very  far  along  its  course  to  the  west,  indt'cd 
rveii  to  iiioutb;  but  the  (’orannas  secMn  to  have  a  trifle  more 
of  soinethiiig  like  pro))rietorsbip,  thougli  they  seem  far  enough 
from  being  ambitious  of  leaving  any  proud  time-clef) ing  mo¬ 
numents  of  tlieir  possession,  their  only  structures  being  the 

nwreulifsl  huts  which  it  would  amuse  a  few  of  our  miHcbievoiiH 
HhiK.l-lKiys  to  beat  clown  with  sticks.  They  are  of  the  shape 
nf  hall  au  orange,  placed  with  the  flat  side  down,  and  are, 
it  the  liighest  part,  if  we  may  judge  by  a  little  etching  given 
our  Author,  about  the  height  of  a  man ;  an  elevation  as  em- 


Mrffiiitinil,  it  of  flir  ^fnfiiro  tfirir  miiuU,  t«  t«i|{ 

fni*ii«(Mrii(o  to  timt  of  thrir  l»oilir«.  Our  of  thr  more 
niilfTiilili’  of  tin  ir  krnnU  iIhm  P 

• 'riirv  nritlirr  now  nor  foit  HrprrMl  rritirrly  on  th^ircKti 

for  MilmiMtt’iu’i' ;  of*  cfMirgr,  fiavin^  fi<»  liifionr  to  engage  therth 
teiition,  it  ii»  {irnliahle  tfic  y  s)<  rp  away  tkr  greaftr  part  of  tbeir^l 
'Itiey  njipear  to  In*  «  <hill,  gloomy,  nrof  ioillff^rent  people 
nrriviil  teemed  to  nnikr  no  irnprr^tirm  on  any  minrl,  except  ic  )|» 
during  a  little  curionily;  nrul  tliey  were  nn  indiHerent  about  otrir 
partiire,  n§  if  they  had  imid,  you  may  come,  or  »iay,  or  pf>;Ka 
the  ftnmc  to  ut.  I'hey  are  to  immured  in  tlie  heart  of  tha  ^ 
continent,  that  probably  none  of  tliefo  have  f»r.ird  of  any  set.  / 
our  departure,  a  fewr  women  and  <  hildreri  weitf  to  the  top 
rising  ground,  and  witneiaed  our  moving  along,  hut  with  a  d^I^  ^ 
meaning  stare.* 

'l  iie  inaiisioiiH  huvo  adverted  fo  arf*  all  alike  tlirougUn  j 
tvliolr  tribe,  and  the  Huiiie  thing  was  ohnervcfl  in  other  irite 

*  If  you  sec  only  one  Muteliappcc,  Coranna,  or  Bushman't  tMt 
you  see  an  itlenticnl  pattern  of  every  house  belonging  to  tha  »| 
ticular  nation.  Ah  bird.H  of  the  tame  kind  build  tneir  ncni  a 
actly  alike,  so  do  the  different  African  tribes^  hardly  ever  diiecaKt 
size/ 

The  parly  crossed  to  the  south  of  the(irett  frivc*r,  audiR' 
crossed  it  again.  We  have  lively  descriptions  of  the  surrriae 
drync'fls  of  the  air,  the  nielaiicholy  and  even  horrid  a^pNC  i 
the  sandy  deserts,  and  of  llie  silence  so  intense  as  la  n 
houietiiiu’s  ail  iin])ressioii  of  awfuliiess.  Between  plains  « 
and  a  sky  briglit  uiul  cloudlets  for  month  after  month  wtim 
interruption,  the  toil  ami  sufTering  of  the  cattle  may  bo, 
very  imperfectly,  imagined.  To  our  Author  they  were.  • 
loan)  mail  of  pro|HT  sensibility  they  would  have  been,  lijit^ 
of  cxtrt'me  cximmiseration,  when,  as  often  happened,  as  • 
end  of  an  exhausting  day  they  were  condemned  to  lie  ai* 
without  water  or  grass,  or  any  manner  of  sustenance.  Ifth^ 
Ih'  a  possibility  ot  contriving,  without  inconvenient  bufc  ^ 
a  grievous  addition  of  weight,  any  sort  of  provision  of  ^ 
a  very  small  portion  given  to  the  dntugbl -cattle  would  rilH® 
Uiem  ill  sueli  oppn^sivc  st  iges,  it  miglu  to  be  liidd  to 
^V'nsnble  prerei]uisile  to  entering  ibest*  desolate  and 
regions.  To  the  lu'st  of  onr  recH^I  It'd  ion  it  is  not  qurte  ^ 
fieiently  explained  why  somewhat  men'  advantage' 
gained  !ro:n  the  >ieini(>  <d*  the  (trt'al  River;  oxc'eptinf 
part,  wlu'n'  an  eiuunnuis  assenddage  of  nvks  e\loiHli*C’*^ ^ 
I'onsiiierable  distance  from  it,  pivchnies  all  apprjacn  ol 
I  avail.  .Vt  tills  point  our  .Vutlier,  luwmpanii'd  by  Mr.  R<*t^ 


olhci  Ji,  made  an  excursion  from  the  encampment  to  the 
riiff.  induced  by  a  report  of  the  natives  that  a  ijreat  eataraet 

there  to  be  seen.  They  did  not  find  if,  but  they  l>eheld  a 
^ne  of  extraordinary  t;randeur,  in  passing  amoni;  rocks  re- 
^rniblin?  mountains  ol  iron,  and  at  last  secini;  the  riser  inakini; 
i(!i  way  tliroui^h  several  rocky  channels,  cut  down  to  a  atn- 
pudous  dej»th. 

•  We  observed  many  parti  of  the  river  in  tbete  choimi,  which  in 
ihe  rainy  season,  wlien  it  is  swelled,  must  have  a  most  terrific  ap. 
psrancc.  from  the  quick  deiccnt  among  huge  rocki ;  and  being  to 
ur  bencatli  the  surface  whence  it  is  viewed,  it  must  be  one  of  the 
grindiSl  scenes  imaginable.  But  at  such  a  season  it  is  probable  tbit 
no  human  eye  has  yet  seen  it,  the  country'  being  without  inha- 
bitanls.'  p. 

Kves,  however,  of  more  formidable  and  hardly  less  Intelli- 
cent  glare,  arc  often  cast  on  the  objects  in  this  vicinity;  for  it 
v&s  not  tar  hence  that  nine  lions  presented  themselveii  to  Uio 
licw  of  the  party  in  one  artcrn(K)n. 

The  labours  were  n  little  while  8iispende<l  at  Pella,  a  iiiiasionary 
station,  but  really  a  >ery  miserable  one,  in  point  of  locality, 
in  little  NatnacMpia-land.  This  was  about  the  westernmost  point 
of  the  exjiedition,  and  at  the  distance  of  perhaps  less  than  a 
hundred  miles  from  the  exit  of  the  Orange  Hiver  into  the 
Atlantic.  Hence  the  route  was  directed  in  nearly  a  straight 
line  to  the  Cape,  keeping  the  distance  of  about  two  days* 
journey  from  llie  coast. 

.\t  Pella  every  inquiry  was  made  respecting  the  people  of 
crest  Nainacqua-land,  lying  north  of  the  Orange  or  Great 
Uiver;  and  the  result  is  a  brief  account  of  various  silly  and 
barbtrous  customs,  some  of  them  partaking  of  KU|)erstition. 
The  names  were  obtuim*d  and  are  given  of  their  various 
iriben. 

.\  Urge  f)ortion  of  the  journal  from  Pella  to  the  Cape  if 
I  description  still  of  tliose  unrelenting  sands,  sands  so  tri** 
unplunt  over  the  elements  subsidiary  to  life,  (except  air,  whicJi, 
U)o,  konielimes  seemed  as  if  mingled  with  flame,)  that  in  one 
instance  the  oxen  dragged  the  waggons,  if  we  rightly  under- 
'Und  our  Author,  ntne/i/  miles  without  water  !*  And  then, 
^hen  there  i«  a  little  sjK)t  propitious  to  life,  it  is  life  of  the 
^orst  kind  that  raont  avails  itself  of  it.  For  example  : 

*  Silver  Fountain,  Sept.  28th.  Mrs.  Saa»  remarked  to  me  that 
^wgh  the  preservation  of  children  in  London,  who  are  exposed 


•  The  map  does  not  quite  correspond  to  this  meaiureracnt. 

2  B  2 


:H‘2  l*rffppl9, 

to  miny  c»rt«  ^nil  rurrine#*^,  f«  %  rrmarkikir  t. 


vidfnrr.  yrt  fN«l  lif‘f#  pfovijlrnf^  »«  «f ill  more 

for  III m'»«t  r very  fly,  mwl  ofrry  ih«eft  ihii  f  f«»^U  upon  the 
i«  furr»i%liptl  nrjtli  |ioi«oo,  »fi«l  fl»ry  rtp  ofti'o  i  frepioj(  nhovit 
while  rolling  oollie  groiiofl,  yet  they  Rrr  vrr  /  «#hlr>m  stung  hyti^ 

rji»impl«\‘'  anul  filie,  "the  Rforpom  i«  perfiRpA  the  qmk 

noinou«  of  nil  i  rrnto^r*,  yet  Ntely,  in  the  r<»ur«e  of  one  I 
we  lound  lirelvo  §<  orpiooR  ifi  our  liou<r,  urxlrr  Rtones  wh«t> 
porlefi  our  che«tt;  nun  f»nf  e  we  fourul  n  ( r otij»e(Ie  (or  creatustf^ 
A  huiidrtMl  feet)  it  our  bed,  which  »«  very  venomouA.**  *  p.  43*, 


'riir  fniR«ionary*e  ivife,  the  r^cTlIrnt  Mrn.  Hann,  tvhohici 
other  a|>|>wrerit  indi.Hprmiliori  then  w  tooth  nch  at  the  Ooe 
our  AiithorN  arrival,  died  in  loan  than  three  da)  v  afterward 
In  thin  and  several  other  |»arl%  of  hin  journey,  Mr.  C  uii‘) 
occasion  to  express,  with  deserved  ern|diasis,  a  gratefu  & 
miration  of  the  heroic  self-de%oleiiient  displaved  hy  tW  mt- 
aionaries  who,  alter  heiiit^  hrouijht  up  in  Kuropo,  can  V  et 
tent  to  spend  and  Inhoiir  out  their  live««  in  sneh  moral  aiMl  !tn. 
aieal  Hcciies  us  maiiv  of  those  in  Afriea  'Take  one  of  tAe 
ak*al  attractions  of  N*<imacipia-hind  for  nn  illustration. 


•  Wf  were  told  that  it  frequently  happen*,  after  rain,  that  ai 
IcrptntA  coine  out  of  their  holca  lliat  it  is  very  diff;cult  to  wali  r 
treading  on  then).* 


over. 


m 


But  it  is  possible  to  commit  excess  in  recounting  the'^niE* 
lions  even  of  Africa.  Among  them  our  .Viitlior  rc|)catedlf  im 
tigers; — on  what  authority?  There  is  no  mention,  we  J«iesi 
of  any  such  animal  being  seen  hy  himself  or  any  of  W  i 
tendaiits  ;  nor  are  there  anv  legends  of  rencounters  witk  tttt 
while  there  are  so  many  entertaining  anecdotes  of  lionv  fx 
imperi.il  tribe,  shall  they  attribute  it  to  the  pacific  or  the  c^v>«n:’ 
disjiosition  of  onr  Christian  party  of  adventurers,  tlm  i# 
one  individual  of  their  high  fraternity  fell  a  vie  im  to  3A  > 
fensive  jiowers  of  anneil  reason  ?  Let  them  not  he 
Chat  the  forbearance  practised  toward  their  furinidaAit  » 
was  nof  experienced  hy  the  doer  tribe — a  fact  strou^Is  i5> 
logons  to  the  procedure  of  human  justice  all  the  nion*ff«t 


Arrived  within  the  colony  of  the  Cajv,  they  stopp©l<l» 
house,  or  ‘Place’  of  Mrs.  Vandervesthuis,  who  wbI  ^ 
memhereil  the  noted  IVenehman  Vaillant’s  having  tot*  ■ 
station  at  her  house,  from  which  she  saitl  he  was  ‘  never  ib*» 
‘than  ten  days  nlisent  when  he  went  further  up  thceouncy  • 
‘  thesi'  he  spent  anuniir  the  Ivamis  inuunt^ins  nnnosite. 


thesi'  he  spent  among  the  Ivamis  mountains  opposite, 

‘  birds,  stones,  and  flowers,  which  apjH'ared  to  her  vary  ids  ^ 
‘  ploynaent.*  fo  all  the  pretty  iucidcuts  in  the  trarclkf  i 
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it  forgot  to  add  tlic  one  whicli  would  bare  made  a 

prettier  figure  than  ail  the  re^t. 

<  Hating  mentioned  to  Mra.  VandervcalhuU  that  V^aillant  had  pub* 
liilieil  account  of  hii  travel*  in  Africa,  and  had  mentioned  her 
in  it»  *hc  enquired  very  anxiously  if  he  had  mentioned  ia  hia  book 
that  had  given  him  a  good  drubbing  with  a  Sambuk  (a  kind  of 
whip  made  of  the  skin  of  the  aea-cow)  when  llicr  were  travelling  to¬ 
gether  m  the  Cape,  for  speaking  improperly  of  her  daughter* ;  but 
ihe  added  — Had  I  been  alone  he  would  have  given  me  a  drubbing 
too,  hut  two  of  my  sons  were  present,  both  stout  young  men.^Sbe 
U  *  tall  and  still  a  strong  woman,  though  in  her  75th  year.  While 
ipesking  of  Vailiant  f  may  venture  to  sa^  thus  much,  that  though 
his  account  has  much  of  the  romantic  in  it,  yet  he  gives  the  b^t 
iccount  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  tiie  Hottentots  I  have 
seen.'  p.  4.59. 

Though  at  every  step  still  further  removed  from  the  peculiar 
region  of  the  sun’s  tyranny,  they  bad  the  thermometer  at  one 
time  at  101,  and  at  another  at  10*2  when  *  completely  bhaded 
‘  from  the  sun.*  He  says, 

‘  My  silver  snuff  box  in  my  pocket  felt  as  if  lately  taken  out  of  tht 
Brc,  though  1  sat  under  covert  of  the  tent ;  all  the  water  was  warm, 
snd  our  butter  turned  into  oil.  Our  dogs,  though  covered  from  the 
rsys  of  the  sun,  lay  breathing  quick,  with  their  mouths  open,  and 
thvir  tongues  hanging  out,  as  if  in  a  high  fever.  My  ink,  though 
mixed  with  water,  got  thick  in  a  few  minutes.  All  was  silence  around; 
the  crows  were  walking  about  our  waggons  as  if  we  bad  been  all 
dead.' 

At  a  Illation  nearer  tlie  Cape,  our  Author  has  occasion  to  men* 
tion  a  *  circuit  court,’  which  was  proceeding  round,  Uien  for  the 
thinl  yi*ar,  to  the  different  settlements  in  the  colony.  It  waa 
loslituicd  i>y  I^rd  Caledon,  in  consequence  of  reports  of 
crueltipH  cominitted  by  the  boors  on  the  Hottentots.  Mr.  C. 
tpplauds  tlie  intention,  and  what  may  be  called  the  standing 
onlrrsor  instructions;  but  remarks,  with  obvious  justice,  how 
very  imperfectly  available  the  institution  must  be  so  long  as  the 
Dutch  law  remains  in  foroe  refusing  to  adroit  the  evidence  oo 
oath  of  Hottentots. 

We  must  now  say,  in  one  sentence,  that  the  whole  party 
returned  to  the  Cape,  with  the  exception  of  one  roan  who  pe¬ 
rished  by  a  Bushman’s  poisoned  arrow,  and  in  as  good  health 
M  when  they  set  out,  our  Autlior  inde^  in  much  fitter;  and 
thst  alter  several  months  stay  at  tlie  Ca|>e  he  embarked  for 
EngUiid,  toucht^  at  St.  Helena,  saw  again  the  grandeur  of  a 
Sturm  on  the  ocean,  and  in  due  time  found  himself  once  more, 
though  it  would  require  almost  an  effort  to  believe  tht  fact,  in 


914  iVf»/f>r#  i,itpniry  informfifion* 

lii^  pulpit  ill  KiMK(*)»iiMl  niHpi'l ;  wlH  iKi*,  liowfTrr,  (and 
will  nprr^ii  fiiir  ir«MH>rHl  opitiinii  of  lii«  lK»f»k,)  wp  do  not  gqi 

how  aooii  lip  i«i  niTiifii  nl  on'lo  truvrr**#'  <sf»Tm'  otiirr  liarlktri^ 
rrjfioii,  ill  Mrini  or  »'U’iM^lirrr  wr  fur#*  not  liow  ho«hi,  |it^ 
fidrd  only  tlir  iiitmrnl  l»o  loiijf  moiiijli  for  rrrlniit  inmlf^air 
•r(|ui«iition't  in  pliyiirid  ii'iirr,  whidi  nrr  rniinfiitly  a 
trnvrllrr**,  •’HpfM’iully  in  rr^ion**  rrinotr  in  rliiirnf.trr  as  ia 
tuatioii  lioiii  oiir  ou  ii. 

'rinTi'  itii  \pprinlix  of  c  fin*«it1rml»l#’  valiir,  containoii;, 
an  tlir  priin  ipiil  ai  tirlrs,  a  rollr<  tiv<*  ri'pri'^^  ntation  ol  the 
till!  eoiiditioii  of  the  iitid  Hiirli  iiiforiiiation  rosjiectja^ 

Madtti^ttHi'Hr  as  could  he,  drawn  Iroin  tin*  paperm  of  a  t><*ntle8iii 
who  had  made  it  a  particular  ohjcct  of  itnpiiry  when  at  the  ha 
of  Franc*#'. 

ItrsidcH  a  hiindsoinc  map  and  two  or  three  neat  enp'txinci 
there  are  sevi  ral  elchini^H,  id  a  \ery  liiiiiihle  order,  but  ink 
quite  incopahh'  of  iiHsistin^  the  reader's  i in a{;i nation. 


Art.  XV.  SFLKCT  IdTKUAKV  INFOHM  VTIOX 


Mr.  fWook  '*  5»r»‘j»:irli'K  n  llrvlrw  of 
the  fUr'M-w  fti  li’o  f»t  lli<'  riiritnnii 

In  Ihr  f'hnrtiiin  C>l»»rr^»r,  wlni’h  will  Im: 
ready  betorc  'h'  <  imI  f>f  llir  nioutii. 

S|>.*f<liiy  •11  b  *  <i  (hy  Sub* 

ar.ipti-  til  in  an  Svo.  vuiniiir,  pru'e  ]6». 
boaifi*.  A  on  riiooloity  :  aril- 

tm  by  Mr».  I.iiry  lliHi*h’tn»  »ii,  Author 
of  ih*-  **  M»m  'IM  of  Ihf  Ijit*  of  Ci»U)n«‘l 
llutchin^in,  floxrnior  ol  Nottinehain 
(  a%l!c  and  Toau,’*  fcp.  6lc.  To  vrh’ch 
a  iP  hr  aiidt^i.  a  b  Uer  froDi  Mi«,  Ilutcbiif 
»»  ii  to  h'  r  llaujthtrr,  on  tlu*  I'rlnciplef 
t»f  the  Christian  Krlijiou ;  al*!!  the  I-ife 
of  Mr*.  I  lulohinaoii,  wiittrn  by  herself; 
a  Fra  cm*  lit.  From  the  or'«,!)iial  MSS. 

I'rt  parin^  tor  iiiiinrdiatr  publication, 
a  Soii|»turj.l  and  f.imiliir  F.xposition  of 
the  J9  Arttcl*'^.  in  om*  Vt»l.  12a)o:  by 
a  Clergyman  :  in  ahich  the  genuine 
IlocArines  ot  the  (T.urcb  ol  F.iuland  aio 
mainl.oncti  and  pr<'vc.l  byniuneious  rc- 
frrmct  $  to  S<  riptnre. — 'I'lie  t  vnmrcliral 
i\ature,  praiitical  teiulti.cy.  inoderatc 
price,  and  convenient  stzv  of  ibis  little 
^Vork,  induce  tive  Author  to  hojn*  Ui.it 
rv^der  the  l>iv  nr  blf«*inff,  it  nt.iT  pr\"e 
K<*i)«'rally  acorptabie,  and  pruuKilr  the 
(reat  pcr|HMes  of  pure  teli^um,  in  faith, 
holiTKa.<,  and  Uro'hrrly  l<ne.  Any  liiiit 
nr  ruffcestion  in  r«fcrrnee  tti  tin*  al>»»ve, 
acltlresscil  |s««t  paid,  to  It.  .Mr.  I.rstor, 
Rookst'lU  r,  Fin.buiy  l*a\cmrnt,  I.oudiui, 
will  be  thankfully  received. 

I're paring  (or  tin  pics»,  and  «X|K'Ctcvt 


tfi  form  a  vmall  (Ktcket  voliiiiie,  at  Wm 
A«.  in  f»r)afd«.— **  Hrhtrrt 
beiii^  n  i(r  irnmatie«|  analysis  i4  tiM  IMk 
verses  uinik'  d  with  asterisks  in  IxvwIbA 
Psalter.  In  this  publication  the 
text  a  ill  br*  print!  d  »,th  poitos;  tw 
Radix  of  each  word  pointed  out;  tk- 
teral  version  m  Fnflish,  intcrl  wad  w- 
niediati-ly  und»-r  the  Hibri  w  ;  iht  » 
dical  s<  use  of  each  word  stutevl ;  sii£  tar 
learner  d<rected  to  thrvse  rules  ofpaw- 
inar  which  account  for  the  oniissona.w. 
ditions,  or  chati.es  of  the  various  ktU0i 

The  .Author  of  the  Ode  to  tbr  law 
pfToi  Alexamler,  the  Ratth  iW  >iwrl^ 
Cross,  a  Metrical  Romance,  Re  :  aw 
ill  the  pro'S,  and  ncaily  ready  fi:  JW- 
licit  ion,  (ill  one  Vol.  12mo.)  i 
of  the  House  of  Roinanof,  tbc  as*** 
Imperial  Kossiaii  Dynasty  ;  frvoi  tl^ 
cailiest  {leriod,  to  the  time  of  Ttim 
(treat. 

The  same  Author  is  also  prepaauf  hr 
puhlieation  ;  Plan*  for  melioratinf  W» 
condition  of  the  l.*virer  Orders  of  ^icts^ 

The  la  geiid  cenfuted,  or  Trwt  ■* 
disifulsed,  will  shortly  appr  sr. 

Mr.  (tonips  rtzS  Ntw  Poem,  *  T«a 
“  or  l.ijjhl  and  Shade  in  o»<  T>iiP*a 
4to.  will  ap|icar  in  a  few  day*. 

'Fhe  Rer.  John  Morley,  rWW  • 
llradtield  Csvnibush,  in  Suffolk.  •*dl  ^ 
publish  ill  an  ivtavo  Volume,  Iharrar* 
paitly  Doclitual  and  partly 
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Arlb»>r  Travellfn? 

},\W>m  U)lb^  VmxrrnWy  Cambridt**. 
iiid  D.  ^  Cotno)i*«*fy  in  tb« 

tkIHitrrf inran, i'  pf^  jMrii*  for  thf*  pn-aa. 
Account  nf  fhr  M^tlHrrrafw^n, 
1^10  to  1815,  l*oMt’*ral  am!  k  ientific, 
htrrjfV  tnd  ilriM  ripl»vr.  Thr  worV  »i!l 
in  roTal  qu.»ru»,  with  enfrarinzf  ; 
and  tKr  fir^t  volun.e  will  bt*  chiefly  con¬ 
fined  to  Sicily. 

j*,,  F.  i-.  Morran,  physician,  u  pre. 
for  the  prcf*,  tMitliiie*  of  the 
Phiiu^phy  of  I  ife  ;  whtrh  for  it* 
t.bVt  the  iliffution  of  a  more  crncral 
kiioaledhC  t'f  fuiitlamcolal  tact*  of 
ph<*'«d  <y. 

Mr.  John  Bellamy  propo*e*  to  pub- 
li»b,  hy  %uh*«  riptioii,  the  Holy  B  ble, 


containinf  the  Old  aiwl  h(r«  TeatamenU, 
accordmf  io  the  amhortted  renim;  ac* 
Cuiopan  ed  with  a  i»e«  tran^talioo,  aad 
the  origloal  Hebrew  and  Greek  T'^xta. 

Mr.  Macbmry  ha«  a  tecooil  edition 
of  hit  improfed  Kagllth*Spanitb  Grasi- 
iiiar  nearly  ready  ff«  p«ib!  ''tuon* 

Mr.  HradU  y  hat  in  Mr.  N  alpy’t  preatf 
an  crlitioti  ol  teU-ct  part*  of  OvMt't  Mc- 
tamorplMivt,  with  Faiglob  hh/tea  and 
Qiuttiout  for  cxamiftatioo,  OQ  a  plan  *»• 
miUr  to  that  of  hit  Kotrupiot  and  Phtr- 
diut.  Tbit  Work  will  be  tucceeded  by 
C'irtar  and  Coro.hut  Nepot  on  tba  tamn 
plan. 

T.  Andrew,  Sargeon,  it  preparing  for 
the  prett,  Lectures  on  Temperance  and 
Kxercite,  In  orte  tu.al  I  Volomc,  tt^o. 


Af<.  XVI.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  I'UBLISHED. 


tiooe  \rHr. 

Wvid’i  Alhena;  Oxonicutet :  the  Hit- 
tonruftll  the  Wnleit  ainl  liithop*  who 
hiie  h.*d  iheir  Kdu«  at*on  in  the  L'niver- 
i  ty  of  t  ttford.  Very  rontiderably  aug- 
meti’e'l  bith  in  Text  am!  Notet,  and 
rnatiniR  d  totle  Year  ISOO.  By  Philip 
hiitt,  K*q.  F<  ll.,w  of  St.  John’t  Coih  ge, 
(hrfonl.  Vol.  II.  royal  quarto  41.  4t.  b«h. 

The  l.ife  of  the  mont  Nob’e  Arthur 
Dnkrof  Well  ngton.  By  G«orge  Elliott, 
E»q.  8ro  ]•••.  lKtar<U. 

The  Life  ai.d  Campa-gnt  of  Field 
Mirshtl  PiiDce  Blocher.  Tr.iiitlatcd 
in  ptrt  (rum  the  German  of  General 
Gnjnt  Gneit^nau,  Cj.  M.  General  to 
P'iwe  Bhjchcf’t  Army.  By  J.  F.. 
M«f»’on.  E'q.  of  the  Hamburgh 
Guard,  with  \  fine  portrait, 
•lidenjravd  plant,  8*0.  ISi. 

Olirivitiihis  on  the  Writinr**  and  on 
tV  Clitrarter  of  Mr.  Gray.  Originally 
•nboiinfl  to  the  Scrond  Volomc  of  the 
oaaphtr  eilition,  in  18)4,  of  all  his 
Borkt  in  two voInni«‘X  4to.  By  Thomas 
Jtnei  .Mathias,  cr.  8vo.  *7*. 

luucATtorr. 

Prl*ate  F.<]uration  ;  or,  a  Practi<*al 
» ‘an  for  flie  Studies  of  Young  I«idiet: 
^•ih  tn  addnss  to  ParciiU,  Private 
•owrne^irs,  and  YoUog  ladie«.  By 
JiraUth  Appirion.  12mo.  7f.  6d. 

b>4idt 

le»  I>.  la^temrn*  dc  la  .leiinrtte ; 
dr  (:ontf  a,  nistori<-tt4-*  Morales, 

-  ^  l’ifc«x  Cihoisirt  dc  Mon* 

-  »  Bruy^re,  etc.  W'ilh  12 
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Travelt  at  H‘>me,  and  Voyagea  by  Uic 
Fire-tide;  for  the  Instruction  atul  En¬ 
tertainment  of  Ynnnf  Per^oot,  b  fola. 
IBino.  1 3«.  half'buuTvI. 

F.xrrcise*  in  I.atin  Proiiody  and  V’er- 
a'fication,  or  tn  Introtluctioo  to  tcanoing 
and  writing  Ijitiu  Wrxe.  4s. 

Hinti  fiom  an  Inralid  .Mother  to  her 
Daughter  on  S’ubjei  U  conitected  with 
moral  aod  rel  iout  luiproieiBeot.  By 
Anna  W’dliauit. 

NltTORT. 

Toland’t  Histopr  of  the  DroM*;  with 
an  Abtiract  of  hit  Life  and  Writinga  ; 
and  a  copitnis  Appendix/^outaining  Not/s 
critical,  philological,  and  explanatory. 
A  new  FMition.  By  R.  Hiirhllciitoo, 
Schoolmaster,  lainan,  8xo.  IVv.  iKtutlt. 

A  IIi*t4»ry  of  the  Britiah  Itfondf, 
(Great  Hntaiii  and  the  i-iaodstbat  with 
it  c-.ii;io*e  a  Geoeraphical  Group)  fr^KH 
the  earlieat  Acc(>iint.s  to  the  Year  1807, 
including  the  French  Revolution  aiul  it* 
portentor*  consevpienrcs.  By  the  R»  v. 
Jamet  G  rJon,  Author  of  a  History  » f 
IrelaiMl,  flee.  dec.  4  volt.  8ro.  21.  .5t.  f>«i. 
board  t. 

Mitre  i.LAWtovt. 

Meau4r  on  the  Ruiiit  of  Babyloo,  with 
Fograringi.  By  Ciaudiuf  James  Risk, 
Rtq.  royal  8vu.  dt. 

Sbakspear«r'f  llini<elf  Again;  or,  the 
J.Biiguage  of  the  Pool  asserted  ;  being  a 
full  but  dispatf'  .  jte  l.xamen  of  the 
^lUailingi  and  Interpretation*  of  the 
trveral  pAlitors.  By  Aridicw  Beebe*, 
2  vuls.  8x0.  It.  boards. 

Tl»e  Se,*,K>*l  Part  of  the  .Seventh 
Volume  of  Tnnsartions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgii,  4!o.  1 1.  ^i.  toaidi . 


Lht  qf  Works  recentijj  published. 


ForriT. 

A  Collect  inn  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
Soottikh  Ballads  TaU*«,  and  Sont;t;  with 
Evpianatory  Notes  and  Observations. 
ByJ  ohn  Gilchrist,  9  rols  Hmo.  Ws. 

Opolrrta  ;  or,  a  Tale  of  Ind  :  a  Poeui, 
in  Pour  Canton  By  Bertie  Ambrose, 
hve.  9s.  boards. 

The  Duel ;  a  Satirical  Poem,  in  Pour 
Cantos:  with  other  Poems.  By  L.  O. 
Shaw  I  foolscap  Bro.  6s.  boaids. 

Kenilworth,  a  Mask,  or  Three  Days 
Rntertainnif  nt,  tiven  by  Lord  Leicester 
to  Qi»c«  n  Elisabeth';  together  with 
Farley  Castle,  selected  from  a  prirate 
Edition  of  Mr.  Liddiard's  Poems.  8vo. 
7i.  iewed. 

The  Life  Boat ;  or,  Dillon  O* Dwirc ; 
a  Poem.  By  the  Rcr.  William  Liddianl. 
19mo.  4«.  boards. 

Ode  to  the  Dutebeu  of  AngouKme.  In 
Sro.  It.  61. 

Consolation,  with  other  Poems.  By 
the  Rerereiid  Wdliam  Qillcspie.  Bro. 

1 9s.  boards. 

rOLITICAL. 

Tlie  First  Number  of  La  PorteTeuille 
da  Bonaparte,  pris  A  Charleroi,*'  le  18 
Juin  1815.  Pihcc1s.6d. 

CoMkl  eraliouson  the  Preaent Political 
State  of  India,  embracing  Obaenrations 
on  the  Character  of  tlie  Natirea-^n  the 
State  of  the  Land,  Tenure,  and  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Peasaittry— and  theintenml 
Police  of  our  Eastern  Douiinioos.  By 
Alexaoder  Fraser  Tytler,  late  Assistant 
Judge  of  the  94  Pergnnnahs,  Bengal 
LstablishmenL  9  vola.  8ro.  18s.  boards. 

TNIOLOCV, 

Boothruyd's  Hebrew  Bible.  Parts  XV. 
and  XVI.  price  I  Os.  demy,  or  14s.  royal 
4to.  To  be  completed  in  about  90  Parts. 

An  Enquiry  into  the  Integrity  of  the 
Greek  Vulgate,  or  Receired  Teat  of  the 


New  Teatamentt  in  which  the  Oi^ 
Manuscripts  arc  newly  classed,  thsli^ 
tegrity  of  the  authorised  Text  rindicabd, 
and  Ifie  vanuus  Readings  traced  totkeit 
Origin.  By  the  Rev.  Frederick  Nslw, 

A  Presbyter  of  the  United  Chuirh.  ti% 

1 8.e.  boaMs. 

Baxtt  riana  ;  containing  a  Selcctka 
from  tlie  Works  of  Baiter,  atth  aa  )a 
troduclion  and  Index.  By  AitWr 
Youiir,  F.sq.  F.R.S.  dsc.  19mo.  5a  64. 

Diacourse>,  chiefly  on  Practical  Ssh 
jecta.  By  th<?  late  Retr.  NewconteCapp. 
Kditcd  by  Catharine  Cappe.  8tro,  IK 
boards. 

Essaya  on  the  Mythology,  Theokiu, 
and  Morals  of  tlie  Ancients,  accon^ 
nied  with  a  briet  Outline  of  ihs  isa  i 
pective  Tenets  of  the  Grecian  Sectaiin 
Philosophers.  By  6.  S.  Weideau^ 
post  8ua  7s.  boards. 

Hints  for  the  use  of  those  who  visit  tW 
Sick,  in  Two  Parts.  1.  Subjects  for  44* 
dresses  to  persons  in  Sickness.  9.  i4- 
dresses  to  persons  on  Recovery.  6a 

TOPOOaAPHY  AND  TSAVtia 

The  Traveller’s  New  Guide  tbroogl 
Ireland  :  containing  a  new  and  sccaoAc 
Description  of  the  Roads,  with  psid- 
cubrs  of  all  the  Noblcmtn  and  G«* 
tlemen’s  Seats,  Churches,  Moasidc 
Buildings,  Antiquities,  aud  NbtorilCh 
riosities.— AIm,  the  present  State  d 
Agriculture,  Manufactures,  and  Coa¬ 
merce,  with  a  complete  List  of  all  Fiin 
throughout  the  Kingdom.  Svo.  IL  K 
boards. 

A  Voyage  to  Cadis  and  Gibraltar, ep 
the  Mediterranean  to  Malta  and  Sid}), 
in  1810  and  1811;  iocluding  a 
scriptivc  Tour  of  Sicily  and  the  LipiH 
Islandi,  and  an  Excursion  in  Portofsl 
By  Lieut.  Gen.  G.  Cockbum.  WiUSl. 
coloured  Plates  and  Maps.  2voliil»h 
91.  12s.  6d.  boards;  large  paper,  3UISa 


July  No. 


Aufuvt.  No. 


ERRATA. 

Page  9.  line*  8,/ur  any  actual  reecnsion,  read  no  actual* 

Page  91.  line  IS,  read  -f.  A  >w*i. 

Ibid.  line  1 3, /cr  derivations,  read  deviations. 

Ibid,  line  30,  Insert  A.  C.  after  rarr 
Ibid,  line  33, /or  Ibidix.  m(,fe«d  Ibid  ii,9.s^*a^  Ugi^Ub*^ 
Page  38.  line  7, /or  expected,  rood  required. 

Page  119.  line  14, /or  intention,  read  intuition. 

Ht.  line  9  from  bottom)  /cr  now  reca  nvtic. 


